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preface:. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1907. 

A  recent  ruling  of  tlie  Attorney  General's  Department  makes  it 
impossible  to  publish,  as  a  part  of  tlie  Annual  Department  Report, 
papers  selected  from  those  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes.  Many 
of  these  papers,  coming  as  they  do,  fresh  from  the  farms  and  farm 
homes  of  the  Commonwealth,  possess  too  much"  value  to^be  lost,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  with  the  agricultural  litera- 
ture of  the  State,  of  which  they  form  an  important  part,  it  will 
hereafter  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  publish  at  irregular 
intervals  bulletins  made  up  of  such  papers.  They  possess  special 
value  to  Pennsylvania  farmers  because  they  discuss  subjects  relating 
to  conditions  and  methods  found  in  our  own  State. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  their  publication.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  with  a  full  appreciation  of  their  value  that  this 
Department  sends  them  out  upon  their  mission  of  good. 

.       N.  B.  CRITOHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTEK  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Penna.,  Sept.  27,  1907. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critcliflcld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  in  bulletin  form 
a  limited  number  of  essays  and  papers  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes, 
season  of  1905-6.  These  papers  embrace  a  wide  field  of  study  and 
research,  coming  as  they  do  from  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  representing  not  only  the  moral  standard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  also  his  manner  of  conducting  farm 
operations  and  the  success  attending  intelligent  and  well  directed 
farm  life.  Believing  that  the  study  of  literature  of  this  character 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Agriculture,  the  bulletin  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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PAPERS   SELECTED  FROM   THOSE   READ   AT  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTES,  SEASON  1905-1906. 


FARMING  AS  AN  ART. 


BY  ELIZABETH  13.  ANDRKWS,  Van  Buren,  Pa. 


The  farmer  stands  upon  a  lofty  eminence  and  looks  upon  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  cities  and  the  din  of  commerce  with  feelings  of  per- 
sonal freedom  peculiarly  his  own.  He  delights  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  as  his  market  place,  acknowledges  the  usefulness  of  the 
mechanics,  and  the  untiring  investigation  and  deA^elopments  of 
science.  Then  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  pristine  quiet  of  his  agra- 
rian domain  and  covets  not  the  fame  that  accumulates  around  the 
other  professions.  It  is  now  that  we  begin  to  realize  that  agri- 
culture is  the  greatest  among  the  arts,  and  why?  You  say,  "Because 
it  is  first  in  supplying  our  necessities.  Therefore  it  is  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  all  other  arts."  It  favors  and  strengthens  the  popu- 
lation; it  creates  and  maintains  manufactures;  gives  employment 
to  navigation  and  material  to  commerce.  It  animates  every  species 
of  industry,  and  opens  to  nations  the  surest  channels  of  opulence. 
And  above  all,  don't  let  us  forget  to  count  among  the  benefits  of 
agriculture  the  charm  which  the  practice  of  it  communicates  to^  a 
country  life.  That  charm  which  has  made  the  country,  in  our  own 
view,  the  retreat  of  the  hero. 

History  tells  of  one  who  was  called  from  the  plow  to  the  palace, 
from  the  farm  to  the  forum.  And  when  he  had  silenced  the  angry 
tumult  of  a  state,  resumed  again  the  quiet  duties  of  a  farmer.  Yes, 
Burns  the  plow-boy,  afterwards  the  national  bard  of  Scotland. 
Burns  himself  has  left  evidence  that  he  composed  some  of  the  rarest 
gems  of  his  poetry  while  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  It  would 
require  some  time  to  mention  the  noble  men  who  have  recorded 
their  appreciation  of  rural  life  and  enterprise. 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  well  worth  repeating  at  this  time  that 
as  a  rule  our  truest  and  greatest  men  come  from  the  country.  And 
it  is  they  who  make  our  towns  and  cities.  The  three  greatest  men 
that  the  United  States  has  produced,  so  history  tells  us,  are  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  U.  S.  Grant.  And  have  you  ever 
cared  enough  to  study  the  life  of  these  three  men?  If  so  you  will 
learn  that  all  three  were  raised  on  the  farm,  or  at  least  some  time  in 
their  life  engaged  in  the  great  art  of  farming.  Lincoln's  early 
life,  as  he  puts  it,  was  the  hard,  rough-and-tumble  life  of  a  frontier 
settler.  He  learned  to  chop  wood  and  split  rails,  to  help  his  father 
in  carpentry  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Grant  after  the  war  re- 
turned to  Missouri  and  engaged  in  farming  near  St.  Louis. 

Our  own  immortal  Washington  was  ever  more  enamored  of  the 
sickle  than  the  sword,  and  unhesitatingly  pronounced  agriculture 
"the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  noble  employment 
of  man." 

(9) 
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^'Behold  tlie  art  of  dressing  shop  windows!"  Yes,  you  all  liave 
noticed  this  the  last  few  weeks;  it  being  the  holiday  season.  Now, 
farmers  apply  this  to  your  employment.  "Behold  the  art  of  dressing 
your  farms."  Yes,  and  it  is  the  most  important  art  there  is.  Think 
of  this  vast  world  of  ours,  and  the  little  farm  entrusted  in  yom" 
keeping  just  for  a  little  while.  And  how  it  is  your  duty  to  care 
well  for  them  and  make  them  attractive.  No,  there  is  not  one  of 
you  who  like  to  ride  along  these  Washington  county  roads  of  ours 
and  see  the  farm  that  is  otherwise.  For  example,  one  that  the 
fences  are  all  lying  down  to  the  ground,  cattle  here  and  there  (but 
in  the  right  place),  no  tidiness  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  the  far- 
mer always  behind  with  his  work.  In  fact  it  is  the  work  pushing 
the  farmer  instead  of  the  farmer  pushing  the  work.  No,  I  dare  say, 
there  is  not  one  of  you  who  thinks  this  a  fair  picture  of  farming. 
Therefore,  farmers,  it  is  as  much  of  an  art  for  you  to  behold  the  art 
ol  dressing  your  farms  as  it  is  for  the  storekeeper  to  behold  the 
art  of  dressing  his  shop  windows. 

A  man  wishing  to  qualify  himself  for  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  an 
engineer,  feels  the  necessity  of  careful  preparation.  He  educates 
himself  and  trains  himself  for  his  chosen  profession.  Without  this 
preparation  he  has  no  hope  of  success.  Yet  men  think  they  can  suc- 
cessfully practice  the  great  art  of  agriculture  without  even  learning 
the  alphabet  of  the  calling.  But  some  one  has  beautifully  said, 
■'First  fit  yourself  to  meet  your  calling."  For  no  one  can  intelli- 
gently direct  the  labor  of  others  without  knowing  how  to  do  the 
work  himself.  We  are  told  that  the  wide  awake  farmer  sees  the 
need  of  a  thorough  preparation.  He  sees  the  importance  of  a  prepa- 
ration for  farm  life  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  anything  else.  He 
feels  the  need  of  a  general  education  and  culture,  to  cope  with  men, 
and  he  continues  to  build  wider  and  stronger  for  the  education  of 
those  round  about  him  on  the  farm.  And  as  he  x>'irsues  his  course 
he  finds  great  opportunity  for  the  mind  that  is  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  its  work. 

An  old  farmer  put  into  five  short  words  such  advice  as  this: 
"Love  it  or  leave  it."  Perhaps  you  say  this  is  a  text  for  a  forcible 
sermon  for  people  in  all  professions  and  callings.  But  does  it  not 
apply  especially  to  farming.  No  doubt  farmers,  if  this  wholesome 
advice  were  carried  out  there  would  be  quite  a  migration  from  the 
farm.  It  would  be,  however,  of  men  whom  the  farms  could  well 
afford  to  lose.  Their  loss  would  not  be  felt.  Their  places  could  be 
filled  by  men  who  would  take  an  interest  in  their  work;  men  v/ho 
would  "love  it."  A  census  of  the  unsuccessful  farmer  throughout 
the  country  would  include  but  few  men,  except  those  who  have  no 
lO've  for  the  duties  of  the  farm  and  consequently  no  interest  in  them. 
It  is  natural  for  one  to  care  well  for  w^hat  they  love.  Their  heart 
is  in  it  and  their  best  efforts  given  to  it.  Success  is  bound  tO'  follow 
the  work  of  the  man  that  gives  his  wliole  soul  to  his  calling  and  if 
he  cannot  do  this  the  quicker  he  gets  out  of  it  the  better  for  himself, 
for  the  cause  and  for  all  concerned. 

The  century  just  closed  has  witnessed  a  signal  improvement  in 
farm  tools  and  implements.  No  doubt  farmers,  many  of  you,  within 
your  own  recollection,  have  noticed  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 
The  hoe,  spades  and  shovels,  scythes,  corn-cutters  and  other  hand 
tools  that  were  assigned  to  you  when  a  boy,  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
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would  now  be  looked  upon  with  contempt.  While  we  yet  may  be 
far  short  of  perfection,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our 
country  has,  on  the  whole,  better  farm  implements  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  land.  But  what  the  2Uth  century  holds  out  for 
the  farmer  no  one  can  tell.  The  probability  is  that  the  measure  of 
-  success  will  be  proportionate  to  the  farmer's  merits. 

And  to  me  a  very  beautiful  thought  is  that  of  all  occupations  that 
of  agriculture  is  best  calculated  to  induce  love  of  country  and  rivet 
it  firmly  on  the  heart.  Persons  who  have  always  lived  in  a  city, 
we  are  told,  have  never  come  in  close  contact  with  nature.  But 
when  we  walk  abroad  in  nature  we  go  not  as  artists  to  study  her 
scenes,  but  as  children  to  rejoice  in  her  beauty.  The  breath  of  the 
air,  the  blue  of  the  unclouded  sky,  the  shining  sun,  and  the  green 
beneath  our  feet,  are  all  that  we  require  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
transported  into  a  region  of  delights.  It  is  not  that  we  have  prized 
a  solitude  which  secludes  us  from  the  world  of  life;  but  the  aspects 
on  which  we  look  breathe  a  spirit.  Therefore  I  think  that  we  find 
that  the  highest  end  of  human  art  is  to  teach  man  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  "eternal  art"  in  the  world  about  us. 

"Give  fools  their  gold,  knaves  their  power, 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
W'ho  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all." 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  JOS.  P.  PALMER,  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 


As  we  travel  along  and  notice  some  of  our  best  farms  running 
on  the  downward  course,  the  question  presents  itself,  why  is  this 
Avhen  we  know  that  all  the  world,  city  and  country  alike,  depends 
on  the  farm  for  the  sustenance  of  life?  Destroy  our  farms,  banish 
our  farmers,  what  do  we  behold?  The  answer  is,  look  at  Cuba,  the 
once  proud  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  ruin  and  desolation.  We  must 
get  farmers  to  understand  the  importance  of  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  life.  When  farmers  realize  the  importance  of 
their  occupation  and  unite  for  mutual  protection,  then  I  verily 
believe  the  questions  of  overtaxation  and  supply  and  demand  will 
be  adjusted. 

We  must  not  wait  for  some  other  generation  to  take  up  these 
questions,  but  meet  and  settle  them  ourselves.  Begin  at  once — the 
present  is  always  the  accepted  time.  I  would  say  instil  into  the 
young  a  love  for  the  farm  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  never 
for  a  moment  allow  them  to  think  of  farm  life  as  drudgery  or 
slavery.  Sometimes  we  are  farming  not  because  we  like  the  occupa- 
tion, but  because  of  the  force  of  circumstances.  If  such  be  the  case 
our  boys  will  not  become  farmers  because  they  are  not  taught  in 
that  direction.  We  ourselves  disliking  the  occupation  cannot  be  in 
a  position  to  teach  others  to  like  it.  In  many  instances  farmers' 
children  lose  part  of  their  schooling.  Why  should  they?  No  good 
answer  is  given.    We  dwell  on  this  as  on©  of  the  drawbacks,  The 
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girls  are  not  often  kept  at  lio.me  we  are  glad  to  know,  but  the  boys, 
we  don't  mean  the  big  fellows  but  the  little  chaps,  10  or  12  years 
old,  must  stay  at  home  and  lose  the  chance  some  of  their  playmates 
have.  Do  you  think  they  love  the  farm  for  this?  No,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  creates  a  feeling  akin  to  hatred  for  the  farm,  jvhen 
not  the  farm  but  methods  used  should  bear  the  blame,  and  there  is 
formed  in  the  young  mind  a  determination  to  leave  such  a  system; 
and  sometimes  it  is  that  our  young  men  are  driven  from  the  farm., 
the  beautiful  farm,  their  birthright  and  go  to  the  now  overcrowded 
cities  to  seek  for  something  better.  Of ttimes,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
they  sell  their  birthright,  like  Esau  of  old,  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Now  when  we  give  our  boys  proper  home  training  and  supplement 
this  by  a  liberal  common  school  or  perhaps  a  higher  school  educa.- 
tion,  we  do  our  duty  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the  issues  before  them 
with  some  knowledge,  for  without  knowledge  acquired  by  some 
means,  how  can  we  do  anything.  It  is  said  if  you  educate  your 
boys  they  will  leave  the  farm  for  sure.  Some  of  them  may,  but  not 
all.  We  can  point  to  many  farmers  who  are  college-bred  men.  One 
important  point  raised  is  that  farming  d'on't  pay.  Possibly  it  don't, 
along  the  old  ruts.  You  must  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and 
make  it  pay.  Like  any  other  business,  as  time  rolls  on,  farming  has 
undergone  a  revolution  and  we  must  change  with  it.  The  processes 
and  methods  employed  100  years  ago  will  not  work  successfully  to- 
day, and  those  who  still  use  them  and  try  to  teach  them  to  their 
boys  make  a  failure  of  their  undertaking. 

'  I  would  say  take  yonr  boys  more  into  your  confidence  and  interest 
them  with  the  whole  working  of  the  farm  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  prove  themselves.  They  may  have  some  idea  on  certain  branches 
that  you  are  doubtful  of;  set  aside  a  little  portion  of  your  land 
to  experiment  on  or  let  them  do  the  experimenting  but  don't  be 
tO'O  harsh  on  them,  even  if  they  fail,  for  in  experimenting  they  show 
the  true  spirit  of  the  future  farmer.  Your  boy  may  have  a  tendency 
toward  fruit  and  truck  farming,  or  it  may  be  that  poultry  and 
pigeons  take  his  fancy,  or  perhaps  stock  raising  is  his  delight,  we 
say  never  stop  him  for  all  these  and  many  more  not  here  mentioned 
belong  to  the  farm.  It  is  true  we  will  be  the  most  successful  in 
those  things  in  which  we  take  an  interest.  We  cannot  expect  suc- 
cess in  anything  if  we  only  take  half  an  interest  in  it,  and  if  we 
don't  put  our  whole  heart  into  the  subject  it  will  not  pay  finan- 
cially or  otherwise. 

We  need  more  Farmers'  Institutes  and  similar  institutions  where 
we  can  meet  and  interchange  views  and  when  we  attend  take  all 
or  any  of  our  families  who  wish  to  hear  what  others  may  have  to 
tell  us  and  in  so  doing  profit  thereby.  Let  us  uphold  all  helpful  and 
useful  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  farmers'  interests  and  as 
we  pass  from  the  drama  of  life  our  boys  may  have  the  oppoa'tunity 
of  as  good  if  not  better  field  of  action. 

If  we  wish  our  boy  to  become  a  Doctor  we  send  him  to  Medical 
College  or  to  the  Law  School  to  become  a  Lawyer,  and  by  the  same 
reasoning  we  should  give  him  an  Agricultural  Education  to  becomie 
a  farmer.  The  opinion  is  shared  by  too  many  people  that  to  become 
a  farmer  our  boys  don't  need  any  special  preparation — they  say 
he  can  pick  it  by  himself.  Of  course  he  can  pick  up  a  great  deal 
but  if  he  has  good  instruction,  how  much  more  he  will  know.  I 
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again  make  the  argent  plea  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  by  making 
the  outlook  as  bright  for  him  as  yon  can  you  cannot  do  so  by  keeping 
his  ears  tingling  with  the  story  of  your  reverses  and  bad  ventures, 
but  dwell  more  on  the  sunny  side — tell  him  some  of  your  successes. 
Never  encourage  him  to  be  always  hunting  that  soft  snap  in  town, 
and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  it  is  of  no  account  to  him,  not  worth 
the  waste  of  time  to  do  for  anybody  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  con- 
dition as  a  soft  snap.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  there 
may  be  more  in  our  boys  than  we  thought,  and  we  should  allow 
the'm  the  opportunity  to  prove  it.  And  I  earnestly  hope  we  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  making  the  effort  and  as  we  do  so  with  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness it  may  be  there  will  be  less  unproductive  and  run-down 
farms  in  the  future. 


LITTLE  THINGS  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  I.  T.  EHST,  Telford,  Pa. 


Little  Things  on  the  Farm  as  the  title  of  a  talk  to  farmers  may 
seem  peculiar  and  especially  from  one  who  is  not  following  the 
avocation,  yet  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  successful  farmer 
heeds  the  little  things  and  the  big  things  take  care  of  themselves, 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  time  worn  adage  "take  care  of  your 
pennies  and  your  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  first 
thing  to  look  upon  is  what  may  constitute  little  things  on  the  farm. 
We  know  that  our  agriculturists  do  not  make  money  at  this  time  in 
large  lots  but  in  small  quantities,  small  prices  for  frequently  small 
products.  There  are  a  hundred  "things  to  be  taken  care  of  on  the 
farm,  not  only  by  the  gentleman  owning  his  own  farm,  but  the  tenant 
farmer  as  well.  The  horses  on  the  farm  thrive  better  by  handling 
them  a  little  more  kindly;  a  little  better  currying  will  make  them 
look  better,  and  owner  may  expect  to  receive  a  little  more  money  if 
disposed  to  sell  them,  or  if  he  proposes  to  keep  them,  he 
will  have  a  little  more  value  to  his  credit  (and  many  of 
us  know  that  a  little  more  credit  at  the  right  time  is  a 
mighty  handy  little  thing).  It  is  only  a  little  matter,  but 
you  can  put  a  blanket  on  your  faithful  beast  of  burden  during  these 
cold  days,  he  will  feel  a  little  better,  it  shows  your  neighbor  and 
others  that  you  are  a  little  more  particular  than  they,  and  beside 
all  this  the  animal  will  keep  nicer  and  not  require  as  much!  feed. 
See  that  your  harness  is  properly  taken  care  of.  Keep  it  greased. 
It  is  only  a  little  matter,  but  it  pays.  It  will  wear  better  and  look 
nicer.  Observe  what  a  properly  dressed  harness  brings  at  a  sale 
and  then  what  a  batch  of  old  trash  supposed  to  be  harness  brings. 
It  also  shows  that  you  were  a  little  more  careful  than  the  other 
fellow,  and  it  is  worth  more.  Have  you  noticed  the  cultivator,  the 
harrow,  the  plows  and  even  the  mowing  machines  storming  the 
winter  snows,  rains  and  storms  on  some  farms?  Have  you  ever 
known  such  a  farmer  to  make  a  success  of  it?  A  little  care  in  this 
direction  would  save  many  little  dollars.    Perhaps  had  Jones  looked 
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after  his  cattle  a  little  better,  that  brindle  cow  would  not  have 
choked  oii  that  turnip.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  careful  where 
he  tlirew  his  rubbish  when  he  built  the  corn-crib  the  horse  that  he 
can't  well  spare  would  not  have  tread  on  a  nail.  Then  again  when 
the  biggest  cow  in  the  stable  seemed  sick  last  week  if  he  had  been 
a  little  more  attentive  in  going  for  a  professional  veterinarian  at 
once  instead  of  going  to  the  store  for  a  pound  of  linseed  oil,  the 
150.00  cow  would  not  have  died  of  milk  fever,  but  got  over  it.  A 
little  practical  horse-sense  would  have  saved  him  another  half 
hundred  of  dollars.  Then  there  are  the  calves,  the  pigs,  the 
chickens,  the  turkeys  (by  the  way  Smith  would  have  a  big  flock  of 
Christmas  gobblers  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  careful  last  fall 
when  it  rained  so  hard  and  they  all  drowned).  Put  up  a  few  little 
boards  on  the  chicken  house  over  those  cracks  and  holes,  close  up 
the  doors  at  night,  try  and  give  them  a  warm  place  to  bask  in  the 
sun  during  the  day,  all  requires  only  a  little  more  care  and  surprise 
yourself  at  the  increase  of  your  egg  product,  and  see  how  much 
more  plump  they  will  be  in  spring.  It  pays  well  to  do  this.  Don't 
let  your  cattle  suffer  with  lice.  A  little  attention  will  stop  it. 
They  will  thrive  better,  look  nicer  and  be  worth  more.  Then  there 
is  a  lot  of  implements  and  tools.  Have  you  noticed  your  neighbor 
go  to  the  hardware  store  and  buy  a  hand  saw  or  a  monkey  wrench? 
How  nice  they  were  when  he  brought  them  home.  A  year  later  or 
perhaps  less,  you  would  hardly  give  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
for  them.  A  little  care  would  have  kept  their  value  within  possibly 
ten  per  cent,  of  first  cost.  Then  there  are  the  wagons,  the  buggy, 
the  grain  drill,  and  the  carriage.  All  new  at  one  time.  Used  a  year 
or  so  and  depreciated  fully  seventy-flve  per  cent.  A  little  care 
wanted.  The  fences,  the  buildings.  A  little  paint  or  whitewash 
would  keep  up  their  appearance  and  also  the  value  and  durability. 
A  little  more  attention  to  your  corn  crop  would  keep  the  weeds  from 
choking  your  corn  and  allow  the  corn  to  absorb  the  nutrition  that 
would  have  given  you  ears  of  corn  as  large  as  those  of  Farmer 
Careful.  Planting  a  few  little  grape  vines,  pear,  plum  or  apple 
trees  instead  lounging  around  and  repining  would  in  a  short  time 
bring  in  sufficient  money  to  pay  those  dreadful  taxes,  and  the  in- 
terest perhaps,  or  perhaps  the  principle  amount  you  still  owe  on 
your  farm. 

Neglecting  the  little  things  so  essential  to  successful  business 
and  farming  is  very  much  like  pouring  water  in  seive,  because  the 
little  things  are  like  the  holes.  You  may  have  a  bushel  or  two 
of  potatoes  m'ore  than  you  need.  The  price  may  be  low.  Sell 
them,  it  means  a  little  money  to  you.  The  apples  under  the  trees 
in  fall  may  make  a  barrel  of  cider,  or  a  barrel  of  vinegar.  Make  it. 
If  you  don't  need  it  yourself,  sell  it.  It  will  mean  a  little  money. 
Be  cleanly  when  you  harvest  your  crops;  it  pays.  A  few  bushel  of 
grain,  or  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  hay.  Collect  those  little  bills 
around  you;  get  them  to  pay  up.  You  need  not  earn  that  money 
again.  Be  sure  to  keep  a  little  book  wherein  you  write  down  every- 
thing you  sell.  Watch  out  how  your  farm  paid  for  the  year.  Look 
over  your  accounts  frequently.  Know  what  you  owe.  Know  who 
owes  you,  date  of  contract,  quantity  and  price.  Make  those  little 
contracts  complete.  If  you  hire  a  man  finish  your  contract,  how 
much  a  day  or  month.    Mark  down  the  numljer  of  days  Smith 


worked  for  you;  do  it  every  day.  Keep  an  account  of  the  milk  or 
butter,  the  eggs,  the  chickens  you  sell,  the  grain  you  haul  to  the 
mill.  All  are  just  little  things  to  do  but  they  pay  and  pay  big.  A 
hundred  dollars  saved  in  this  way,  a  hundred  dollars  more  value  m 
your  property,  a  hundred  dollars  more  in  crops,  means  just  |300 
made.  How  many  of  the  average  farmers  have  three  hundred 
dollars  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year?  I  don't  ask  you  to  be  stingy. 
I  believe  in  eating  the  best  I  can  get.  I  believe  in  feeding  the 
cattle  sufficiently,  not  to  turn  their  stomachs  sour,  but  so  as  to 
keep  them  nice."  It  pays.  I  hope  you  will  also  try  to  learn  a 
little  every  day,  try  to  improve  and  make  life  worth  living.  Don't 
wear  such  a  long  face;  have  a  little  enjoyment.  You  will  get  the 
respect  of  your  folks  and  can  expect  more  favors.  Don't  fight  with 
your  neighbors.  If  you  borrow  anything  be  sure  to  return  it  when 
promised.  Be  sure  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  let  the  tattlers 
carry  their  own  scandals. 


THE  BRIGHT  AND  DAEK  SIDE  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 


Bt  H.  F.  KIRLIN.  Douglassville,  Pa. 


All  dairymen  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  a  dairy  pay,  and  how 
frequently'  the  whole  v.'ork  of  a  year  is  lost  in  a  few  weeks  by  many 
unlooked'for  misfortunes.  It  is  worth  every  dairyman's  time  and 
attention  to  read  and  learn  all  he  can;  the  care  and  manner  of  feed- 
ing; the  kind  of  feed  necessary  to  produce  certain  results;  the 
utility  of  every  by-product  of  the  farm,  is  fast  becoming  a  science. 

Many  facts,  well  established  now  and  of  great  utility,  wO'Uld  have 
been  considered  as  the  wildest  dreams  a  half  century  ago.  It 
should  be  the  object  of  every  dairyman  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  or  butter  from  the  food  consumed  by  the  animal; 
it  should  be  the  matter  of  careful  study  with  every  owner.  In  time 
past,  when  food  was  cheap  and  plenty,  the  animals  were  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  and  but  little  thought  given  to  the  subject, 
but  now  the  farmer  should  figure  carefully  and  avoid  any  waste 
of  food  in  order  to  get  fair  returns  for  the  investment. 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  furnish  the  nutriment  required 
to  simply  sustain  life  and  supply  the  waste  of  aaimal  tissue  each  day; 
this  is  the  life  sustaining  ration  and  animals  will  neither  lose  or  gain 
by  it.  From  the  amount  that  you  feed  in  excess  to  this  comes  the 
increase  of  weight  and  the  production  of  milk  cells.  Remember 
that  the  life-sustaining  rations  is  calculated  to  be  ordinarily  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  animal  will  consume.  This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning  and  carefully  watching  to  know  just  what  your 
animal  will  consume,  and  I  say  she  should  be  fed  all  she  will  eat  up 
clean.    By  watching  the  cow  closely  you  can  nearly  always  tell  when 


there  is  danger  of  overfeeding;  then  the  feed  can  be  lessened  for  a 
few  meals;  the  best  profit  comes  from  keeping  cows  on  full  feed.  A 
cow  on  full  feed  has  a  greater  relative  per  cent,  of  feed  to  make  into 
milk,  than  a  cow  fed  a  little  less  then  her  full  capacity;  always 
supposing,  of  course,  that  the  cow  is  a  first  class  one  of  the  dairy 
type. 

If  you  want  to  keep  on  "the  bright  side,"  get  into  a  dairy  routine. 
Get  into  as  good  a  routine  as  you  know  how,  and  then  learn  more 
and  improve  your  routine.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we 
don't  do  as  well  as  we  know  how  to  do;  instead  of  saying  "That  is 
the  best  I  can  do,"  we  say,  "1  guess  that  will  do;"  but  that  won't  do 
if  we  expect  to  get  anywhere  near  the  bright  side.  "I  guess  that  will 
do"  results  in  15  cents  a  pound  butter;  which  means  the  "dark  side." 

Sometimes  we  must  get  out  of  a  routine  when  it  is  a  bad  one. 
Our  way  may  be  the  best  way,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  merely 
because  it  is  our  way,  or  because  it  was  our  grandfather's  way.  Old 
ways  are  not  necessarily  the  best  ways;  old  ways  suited  olden  times, 
especially  old  butter  making  ways.  I  am  a  dairyman  and  ship  my 
milk  to  Philadelphia  market,  or  rather  to  the  Philadelphia  alms- 
house, and  as  ordinary  mixed  farming  never  paid  less  profit  than  at 
present,  and  as  the  creamery  does  not  show  us  a  very  bright  side, 
many  are  about  to  engage  in  shipping  their  milk  to  some  retail 
market,  simply  because  they  have  heard  about  the  amount  of  money 
there  was  to  be  made  in  it,  but  they  have  not  looked  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question  long  enough  to  realize  that  dairying  is  a 
specialty,  and  that  every  one  from  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot 
suceed  in  it.  It  is  not  a  business  that  can  be  taken  up  by  every  one 
and  carried  on  successfully,  but  it  requires  special  knowledge  to 
make  it  a  success.  This  special  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from 
the  experience  of  others  and  the  practice  of  the  beginner;  it  requires 
time  to  accomplish  and  usually  some  losses.  It  is  very  easy  to 
figure  ont  on  paper  that  if  one  cow  will  milk  18,000  pounds  or 
7,200  quarts  at  4  cents  a  quart  or  a  net  profit  of  |200,  and 
twenty  cows  will  yield  twenty  times  as  much,  or  $4,000 
but  this  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case,  as  with  the  twenty  cows 
there  is  just  twenty  times  as  much  risk  as  with  the  one,  and  when 
we  come  to  balance  the  book  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow.  We 
don't  say  this  to  discourage  any  one  from  going  into  dairying,  but 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  right  way  before  making  any 
great  change  in  their  business.  A  change  does  not  always  mean 
for  the  better,  and  it  may  be  Avise  for  a  time  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have  than  to  fiy  into  others  that  we  know  not  of.  We  say  for  a 
time  and  what  we  mean  is  this:  There  must  be  found  in  the  near 
future  some  remedy  for  the  present  depressed  condition  of  farming, 
but  it  will  not  be  found  by  rushing  into  dairying  or  any  other 
specialty  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  business.  The  dairying 
interest  will  always  be  an  important  one  and  one  that  requires'spe- 
cial  training,  for  like  any  o^her  business  it  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  skill  used  in  conducting  it.  Therefore  consider  carefully  not  only 
whether  you  are  fitted  to  make  a  good  dairyman,  but  also  whether 
your  surroundings  are  such  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  you  to 
become  one. 


POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  W.  W.  BOHN,  Bobesonia,  Pa. 


Poultry  on  the  farm,  as  a  rule,  is  the  most  neglected  of  anything 
on  the  farm;  and  it  has  been  shown  time  and  again  that  if  they 
receive  the  same  careful  treatment  and  housing  as  the  cows,  they 
will  give  a  larger  profit  per  year.  Then  why  neglect  this  important 
branch  of  farming?  It  is  an  oft  repeated  story  that  "chickens  don't 
pay  nohow."  How  do  you  know  that  they  do  not  pay?  Did  you 
ever  keep  an  account?  Try  it  and  find  out  for  yourself  if  poultry 
pays  or  not.  Charge  them  with  all  the  food  they  get,  and  give  them 
credit  at  market  price  for  all  eggs  and  poultry  sold  or  used  by  the 
family.  You  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  leave  a 
handsome  profit  if  properly  cared  for. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  in  condensed  form  some  ideas  in  hand- 
ling poultry  cn  the  farm.  The  farmer  wants  a  breed  of  fowls  that 
are  good  layers;  lay  when  eggs  are  high  in  price;  a  breed  that  pro- 
duces quick  growing  plump  chicks,  and  when  sold,  or  killed  for  the 
table,  will  have  an  abundance  of  meat.  Such  are  the  Wyandottes 
Lud  Plymouth  Rocks,  America's  best  general  purpose  fowls.  The 
Rocks  average  one  pound  heavier  than  the  Wyandottes,  but  have  a 
larger  and  coarser  frame.  The  varieties  of  Rocks  are  barred,  buff 
and  white.  The  Wyandottes  are  white,  gold-laced,  silver-laced,  buff 
and  black.  The  white  and  buff  varieties  make  the  best  appearance 
when  dressed,  owing  to  the  light  pin  feathers,  or  stubbles.  Both 
breeds  have  yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  lay  brown  eggs. 

It  is  important  that  the  chicks  of  the  medium  and  heavy  breeds^ 
be  hatched  in  March  and  April.  The  light  breeds  may  be  hatched 
in  April,  May  and  June.  Get  them  to  growing  and  keep  them  grow- 
ing if  you  want  to  raise  early  layers.  If  you  want  to  raise  lice  and 
poultry  keep  them  separate.  Lice  will  do  well  with  poultry,  but 
poultry  will  not  thrive  Avith  lice.  So  keep  your  poultry  free  from 
lice.  Get  your  pullets  to  lay  by  October  or  November.  About  two 
weeks  before  they  begin  to  lay  they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
poultry  house,  which  is  to  be  their  winter  quarters.  A  hen  house 
should  not  be  higher  than  six  feet  at  the  eaves.  In  building  a 
hen  house  board  everything  tight  with  matched  boards.  If  covered 
all  over  the  outside  with  good  roofing  paper — so  much  the  better. 
Close  it  tight  under  the  eaves.  The  doors  and  windows  will  give 
ample  ventilation.  Never  have  your  doors  or  windows  so  arranged 
that  there  is  a  draught  over  the  roost.  A  draught  is  worse  for 
the  hens  than  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Face  your  buildings  south, 
southeast  or  east.  Avoid  windows  in  the  north  or  west  sides.  Do 
not  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  front  in  glass.  Let  the  win- 
dows come  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  fl'oor.  You  want  the 
suTfshine  on  the  floor,  not  against  the  roof.  A  ground  floor  is  the 
warmest  and  should  be  at  least  six  inches  higher  than  the  ground 
outside;  a  foot  would  be  better.    This  insures  dryness.   The  roost 


platform  should  be  easily  removed  for  house  cleaning.   It  should  be 
18  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  roost  poles  six  inches  above  the 
platform  and  one  foot  apart,  also  movable.   Planed  material  should 
be  used  for  the  roost  so  as  to  give  lice  the  least  possible  accommo- 
dation.   Saturate  the  roost  poles  with  kerosene  once  in  two  weeks 
during  summer.    Sprinkle  the  platform  with  dry  earth,  sifted  coal 
ashes,  land  plaster,  and  once  in  a  while  with  quicklime.    Clean  the 
droppings  off  once  or  twice  a  week.   The  floor  is  covered  with  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  straw  or  leaves;  and  into  this  litter  the  grain 
is  thrown  to  make  the  fowls  w^ork  for  their  living.    If  you  do  not 
have  a  scratch-shed  house,  perhaps  you  have  a  shed  or  stable  where 
you  can  feed  your  hens  in  litter  through  cold  weather.   Clover  chaff 
is  enjoyed  very  much,  by  poultry  of  all  ages,  though  we  should  have 
none  over  two  and  one-half  years  old,  unless  we  are  breeding  fancy 
stock.    Pullets  which  commence  laying  not  later  than  November 
are  the  most  profitable.    These  lay  when  eggs  are  high.  Yearling 
hens  which  moult  early  pay  to  keep  over  winter;  but  late  moulting 
hens  should  be  sold  before "^moulting,  or  shedding  their  old  feathers. 
A  farmer  should  never  keep  a  hen  through  her  second  moult.  Pul- 
lets which  lay  in  July  or  August  usually  moult  with  the  old  hens.; 
hence  do  not  lay  when  eggs  are  high  in  price.    Late  hatched  chicks 
should  be  sold  as  soon  as  large  enough.    They  never  pay  to  keep 
over  winter.    They  eat  their  heads  oft'  till  spring  and  commence 
laying  when  eggs  are  low.   Cockerels  hatched  at  any  time  should  be 
3o]d.  or  killed  for  the  table  when  they  weigh.  I4  or  2  pounds.  They 
are  a  nuisance  with  pullets  or  even  hens.   It  is  best  to  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  as  soon  as  you  can  tell  them  apart. 
-  In  feeding  hens  for  eggs  I  give  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning, 
composed  of  4  parts  bran,  1  part  middlings,  1  part  cornmeal,  2  parts 
ground  oats,  and  1  part  animal  meal,  a  substitute  for  the  bugs  and 
worms  which  they  find  in  summer.    I  prefer  hens  in  large  yards  to 
free  range  for  winter,  because  one  has  better  control  of  them,  and 
because  they  use  their  energy  for  producing  eggs  instead  of  roaming 
about.  It  is  the  same  with  hens  as  with  cows.  Those  cows  which  are 
comfortablv  housed,  and  well  cared  for,  given  more  milk  and  butter 
than  those 'ranging  for  their  food.   I  give  enough  of  a  crumbly  mash 
(not  slop)  in  the  morning  that  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  ten  minutes. 
At  noon  I  give  a  half  ration  of  wheat,  oats,  or  kaffir  corn;  at  night  I 
feed  all  they  will  eat  of  wheat,  oats,  or  whole  corn  warmed  when  a 
sudden  drop  in  temperature  threatens.   Corn  may  be  fed  more  freely 
to  Leghorns  and  the  other  light  breeds.    For  the  night  feed  I  give 
all  they  can  eat  even  if  a  little  is  left  in  the  litter  to  work  for  next 
diay.   Hang  up  a  head  of  cabbage  for  them  to  pick  at  so  they  have 
to 'jump  a  little  to  get  it.    Turnips,  beets,  apple  pares,  etc.,  also 
make  a  good  substitute  for  green  food.    About  one  third  clover 
chaff  scalded  and  mixed  in  the  morning  mash  is  highly  relished  by 
the  fowls.    Grit  is  highly  essential  for  poultry  through  the  winter, 
and  especially  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.    One  cheap 
method  of  preparing  grit  for  hens  is  by  taking  1^  bushels  coarse 
sand  and  4-  bushel  lime  with  a  little  salt  added.   Make  a  mortar  of 
this  and  put  it  into  some  building  where  the  fowls  have  access  to 
it  and  see  how  they  reduce  the  pile.    One  form  of  so-called  chicken 
cholera  is  nothing  but  indigestion,  and  is  caused  by  lack  of  grit.  I 
have  an  idea  that  if  a  man  were  to  eat  whole  grain  and  have  no 
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means  of  grinding  it  he  would  have  cholera  in  a  short  time.  Grit  is 
the  only  teeth  fowls  have  and  if  deprived  of  these  they  will  soon  suc- 
cumb to  death.  Always  have  fresh  air  in  the  hen-house  but  avoid  a 
draught  over  the  hens.  They  can  stand  a  go«d  deal  of  cold,  but 
catch  cold  very  readily  when  a  current  of  air  passes  over  them.  All 
knot  holes  or  cracks  in  the  walls  should  be  closed. 

It  has  been  found  that  twenty-five  hens  in  one  flock  give  a  larger 
profit  in  proportion  to  cost  of  buildings  and  fo«d  than  larger  flocks. 
If  the  flocks  are  increased  in  size,  extra  precaution  has  to  be  taken 
regarding  cleanliness.  As  before  stated,  chicken  cholera  in  winter  is 
indigestion  caused  by  the  absence  of  grit  for  grinding  their  food. 
If  you  open  a  fowl  supposed  to  die  from  cholera  you  will  find  that  the 
gizzard  is  empty  of  grit.  If  you  examine  a  fowl  in  summer  supposed 
to  have  cholera,  you  will  find  that  they  are  literally  covered  with 
lice.  Lice,  filth,  dampness  and  improper  feeding  are  the  poultry- 
man's  greatest  enemies. 

Fighting  lice  is  not  pleasant  work,  but  is  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. Thoroughly  whitewash  the  house  with  a  little  crude  carbolic 
acid.  The  wash  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  old  broom  but  more 
easily  with  a  spray-pump.  Every  crack  and  crevice  should  be  filled. 
Saturate  the  roost  poles  with  coal  oil  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
About  once  a  month  close  the  hen  house  tight,  taking  care  that  no 
hens  are  left  in,  then  burn  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  it.  Keep  it  closed 
for  an  hour;  then  open  doors  and  windows.  To  rid  the  hens  of  lice 
some  grease  them.  Dust  them  thoroughly  with  a  good  insect  pow- 
der three  times,  one  w^ek  apart.  Treat  j-our  hens  the  same  way 
when  they  are  hatching;  besides  dusting  the  nest.  Another  method 
is  to  take  one  gallon  of  coal  oil,  and  put  as  much  Naptha  Campho  in 
it  as  will  dissolve.  Take  a  box  about  twenty  inches  deep  or  deeper, 
paint  the  box  inside  with  this  comipound  as  high  as  the  fowls  head, 
then  put  the  fowls  in.  Cover  with  coarse  burlap  bags  or  a  basket  so 
the  fowls  can  not  get  out.  If  covered  too  tight  they  will  suffocate. 
In  fifteen  minutes  or  half  hour  there  will  be  no  live  louse  on  the  hens. 
Always  replant  the  box  with  the  liquid  before  putting  another  lot 
in.    Some  put  this  on  the  roosts  before  the  fowls  get  on. 

To  give  you  an  idea  what  the  American  hen  did  in  1897,  I  will  give 
you  a  few  statistics.  She  laid  14,400,000,000  eggs  at  an  average  of 
15  cents  a  dozen  equals  |65,000,000.  Poultry  sold  as  meat  brought 
1125,000,000,  total  earnings  |290,000,000.  The  American  hen  packed 
inside  these  shells  650.000  tons  of  water  or  enough  to  fill  a  canal 
one  mile  long,  .320  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep.  The  shells  required 
to  hold  this  water  contained  110,000  tons  lime.  In  the  14,400,000,000 
eggs  laid  that  year  there  were  according  to  the  analysis  of  a  single 
egg,  55,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The  earnings  of  poultry  for  1897 
were  |290.000,000;  value  of  wheat  crop,  |237,938,998;  value  of  oats 
crop,  1163,655,068;  value  of  potato  crop,  .§78,984,545;  value  of  milch 
cows,  1263,955,545;  value  of  swine,  |188,529.745;  value  of  sheep, 
$68,167,725.  Thus  you  see  that  the  despised  hens  earn  more  in  a 
year  than  the  value  of  any  other  product  of  the  farm.  The  above 
does  not  include  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  which  gives  |40, 000,000 
more  to  the  earnings  of  fowls  on  the  farm. 
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EDUCATION. 


Br  KTTA  M.  POST,  Oood  Intent,  Pa. 


Shakespeare  said: 
"Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven." 
The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  duty  wMch  every  one  owes  to 
himself  and  society.    All  knowledge  is  useful.    The  more  a  man 
knows  the  greater  his  happiness  and  usefulness,  provided  he  puts 
it  to  the  right  use.   Every  idea  he  gains,  every  truth  he  gleans  from 
nature,  science,  or  religion,  is  so  much  wealth  and  treasure,  com- 
pared to  which  dollars  and  cents  are  literally  nothing. 

Truth  belongs  to  everything  we  see  above,  around,  beneath  us. 
We  cannot  move  a  step  without  something  to  think  about,  some- 
thing that  will  enlarge  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  and  be  of  ser- 
vice to  us  in  practical  evervday  life.  The  great  variety  of  objects 
in  nature  cannot  be  without  design  of  enriching  our  mmds  and 
hearts,  if  we  but  consider  them,  and  evolve  them  from  truth  and 
knowledge.  The  contemplative  mind  cannot  help  finding  tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything.  Not  only  does  nature  »prea(^  out  her  vast  volume 
for  our  instruction,  but  the  generations  of  the  past  have  lived  for 
us.  Their  gathered  treasures  brought  from  innumerable  sources 
we  have  in  books.  . 

Never  before  were  the  chances  for  a  liberal  educatiou  so  good 
as  at  the  present  time.  Our  public  schools,  which  form  the  founda- 
tiou  of  most  people's  education,  are,  we  think,  becoming  more 
thorough  each  year.  Therebv  the  masses  are  becoming  better  edu- 
cated, and  not  only  in  our  public  schools,  but  also  through  the  rapid 
increase  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  uuiversity  extensiou,  even- 
ing schools  in  the  large  centers,  correspondence  schools,  Chautauqua 
reading  circles,  and  summer  schools. 

Most  of  us  do  not  choose  our  vocations.  Accident,  chance,  en- 
vironment, location  of  birthplace,  poverty,  lack  of  early  opportuni- 
ties or  education,  generally  have  more  to  do  with  our  position  in  lite 
than  free  choice.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  hundreds  of  youths  are 
injured  by  going  to  college.  Many  go  to  have  a  good  time,  avoid 
work  at  home,  or  because  it  is  the  popular  thing  to  do.  Unless  an 
education  fits  one  for  the  occupation  or  profession  foT  which  he  has 
an  inclination,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  discontented. 

In  this  advanced  age  no  oue  would  think  of  trying  to  practice 
medicine,  preach  or  plead  cases  at  the  bar  without  completing  a 
course  in  their  especial  line  of  work,  at  one  of  our  universities,  so 
why  can't  we  have  farmers  who  have  taken  a  thorough  course  in 
their  line  of  work?  Washington,  who  ever  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest in  measures  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  in  1796,  m 
his  message  to  Congress  plead  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Board  of  Agriculture,  but  Congress  took  no  action  on  the  proposi- 
tion. 
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In  1862,  Justin  L.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  introduced  into  Congress 
a  bill  which  finally  passed  providing  for  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  State  where  the 
leading  object  should  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  as  were  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  For 
this  purpose  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative were  to  be  sold  and  the  money  invested  so  as  to  constitute 
a  perpetual  fund  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent.,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  schools.  This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges,  which  are  now  foremost  among  our  best  schools. 

With  money  making  as  an  object  instructions  are  there  given  in 
tillage,  crop  production,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  dairying,  farm 
management,  orcharding,  small  fruit  culture,  and  gardening.  Insect 
life  is  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden, 
including  a  study  of  beneficial  and  injurious  insects  with  practical 
methods  of  combating  the  latter,  the  laws  of  disease  and  health  are 
studied,  with  the  causes  of  diseases  of  farm  animals  and  methods  of 
avoiding  and  combating  them. 

As  large  farms  are  managed  in  connection  with  the  colleges,  and 
work  is  required  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  orchards  and  gardens, 
students  become  familiarized  with  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
operations  in  these  lines,  and  taken  from  this  work  is  a  study  of 
the  results  secured  by  the  college  in  crop  production,  fruit  raising, 
gardening  and  feeding  for  beef,  milk  and  pork.  Carpenter  and 
blacksmith  shops  are  used  that  students  may  learn  to  handle  tools, 
and  be  able  to  make  the  common  repairs  needed  on  a  farm. 

Closely  connected  with  the  money  making  are  the  sciences  upon 
whose  laws  successful  farm  practices  are  based.  Bacteriology  is 
taught  that  any  'one  may  understand  the  conditions  necessary  for 
promioting  the  growth  of  bacteria  which  add  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  which  exhaust  the  soil 
and  bring  disease.  The  laws  of  plant  growth  are  taught  in  botany, 
that  the  farmer  may,  through  their  aid,  grow  larger  and  better 
crops.  An  understanding  of  natural  philosophy  enables  the  farmer 
to  store  mioisture  and  to  reduce  the  loss  of  water  from  the  soil  by 
evaporation.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  applied  to  farm  work  se- 
cured richer  soil,  better  yields,  cheaper  and  better  gain  in  feeding 
and  better  quality  of  farm  products.  The  fertility  of  our  new  lands 
has  been  produced  by  forces  which  have  been  at  work  for  countless 
ages.  A  knowledge  of  these  forces  as  taught  in  geology,  helps  the 
farmer  to  save  the  fertility  of  his  fields  until  used  for  crops,  and 
to  render  available  the  immense  food  stores  locked  up  in  the  soil. 
A  farmer  should  be  an  influential  citizen  as  well  as  a  skillful  pro- 
ducer, so  instruction  is  given  in  literature  and  language,  political  and 
economic  science,  oratory,  mathematics,  drawing  and  music.  Such 
training  enables  a  farmer  to  take  part  and  become  an  influential 
factor  in  social  and  public  work,  and  a  boy  securing  such  an  educa- 
tion, does  not  leave  the  farm,  but  becomes  an  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful worker.  If  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  and  has  not  the 
capital  to  run  a  farm  of  his  own,  he  can  soon  work  up  to  a  salary 
■of  from  |1,000  to  ^3.000  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  uneducated 
farm  hand  who  earns  from  |12  to  $18  per  month. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Morrill  asked  for  an  increased  endowment  for  these 
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schools.  In  189S  there  were  2,328  graduates  from  "our  farmer" 
schools,  and  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  in  all  34,168  gxaduates. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  important  factors  in  the  general  education 
of  the  farmers,  being  held  regularly  in  over  forty  states.  In  our  own 
State  some  300  Institutes  are  held  annually  with  an  attendance  of 
over  50,000. 


FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 


BY  MISS  FKBDDA  McCLEARY,  Amity,  Pa. 


To  possess  a  cultivated  mind,  and  to  have  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  around  us,  both  in  its  material  and  living  king- 
doms, is  such  hunger  of  the  soul  that  it  may  be  called  an  instinct. 
There  are  tribes  of  savages  so  low  in  mental  action  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  add  to  their  stock  of  information.  Their  brains  have 
never  been  sufficiently  aroused,  to  enable  them  to  think.  They 
have  not  the  mental  power  that  can  frame  a  regret.  The  plaintive 
cry  of  countless  millions  has  been  "give  me  knowledge  or  I  shall  die." 
No  doubt  we  have  all  sought  too  ardently  for  gold,  and  are  seeking 
still,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  all  the  many  civilized  centuries 
this  same  race  has,  with  equal  zeal,  asked  the  universe  to  tell  man 
its  secrets.  We  have  been  not  only  a  money-making  race,  but  we 
have  been  rather  good  children,  and  have  studied  hard  the  reasons  of 
science,  art  and  history.  If,  when  you  look  around  and  see  the 
millions  rushing  to  and 'fro  for  money,  you  feel  that  man  is  an  idol- 
ater, you  can  partly  dispel  that  painful  thought  if  you  attempt  to 
count '  the  multitudes  who  in  that  very  hour  are  pouring  over  books 
or  who,  in  meditation,  are  seeking  the  laws  of  the  God  of  nature. 

We  must  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  feet 
hurrying  along  through  the  places  of  barter,  intent  on  more  gold, 
but  so  must  we  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  vast  army  of  young 
and  old  who  are  asking  the  great  world  to  come  and  tell  them  its 
great  experience,  and  lead  them  through  its  literature  and  arts,  and 
down  the  grand  avenues  of  history.  Who  are  asking  this  to-day 
more  than^the  farmers  and  their  children?  Wlio  need  good  clean 
reading  and  good  libraries  more  than  the  farmers?  Yet  we  find 
in  a  great  manv  homes  few  books  and  newspapers.  Some  people 
have  formed  the  idea  that  one  does  not  need  much  of  an  education 
to  be  a  farmer,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  spend  time  and  money 
for  reading  matter.  But  we  find  the  truth  is  that  to  be  an  enter- 
prising farmer  it  behooves  him  to  have  his  mind  fully  developed  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  just  as  much  as  our  ministers 
physicians  or  teachers.  What  kind  of  a  physician  would  he  be  if 
he' did  not  keep  with  others  of  the  profession,  and  of  a  teacher  who 
did  not  know  something  of  what  was  going  on  outside  of  the  school 
yard?  The  best  way  we  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  great_ world  is 
by  reading.  There  are  papers  and  books  on  agriculture  which  every 
farmer  should  read,  and  will  if  he  is  successful.   Give  your  children 


a  chance  at  good  bright  reading.  I  believe  a  child's  character  can 
be  molded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  kind  of  literature  placed  in  his 
hands.  Give  him  plenty  of  bright  entertaining  story  books  thr'ough 
which  breathe  the  principles  of  temperance  and  right  living,  and  you 
need  not  worry  about  his  future.  Dime  novels  or  books  of  pernicious 
influence  will  not  hold  much  charm  for  him  after  the  taste  for  good 
reading  is  once  formed.  One  can  find  dozens  of  homes  in  a  day's 
travel  v/here  no  juvenile  books  or  papers  are  provided  for  the  young 
people.  The  parents  will  tell  you  they  have  so  many  expenses  for 
clothing  and  sending  their  children  to  school  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  any  but  the  necessary  things,  yet  in  many  cases  mothers  feed 
the  growing  stomachs  with  useless  and  expensive  knick-knacks  that 
are  positively  injurious,  the  cost  of  which  would  supply  the  children 
with  all  the  reading  matter  they  could  use;  besides  the  mother  could 
employ  her  time  which  the  work  of  preparation  consumes  to  some 
work  that  would  earn  enough  to  feed  the  young  minds  with  good 
pure  moral  ideas. 

Good  booksi  breathe  an  influence  if  they  only  lie  on  the  sitting 
room  table,  but  are  of  untold  benefit  in  moulding  character  when 
read  and  discussed  in  the  family.  Carlyle  says,  "All  books  are  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  sheep  and  goats."  ''Readers  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact,"  he  says,  "but  a  fact  it  is  of  daily  increasing  magnitude, 
and  already  of  terrible  importance  to  readers,  that  their  first  grand 
necessity  in  reading  is  to  be  vigilantly  and  conscientiously  select; 
and  to  know  that  bo'oks  like  human  souls  are  a&tually  divided  into 
what  we  may  call  sheep  and  goats." 

An  estimate  has  placed  the  number  of  new  books  published  an- 
nually at  25,000.  We  can  easily  see  that  the  most  devoted  reader 
can  not  hope  to  read- but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  world's  literature, 
were  he  blest  with  ample  leisure  and  a  long  life.  How  foolish  then 
to  read  that  which  is  trashy  or  of  no  particular  benefit.  Among  the 
motives  of  life  that  must  urge  us  all  onward,  let  us  place  the  con- 
stant development  of  the  mind  and  the  daily  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge. This  motive  will  blend  perfectly  with  the  motives  of  business 
and  pleasure.  It  destroys  idleness,  it  plucks  the  charm  fram  vice, 
it  quenches  thirst  for  riches,  it  brings  us  nearer  to  all  times  and 
nations,  and  binds  us  by  tender  ties  to  all  the  noble  living,  and  to 
all  the  noble  dead.  Long  and  wide  reading  of  the  world's  truths 
beat  down  the  walls  of  partition  and  transform  the  reader  into  a 
better  citizen. 


AN  EDUCATION  THAT  MAKES  SAFE.  USEFUL  AND  PROS- 

PEEOUS  CITIZENS. 


BY  T.  S.  WALL,  Gramvian,  Pa. 


Who  are  unsafe  citizens?  The  most  dangerous  to  our  free  insti- 
tutions are  probably  the  class  of  educated  rascals.  By  educated  I 
do  not  mean  in  the  broader  sence  of  education  for  such  would  be  an 
impossibility,  but  in  that  narrow  sense,  all  too  common,  too,  of  a 
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sharpeBed,  quickened,  intellect,  whicli,  while  giving  the  power  of 
training,  of  intellectual  development  to  a  mind  of  executive  ability, 
may  without  giving  normal  restraining  power  produce  a  mighty 
engine  of  destruction  to  our  body  politic.  The  power  of  knowledge 
has  been  known  and  acted  upon  for  many  centuries,  and  history 
will  show  that  not  the  wise  and  good  alone,  but  the  profligate,  the 
ambitious,  the  unscrupulous  and  the  tyranical  have  each  used  this 
power  for  their  separate  ends.  The  class  just  mentioned  is  dan- 
gerous, not  so  much  from  its  numbers,  but  from  its  ability  and  es- 
pecially  from  its  powers  to  lead  others.  These  have  existed  in  every 
country  mentioned  in  history  and  yet  their  power  for  evil  has  been 
limited  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  nation's  citizens,  the  rank  and 
file  of  common  people  have  been  soher,  thoughtful  and  industrious. 

A  very  much  larger  class  is  made  up  of  those  persons  who  can 
be  readily  influenced  to  hasty  or  questionable  or  visionary  or  wrong 
actions— in  short,  a  class  who  do  not  do  much  thinking  for  them- 

A  third  class  are  the  extremely  ignorant  and  ill-born,  who  are 
generallv  blindly  stubborn  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  con- 
vinced by  reasom  In  this  class  originates  in  unsanitary  surroundings 
the  plagues  of  pestilence  and  many  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature. 

THE  REMEDY. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  readily  admitted  by  intelligent  observers  that 
true  education  is  the  only  remedy  for  these  conditions  that  will  give 
permanent  and  entirely  satisfactory  results.  The  system  of  public 
schools  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  proper  means  of  reaching  all 
classes,  and  the  theory  of  the  state  in  supporting  the  common 
school  is  that  by  so  doing  it  is  safe-guarding  its  own  institutions. 
And  yet,  I  believe  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  believed  that 
the  intellectual  education  is  not  certain  to  produce  honest,  safe, 
citizens. 

Education  is  all  too  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  grow- 
ing rich  or  otherwise  gaining  power  over  others  to  be  used  for  selfish 
ends.  Then,  too,  the  normal  conditions  in  some  of  our  public  schools 
are  giving  reason  for  grave  concern,  to  many  thinking  people.  Not 
that  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  but  as  only  calling  attention  to  some  dangers  and  weak- 
nesses in  its  character.  A  fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  The  public  school  cannot  teach  what  is  not  called  for  by 
the  people.  Yet  it  can  and  will  teach  whatever  is  popularly  de- 
manded. Then  a  great  part,  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  educa- 
tion is,  and  must  always  be,  gotten  outside  of  the  public  school. 

THE  HOME  INFLUENCE. 

No  one  will  deny  the  elevating  influence  of  a  good  home  nor 
the  bad  influence  of  a  bad  home  upon  the  inmates  of  each.  And 
yet  many  parents,  through  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  and  indul- 
gence to  their  children,  allow  outside  and  inferior  influences  to 
overshadow  and  nullify  the  effects  of  home  life.  It  has  been  said 
that  anarchy  always  has  its  beginning  in  a  saloon,  and  th'ough  that 
is  no  doubt  true  in  so  far  as  its  immediate  plot  is  concerned,  yet  I 
believe  that  an  ill-governed  home  may  become  a  hotbed  of  anarchy. 
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Boys  and  girls  who  early  gain  the  idea,  as  many  are  doing,  that 
parental  restraint  and  oversight  is  tyranny,  may  soon  be  very  easily 
pointed  out  among  the  half  lawless  young  men  and  young  women 
who  think  it  smart  to  misbehave  in  public  places.  Others  may 
be  found  frequenting  loafing  places,  saloons  and  other  places  of 
questionable  lesort.  Can  it  be  expected  that  such  children  will  be 
satisfied  to  always  live  under  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  and 
become  peaceful,  decent,  respected,  safe  citizens? 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  habits  of  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
just  and  equable  rules  of  the  proper  home  government  are  certainly 
a  good  preparation  for  entrance  into  citizenship  in  a  free  republic. 
Yet  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  restraint  and  reproof  are  to  be 
the  all  of  home  influence.  Far  from  it.  But  respect  and  love  for 
parents  (as  for  teachers)  and  duty  towards  them  must  be  the  ground 
work  for  home  or  other  true  education  and  the  right  preparation  for 
good  citizenship. 

SUMMARY. 

The  safe  citizen,  then,  is  one  who  is  not  only  intelligent  intellect- 
ually, but  morally.  One  whose  life  is  a  benefit — not  a  menace  to 
others.  The  safe  citizen  is  a  thoughtful  citizen — not  a  mere  puppet 
of  a  man,  bowing  to  the  new  opinion  of  every  demagogue  that  comes 
along,  but  one  who  is  capable  of  measuring  and  weighing  evidence, 
and  of  evolving  independent  thoughts  upon  every  subject  presented 
for  his  consideration,  and  of  coming  to  sane  conclusions  for  him- 
self, no  matter  what  others  may  say  or  do. 

HOW  PRODUCED. 

Now,  I  think  that  you  will  see  that  the  education  that  will  produce 
such  a  citizen  must  first  form  good  habits  of  action  and  thought, 
and  secoud,  give  the  ability  for  independent  thought.  Science  is 
teaching  us  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  that  no  amount  of 
sophistry  can  change  a  law  of  the  universe.  Were  this  thoroughly 
understood  and  its  conclusions  entirely  reache.d  by  all  men,  the 
problem  of  education  in  all  lines  would  surely  be  much  simplified. 

THE  USEFUL  CITIZEN. 

The  safe  citizen  being  granted  the  useful  citizen  will  not  be  hard 
to  find.  He  will  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  useful 
citizen  will  be  public  spirited.  If  elected  to  office  he  will  do  his 
duty  manfully.  If  found  in  private  life  he  will  always  be  on  the 
side  of  good  government,  good  education,  good  roads,  improved 
morals,  better  methods  of  farming,  easier  ways  of  doing  business, 
economy,  neatness,  order  and  general  improvement. 

TEACHING. 

The  boy  who  is  to  be  the  future  useful  citizen  must  be  taught  to 
work  with  his  hands  and  brain,  and  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  its  inter-dependence.  He  must  be  taught  that  it  is  degrading 
to  shirk  a  duty.  That  some  part  of  our  abilities  and  possessions 
belong  to  and  ought  to  be  used  for  the  public  benefit. 
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PROSPERITY. 

The  very  qualities  that  make  a  safe  and  useful  citizen  can  but 
make  a  prosperous  one.  The  education  that  produces  a  trained  in- 
tellect, guided  by  a  fully  developed  moral  and  spiritual  power,  cap- 
able of  sure,  rational  thinking  and  of  reaching  sound  conclusions 
based  upon  careful  observation,  must  certainly  produce  prosperous 
citizens.  And  further  such  prosperity  will  not  be  based  upon  the 
ruins  of  some  brother's  fortune  but  will  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
well  directed  labor  carried  on  under  the  well  understood  laws  that 
govern  in  nature's  workshop. 

WHERE  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE? 

Where  shall  we  get  for  our  children  the  education  whose  outline  I 
have  barely  intimated?  First  and  foremost  I  believe  at  home.  Then, 
supplementing  it,  at  the  carefully  conducted  public  school  and  at 
other  schools,  but  preferably  in  the  country.  The  country  influence 
is  best.  Farmers  let  us  make  our  schools  better.  Not  just  on  the 
pattern  of  city  schools,  but  more  broad  and  developing.  Let  thought 
power  be  more  cultivated,  independence  of  mind  be  more  looked 
after,  while  go'od  habits  and  good  morals  are  being  very  carefully 
cultivated  in  even  the  youngest.  Teach  observation  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wonders  o/nature  about  us.  Why  not  show  our  sons  and 
daughters  something  of  nature's  mysteries  about  which  even  we  who 
work  among  them  so  much,  know  so  little.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  boys 
and  girls  were  trained  to  observe  more  of  the  wonders  of  nature  as 
found  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain,  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  farm, 
they  would  not  be  so  easily  won  away,  oftentimes  to  their  sorrow, 
by  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  the  city,  with  its  allurements  of  riches 
and  power  and  opportunity,  often  thinly  covering  pitfalls  of  vice, 
corruption  and  misery.  Let  us  study  more  carefully  'ourselves  into 
the  hidden  things  of  nature.  The  agricultural  class  has  always  been 
considered,  and  rightly,  the  conservative,  the  over  careful,  the  safe 
class  of  citizens,  yet  we  must  remember  that  conservatism  may  be 
carried  too  far  and  that  the  condition  of  intellectual  dependence  out 
of  which  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  Grange,  the  agricultural  news- 
paper and  the  farmers'  institute  are  fast  carrying  us  has  been  the 
result  in  a  great  measure  'of  'Over-conservatism  in  educational  mat- 
ters.  Let  us  go  forward,  but  carefully. 


AGEICULTUEE  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  NATION. 


BY  MRS.  AMY  PETTY  DKOKIiR,  F<(/(.s'  Pa. 


Now  some  may  think  that  this  is  making  a  strong  assertion,  but 
if  it  were  not  so  we  would  fall  far  below  our  intention,  for  we 
m.ean  to  take  high  ground  for  the  farmer  to-night,  both  in  ^theory 
and  practice.  We  have  scriptural  authority  for  saying  that  the  first 
man  was  aj;iller  of  the  soil,  and  vv-e  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
last  inhabitant  of  the  earth  will  be  a  farmer  also.    We  know 
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he  will  stick  to  the  old  earth  as  long  as  he  can  anyway.  Now  you 
all  understand  what  I  mean  by  a  backbone,  and  how,  physically,  we 
could  not  exist  without  this  very  indispensable  part  of  our  anatomy. 
Morally,  we  may  exist,  but  are  of  no  use  to  ourselves  and  very 
little  to  anyone  else.  Yon  all  remember  when  the  scholar  was  asked 
by  her  teacher  to  tell  her  of  the  creation  of  man,  she  said,  "Well 
God  made  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  then  he  took  out  his 
backbone  and  made  woman."  Now  whether  the  man  who  lacks  this 
"  essential  part  of  the  human  frame,  whether  it  has  fallen  to  some  of 
the  feminine  portion  of  his  family,  I  know  not,  but  I  should  not 
wonder  for  he  is  generally  a  sleepy  fellow  anyway.  The  first  thing 
the  wide-awake  American  asks,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
when  he  hears  an  assertion  made,  is  "Why  is  it  so?"  Now  I  do 
not  think  that  many  of  you  will  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  assertion  at  the  head  of  my  paper.  In  the  first 
place  the  farmers  are  the  producers  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
consumers.  If  we  did  not  work,  they  could  not  eat.  (But  where  is 
^  the  man  who  can  live  without  dining).  And  if  cotton  was  not  raised 
and  wool  grown,  people  would  be  like  the  primeval  man,  without 
clothes  to  wear,  and  while  disaster  to  any  part  of  our  country  means 
disaster  to  all,  yet  when  the  crops  of  the  country  fail,  it  brings 
suffering  and  sorrow  to  all,  and  has  a  serious  effect  on  all  commerce. 
When  the  farmer  is  prosperous  the  whole  county  is  prosperous. 

'Then  we  are  the  backbone  of  the  nation  because  we  are  strong  and 
give  of  our  strength  to  others.  If  to  make  an  honest  man  you  must 
begin  with  his  grandmother,  when  you  hear  of  a  brilliant,  busy, 
brainy  city  man  making  a  howling  success  of  life  along  lines  of  poli- 
tics, manufacture,  or  science,  etc.,  you  may  make  up  your  mind,  and 
in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  be  right,  that  somewhere  in  the  past  he  has 
had  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  who  has  stored  up  energy  and 
health  by  tilling  the  soil,  which  has  been  transmitted  down  through 
successive  generations  to  him.  That  the  decline  of  agriculture  is 
the  decline!  of  the  nation's  vigor,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  recent  writer 
who  says  that  owing  to  England  abolishing  some  laws  and  substitut- 
ing others  that  were  a  failure,  farming  became  unprofitable,  and 
England  turned  from  agriculture  to  manufacture;  in  less  than  twen- 
ty-five years  the  value  of  the  Avheat  crop  fell  from  forty-five  million 
dollars  a  year  to  nine  million;  in  1852  Great  Britain  produced  nearly 
all  the  food  it  consumed,  now  it  imports  75  per  cent.  In  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  area  of  Britain's  green  crops 
of  not  far  from  a  million  acres;  vast  areas  formerly  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  wheat  became  hunting  fields,  moors,  untilled  meadows, 
etc.,  thus  driving  the  people  to  the  already  overcrowded  cities  where 
in  the  course  of  time  they  degenerated  into  hoodlums,  beggars  and 
criminals,  who  casts  no  vote,  pays  no  taxes,  plies  no  trade,  and  have 
no  place  to  call  home,  and  bringing  into  the  world  other  miserable 
starved  wretches  more  miserable  than  themselves.  This  state  of 
things  had  been  going  on  for  years  Vv'hen  the  Boer  War  broke  out, 
and  when  England  called  for  enlistments  the  nation  found  its  physi- 
cal vigor  sapped,  and  a  London  newspaper  asserts  that  out  of  eleven 
thousand  recruits  examined,  ten  thousand  v/ere  rejected.  Poor  air, 
bad  food,  no  Vvork  and  criminal  associations  had  done  their  work, 
and  Chamberlain,  knowing  that  the  decline  of  agriculture  meant  the 
decline  of  national  life,  believes  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
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evil  is  to  restore  agriculture  by  making  it  profitable  and  largely 
followed,  and  so  draw  the  teeming  millions  back  to  tlie  country. 

Contrast  with  this  Secretary  Wilson's  report  of  agriculture.  If 
you  haven't  read  it,  be  sure  and  do  so — it's  great — the  corn  crop 
reaching  the  enormous  figures  of  two  billion,  seven  hundred  million 
bushels,  amount  in  value  to  about  sixteen  dollars  eacli  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  hay 
crop,  six  hundred  and  five  million  dollars;  the  cotton  crop  about  the 
same,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  dairy  pro- 
ducts reach  the  figures  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollars, 
and  the  old  hen  has  gotten  in  her  work  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  wealth  production  of  farmers  in  general  is 
six  billion,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  milliou  dollars,  an  excess  above 
last  year  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  billiou.  Farms  have  also  increased 
in  value.  Statistics  are  generally  considered  tiresome  things,  but 
Secretary  Wilson's  whole  report  reads  like  the  best  of  poetry  to  me. 

]S1  ow,  dou't  let  us  get  all  putted  up  with  pride  and  vanity  and  say, 
"We  are  the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us,"  but  let  us  give 
the  credit  where  it  belougs,  and  do  you  know  I  believe  that  more 
than  any  one  thing  that  has  contributed  to  this  result  is  the 
education  that  farmers  have  received  from  these  scho'ols  of  the  far- 
mei'S,  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  C+range,  and  our  education  has 
just  begun.  1  am  not  going  into  details  over  the  set-backs  that 
farmers  have,  that  which  takes  the  stiffness  out  of  their  backbones. 
Suffice  it  to  sav  that  among  them  are  long  hours,  the  potato  bug, 
the  grasshopper,  the  potato  blight,  the  pear  blight,  the  codling 
<noth,  and  how  many  kinds  of  scale  are  there;  besides  the  awful  scale 
with  the  awful  name. 

Well,  fellow  farmers,  we  know  our  own  burdens,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  of  our  city  cousins,  and  therefore  our  lot  seems  hard  to 
bear  compared  with  theirs.  Let  not  the  small  farmer  compare  his  lot 
with  the  city  rich,  but  with  the  toiling  millions  who  have  to  work 
for  their  daily  bread,  with  a  few  rented  rooms  to  live  in,  and  whose 
condition,  if  the  bread  winner  is  laid  aside,  is  indeed  a  pitiable  one. 

"Now  how  shall  we  continue  to  play  this  important  role  in  the 
national  life?"  Secretary  Wilson  has  given  us  some  good  pointers 
in  his  admirable  report  to  make  us  greater  in  the  future  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past.  By  irrigation  and  drainage,  by  taking 
better  care  of  our  forests,  by  enforcing  the  pure  food  laws,  etc., 
etc.  To  keep  us  a  power  we  must  bring  up  our  land  to^  its 
highest  productiveness  and  value.  We  believe  in  liberal,  beneficient 
laws  for  the  fanner,  and  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  not  to  give 
them  to  him.  Let  us  be  proud  of  our  vocation.  Unity  of  action  and 
standing  together  will  accomplish  wonders  and  farmers  who  have 
done  so  much  through  organization  can  do  more.  If  our  country 
boys  instead  of  going  to  the  city  to  clerk,  or  drive  teams,  or  work 
on  the  street  cars,  would  stay  on  the  farm,  the  great  problem 
that  is  now  confronting  the  farmers,  namely,  that  of  getting  help 
to  raise  and  gather  the  crops,  would  be  solved,  and  how  much 
better  for  the  boys.  The  careful,  saving,  industrious,  honest 
farmhand,  becomes  the  tenant  and  later  the  owner  of  a  farm  him- 
self, and  knows  where  his  daily  bread  is  coming  from,  which 
many  a  one  who  started  out  in  life  with  him  and  drifted  to  the 
city,  does  not  know.    I  am  not  comparing  the  advantages  of  city  and 
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country  life;  there  are  many  desirable  advantages  about  the  city 
life,  and  many  undesirable  ones.  There  is  a  chance  for  the  scholar 
— go'od  schools  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  many  other  opportunities 
which  we  do  not  possess,  but  we  could,  as  did  our  forefathers,  get 
along  without  the  city,  but  could  they  exist  without  us? 

Now  to  be  a  healthy  growing  person,  our  backbones  must  be 
sound  and  healthy— no  curvatures  of  the  spine  or  other  diseases, 
so  the  backbone  of  this  nation  needs  to  be  composed  of  men  who 
I'ove  our  free  institutions  and  believe  in  education  and  our  free 
schools,  and  love  our  starry  banner  more  than  any  other  flag  that 
ever  floated;  men  who  would  give  their  lives  if  necessary  to  uphold 
and  protect  it;  men  who  love  it  more  even  than  the  flag  of  their 
mother-country,  and  would  defend  it  with  their  life  if  need  be,  and 
I  care  not  under  what  name  they  may  be  called,  or  what  nationality, 
I  call  them  Americans.  And  let  us' native-born  Americans  learn  a 
lesson'  from  their  industry,  pluck,  perseverance  and  frugality  in 
acquiring  farm  homes  in  this  country.  A  small  farm,  paid  for  and 
made  the  most  of,  is  the  ideal  life  for  the  farmer,  "where  every 
Sunday  'lis  his  lot  to  have  a  pullet  in  the  pot."  Then  friends  let  us 
go  slow  about  selling  the  old  home.  I  know  we  seem  to  be  up 
against  it  when  we  become  old  and  have  no  sons  to  take  our  places, 
and  many  old  people  are  moving  to  the  cities,  but  it  is  hard  to  trans- 
plant old  trees,  and  they  are  being  brought  back  one  by  one  to  sleep 
in  the  old  burial  place  with  their  kindred. 

Education  is  a  prime  factor  in  building  up  backbone.  It  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  college  education.  Our  forefathers  were  educated 
by  hard  knocks,  going  into  a  new  country  with  but  few  widely  scat- 
tered neighbors,  with  the  land  first  to  clear,  then  to  get  in  a  crop 
quick  to  furnish  food  for  their  growing  families.  The  quickness, 
alertness,  skill  and  forethought  needed  to  develop  their  resources 
was  an  education  in  itself.  Our  children  need  not  all  be  educated 
along  the  same  lines,  but  they  all  need  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build  later  on,  which  can  be  gotten  in  our  district  schools.  Let  us 
remember  that  there  are  other  things  to  live  for  than  the  almighty 
dollar.  What  we  hoard  we  leave  when  we  die,  but  what  good  we 
have  builded  into  our  lives  and  characters,  through  helping  others 
and  living  right,  is  also  a  part  of  our  immortal  life.  Let  us  abhor 
greed  and  graft,  and  not  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing.  We 
must  be  an  aggressive  and  progressive  people  and  keep  up  with  the 
procession  too,  but  we  need  to  hold  to  all  the  essential  things,  in- 
dustry, honesty  (with  a  big  H)  frugality,  kindness  and  courage,  re- 
membering that 

"This  world  is  mostly  foam  and  bubble. 

Two  things  stand  like  stone, 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  in  our  own."  . 

Farmers'  know  how  to  bear  adversity  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  bear  prosperity.  If  we  know  these  things,  happy  are  we 
if  we  do  them,  then  if  danger  comes  to  our  beloved  country,  if  come 
it  must,  the  farmer  will  be  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past, 
not  a  menace  to  free  institutions  but  a  protection  to  our  homes  and 
firesides,  and  if  I  was  your  commander  and  were  to  give  you  your 
marching  orders,  they  would  be  "American  Homes — American  Far- 
mers to  the  Front— Right  About  Face— MAECH." 
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ATTK ACTIVE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  GEOUNDS. 

By  D.  L.  HARTMAN,  Etters,  Pa. 


This  subject  for  discussion  it  seems  has  been  tossed  from  hand 
to  hand  and  I  would  gladly  too  have  passed  it  on,  only  that  it  struck 
me  late  and  there  was  no  time  to  dodge.  That  it  is  important, 
nothing  less  than  a  duty  tO'  furnish  pleasant  surroundings  where 
our  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  spend  so  much  of  early,  receptive 
life,  no  thoughtful  one  can  doubt.  That  the  matter  is  almost  en- 
tirelv  neglected,  all  can  see. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  with  the  naturally  slow  evolution  of  public 
opinion,  the  schoolhouse  and  its  furnishings  have  been  improved. 
The  old  log  house,  with  long  slab  seats  and  open  fire-place  perhaps, 
of  which  our  fathers  tell,  gradually  gave  way  to  houses  of  better 
build,  supplied  with  better  though  still  crude  furnishings,  thus  year  by 
year,  the  old  has  given  way  to  new  and  better  things,  until  we  have 
the  comparative  perfections  of  to-day.  But  all  this  while  what  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  grounds  that  surround  the  school?  Alas! 
too  often  there  are  no  grounds  worth  the  name  to  be  improved. 
In  passing  we  may  see  a  schoolhouse  here  crowded  into  the  angle 
of;  convL-rging  roads,  there  one  fitted  in  among  bushes  and  rocks,  and 
still  another  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  a  bluff;  anywhere  ap- 
parently to  save  the  few  dollars  required  to  purchase  better  land. 
And  for  the  same  preposterous  reason,  many  school  sites  are  so 
small  they  seem  to  have  been  surveyed  on  the  principle  that  room 
enough  for  a  foundation  is  plenty  for  all  purposes.  But  I  see  the 
dawn  of  better  things.  Here  and  there  a  house  has  been  rebuilt 
on  more  suitable  and  larger  grounds.  So  we  may  hope  if  we  but  let 
slow  human  tendencies  to  improve,  to  take  their  natural  course,  that 
our  great-grandchildren's  children  will  have  their  schoolhouses  lo- 
cated on  the  most  desirable  site  the  locality  can  produce,  surrounded 
by  ample  grounds,  where  children  may  find  unstinted  room  for 
sports,  and  interplanted  with  stately  trees,  giving  the  important  air 
the  school  deserves,  but  now  so  sadly  lacks. 

But  as  that  hope  is  long  deferred,  what  can  we  do  to  improve 
conditions  now?  First,  what  are  the  most  salient  points  to  make 
Tlttractive  the  grounds  of  country  schools?  In  this  inquiry  it  is  well 
to  get  the  pupils'  point  of  view,  since  it  is  for  their  benefit  improve- 
ments should  be  planned,  and  not  for  ours.  Neglect  to  get  this 
risht  may  lead  to  quaint  mistakes.  Allow  me  to  illustrate:  The 
school  fathers  who  built  the  house  where  I  attended  school  when 
a  small  boy,  seemed  to  get  the  idea  then  that  something  should 
be  done  to'adorn  the  place;  but  apparently  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  to  inclose  the  tiny  plot  around  the  house  with  a  tall 
board  fence  near  six  feet  highf  T  presume  at  least  it  was  meant  as 
ornament,  for  if  it  was  intended  to  keep  us  boys  within  its  bounds, 
the  work  and  cost  to  build  that  fence  was  surely  lost.  A  doubtful 
attraction  you  may  think.    Well  now,  as  an  attraction  to  us  boys 
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that  fence  was  not  so  bad;  thougli  safe  to  say  not  in  the  way  the 
wisdom  that  had  planned  it  meant.  On  that  fence  our  contingent  of 
"young  America"  took  daily  lessons  in  climbing  upward  in  the 
world.  Then  v/heu  by  this  process  some  of  the  boards  were  loosed 
so  they  could  be  removed  without  too  much  violence,  we  got  an 
early  view  of  ups  and  downs  in  life  by  playing  see-saw  there  and 
later  more  the  odds  and  ends  of  that  old  fence  to  shreds,  in  coasting 
down  the  slopes  of  an  adjoining  hill.  'Tis  plain,  however,  that  all 
these  advantages,  and  many  more  besides,  might  have  been  pro- 
vided at  much  less  cost  and  saved  a  blot  upon  the  landscape  too. 

But  laying  jest  aside,  it  seems  to  me  a  proper  location  is  of  first 
importance;  in  fact  I  know  a  few  schoolhouses  so  badly  placed  that 
this  alone  should  condemn  their  continued  use.  Next,  tlie  grounds 
should  be  of  such  size  that  a  number  of  groups  of  pupils,  boys  and 
girls,  both  large  and  small,  may  find  room  for  their  plays  and  games 
Avithout  interference.  However,  this  applies  mainly  to  grounds 
that  may  be  planned  in  the  future.  But  what  of  the  grounds  we 
have  at  present?  There  are  those  who  advocate  the  planting  of 
school  grounds  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  trees;  in  short  to 
make  of  it  an  ornamental  park,  which  necessarily  would  require 
such  close  restrictions  on  childish  freedom  as  to  make  each  plant 
and  tree  appear  to  breath  out  "Don't;"  a  thought  most  dreary  to  the 
children's  minds. 

I  cannot  agree  with  these,  but  hold  that  freedom  for  vigorous 
sport  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  to  the  child.  A  few 
spreading,  ornamental  trees,  well  placed  and  stoutly  protected  until 
established,  would  not  interfere  with  this,  and  add  a  needed  charm. 
Any  more  than  this  on  our  small  grounds  I  think  is  ill  advised. 

There  are  grounds  where  drainage  is  imperfect  and  where  mud, 
always  a  nuisance  to  the  country  school,  becomes  almost  intolerable. 
Here  nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  to  thoroughly  drain  the  soil. 
Sometimes  grounds  with  obstructions  and  uneven  surface  by  a  little 
work  in  grading,  terracing  or  other  manipulation  of  the  soil,  might 
be  quite  transformed  and  rendered  safe.  One  of  my  brothers  once 
tripped  over  a  large  stump,  close  by  the  schoolhouse  door,  sustaining 
injuries  that  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  weeks.  The  school  authori- 
ties then  had  that  stump  removed.  It  were  better  to  have  had  it 
done  before. 

There  is  another  matter  in  this  connection  that  well  might  receive 
attention,  namely,  to  supply  some  of  the  simpler  mechanical  devices 
for  the  children's  recreation,  like  swings  and  see-saw  outfits,  and 
such  gymnastic  appliances  as  are  suited  for  use  in  open  air.  These 
would  be  greatly  enjoyed,  and  I  am  convinced  that  with  our  crowded 
course  of  study  every  move  for  judicious,  pleasant,  interested  exer- 
cise, will  make  for  better  schools. 

A  subject  somewhat  different,  but  very  near  akin  to  that  in  hand, 
should  engage  the  most  earnest  attention  of  every  thoughtful  farmer 
in  the  land.  That  is  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  school-garden 
with  every  country  school.  This  is  not  an  untried  theory,  but  is 
said  to  be  in  practical  operation  with  grand  results  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  an  experimental  way  at  different  points  in 
Massachusetts  and  some  'other  states.  The  object  is  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  to  correlate  the  academic  knowledge  of  the  school 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm.    Everywhere  farmers  bemoan 
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the  fact  that  the  brightest  boys  are  apt  to  leave  the  farm  for  pro- 
fessional or  business  life;  but  is  it  not  plain  that  the  requirements 
of  preparation  by  our  teachers,  the  text-books  and  in  fact  the  entire 
spirit  of  our  schools  tend  to  magnify  the  importance  of  bookish 
lore  and  professional  and  commercial  eminence,  while  the  great  book 
of  nature  with  all  its  subtle  mysteries  that  affect  the  farmer  in  his 
work  is  to  the  farnier-boy  within  our  schools  a  sealed  volume,  and 
the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  farmers  calling  all  unknown.  It  is 
true  the  sessions  of  our  schools  fall  in  a  time  least  suited  to  the 
full  development  of  this  garden  plan,  yet  properly  conducted  it  can 
not  fail  of  great  results.  I  little  doubt  that  in  the  indefinite  future 
the  school-garden  will  not  bo  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  grounds 
of  our  country  public  schools. 


THE  QUESTION  OE  REST  AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF  LABOR. 


BT  n.  F.  BENDER,  Falls,  Pa. 


What  a  tired  people  we  have  grown  to  be!  When  our  great, 
great  grandfathers  were  hard  at  it,  chopping  down  trees,  building 
cabins,  splitting  rails  and  demolishing  stumps,  and  making  this 
great  American  wilderness  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  they  had  little 
thought  of  overwork.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the  plan  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  to  do  their  work  in  six  days  and  then  rest  one. 
They  had  no  time  to  fret  for  fear  they  were  doing  too  much  work. 
They  never  doubted  but  one  day  in  seven  was  sufficient  leisure. 
The  housekeeper  plied  her  unceasing  trade  of  spinning,  bleaching, 
knitting,  scouring  and  cooking  the  week  through.  It  was  only  work 
from  early  morn  to  dewj  eve,  and  the  question  of  rest  was  not 
thought  of.  In  short,  our  ancestors  were  a  tireless  people,  and 
never  dreamed  of  the  rest  needed  in  these  later  days. 

But  they  do  say  that  it  is  brain  work  that  is  exhaustive,  and  from 
the  number  of  holidays  we  now  require,  it  does  seem  that  we  are 
running  to  brains,  and  in  a  few  more  generations  shall  not  have  a 
body  to  bless  ourselves  with — will  be  all  think  and  no  act.  Law- 
yers and  law-makers,  and  they  are  synonymous  almost,  have  found 
out  how  very  wearisome  to  the  flesh  it  is  to  work  four  or  five  hours 
each  day,  and  so  they  have  exerted  themselves  to  get  legal  holidays 
scattered  thickly  along,  so  that  they  need  not  be  completely  over- 
done with  the  strain.  By  having  all  of  these  holidays,  they  can 
manage  to  keep  moving  along  without  fear  of  immediate  dissolu- 
tion while  they  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  creation.  The 
farmer  seems  to  be  about  the  only  one  left  v»'ith  any  of  the  old-time 
stick-at-it  propensities  and  he  is  so  hampered  by  the  closing  up  of 
business  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  his  affairs  on  those 
days.  In  the  little  use  he  has  for  Labor  Days,  Good  Fridays  and 
the  rest  of  them,  he  sometimes  forgets  they  are  going  on  and  goes 
into  the  village  to  do  some  errands;  but  he  must  stay  until  after 
six  o'clock  at  night  before  he  can  do  bank  business,  and  stores  and 
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shops  are  closed.  He  only,  whose  twice-taxed  land  so  largely  aids 
government  officials  in  their  numerous  holiday  rests  and  outings, 
is  obliged  to  keep  on  working  to  make  both  ends  meet.  With  all 
our  brains  and  all  our  rest  it  seems  surprising  that  as  a  people  we 
have  more  poverty  and  wickedness  abounding  among  the  masses 
than  at  any  previous  time.  It  looks  as  if  rest  and  brains  would  not 
get  us  into  the  Kingdom.  It  looks  as  though  we  have  been  trying  to 
creep  out  of  work  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  by  the  holiday 
system,  and  by  general  won"t-do-it  principles.  The  higher  law  makes 
no  provision  for  holidays,  theatres  and  so  forth.  "Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor,"  and  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
is  its  decree. 

The  question  that  seems  to  concern  this  country  particularly  is 
how  to  ohtain  the  most  luxuries  with  the  least  work.  Time  was 
when  if  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children  all  pegged  away  at  some 
useful  industry,  according  to  the  example  of  the  early  settlers,  they 
would  rise  in  importance  as  surely  as  cream  rises  to  the  top  of  a 
pan  of  milk.  Nor  is  the  good  old  plan  of  industry  and  economy  yet 
entirely  untrustworthy,  though  grov/ing  more  so  as  the  years  roll 
by.  Large  houses,  fine  furniture  and  elegant  dress  with  no  busi- 
ness or  visible  means  to  back  it  all  up  are  everyday  sights.  One  is 
often  tempted  to  think  there  is  not  much  difference  between  those 
who  work  and  those  who  pay,  but  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of 
those  who  play.  Many  young  people  born  in  the  country  have  doubt- 
less had  at  some  period  a  longing  for  the  city  and  its  gaities.  It  is 
like  measles,  you  can  scarcely  escape  having  it  once  in  a  lifetime; 
but  it  is  often  harder  to  cure  and  more  disastrous  in  consequence 
than  measles.  Many  a  green  youth  has  gone  to  the  city  to  have 
his  eye  teeth  cut,  and  came  back  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  Par- 
mer's sons  also  leave  the  farms  in  great  numbers  and  seek  the  city, 
hoping  that  in  s'ome  mercantile  or  professional  life  to  escape  the 
drudgery  of  the  farm.  Here  and  there  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  good  principled  makes  a  mark  in  the  world,  but  nine-tenths  fare 
worse  than  those  who  patiently  coiitinue  in  the  home  field.  But  I 
never  yet,  in  city  or  country,  saw  either  man  or  woman  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  worthy  members  of  society,  as  examples  safe  to 
imitate,  who  was  not  laboring  industriously  in  some  branch  of  use- 
fulness. 

I  am  not  one  to  say  you  must  be  a  farmer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  me- 
chanic. I  believe  one  occupation  as  honorable  as  another.  Nor 
would  I  say  a  girl  must  study  medicine,  or  art,  or  millinerv;  but 
I  would  say  to  all  you  must  work  in  some  necessary  field.  This  is 
laid  upon  you  by  a  hand  you  can  not  turn  from  its  purpose.  Gospel 
truth  and  Biblical  teaching  enjoin  industry  and  frugality.  The  son 
who  plows  and  sows  and  lightens  the  labor  of  his  father,  is  in  just 
as  worthy  a  pursuit  as  he  who  leaves  the  paternal  calling  for  a 
"dressed-up  profession."  The  daughter  who  lends  a  willing  hand 
in  assisting  her  mother  at  home,  and  gladdens  the  old  folks'  hearts 
with  her  cheerful  presence  is  a  peer  of  the  highest;  and  if  not  to  her, 
to  whom  shall  it  be  said,  "Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all." 

When  we  consider  who  made  the  country  and  who  made  the  city, 
it  ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  sticking  to  the  fields.  Some  people 
think  country  life  monotonous;  but  city  life  is  far  more  liumdrum. 
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Farmers  change  their  work  with  each  season,  but  city  workers  ap- 
pear to  perform  the  same  duties  every  day  and  every  week  in  the 
year.  I  am  sure  some  of  them  would  be  cured  of  their  craving  for 
the  glare  and  frivolity  of  great  cities  if  they  would  weather  out 
farm  life  until  their  understandings  were  more  fully  developed. 

It  has  been  said  "The  love  of  change  is  a  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion in  our  nature,"  and  observation  corroborates  this,  and  shows  us 
that  those  who  succeed  are  those  who  stick.  Stability  and  character 
can  not  be  taught  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  those  children  who 
are  always  kept  on  the  wing;  who  winter  in  one  place  and  summer  in 
another,' always' on  the  lookout  for  pleasure  and  excitement.  He 
who  can  create  his  own  happiness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  finds 
himself  has  within  him  one  of  the  great  elements  of  success  in 
business,  and  success  in  winning  happiness  also.  The  disturbers  of 
the  world's  peace  are  not  farmers;  they  have  no  dens  of  iniquity  to 
lure  the  young  to  ruin.  They  do  not  go  on  strikes,  or  head  riots. 
Would  we  exchange  the  peace  and  purity  of  our  farms  for  the  strife 
and  sinfulness  of  the  city?  Would  we  barter  health  and  safety  for 
enervation  and  peril?  A  thousand  times,  no!  Let  the  tide  flow 
back  to  the  farms,  until  the  agriculturist  shall  stand  as  of  yore,  a 
peer  of  the  noblest  in  the  land. 


NECESSARY  LEGISLATION. 


By  D.  B.  BAKER,  Dillshwrg,  Pa. 


Mr.  President,  Patrons  of  the  Soil,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  do 
not  wish  to  pose  as  a  "know  it  all"  or  as  an  "I  told  you  so."  But  as 
an  American,  a  citi/en  of  the  United  States,  the  country  of  the  free, 
we  have  the  privilege  to  suggest,  and  we  shall  for  a  little  while  ex- 
ercise this  privilege.  We  should  at  the  very  earliest  moment  have 
a  law  passed  that  WILL  exterminate  the  SAN  JOSE'  SCALE. 

Section  off  the  State  in  portions  small  enough  to  insure  thorough 
supervision,  grant  authority  to  the  fruit  warden  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  enter  upon  all  real  estate  (twice  a  year  at  the  proper  seasons) 
to  ferret  out,  spray  or  remove  every  tree  free  of  cost  to  the  property 
owner.  A  law  like  this  properly  enacted,  universally  established 
and  vigorously  enforced  will  bring  more  real  benefits  to  the  people 
than  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  misconstructed  vaccination  law. 
Imagine  this  country  bereft  of  all  orchard-grown  fruit,  or  possibly 
the  destruction  of  all  trees — fruit  and  forest. 

Along  with  the  coming  soil  survey — which  is  already  finished  in 
Ehode  Island— we  should  have  a  corps  of  State  chemists  conve- 
niently located,  whose  business  it  shall  be  upon  application  by  the 
farmer  to  analvze  soil  specimens  with  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  free  of  charge.  Let  the  farmer  state  Avhat  he  wishes  to 
grow  on  the  soil  of  sample  submitted.  Upon  the  analysis  of  said 
sample  let  the  chemist  make  an  honest  record  of  the  component 
parts  and  state  what  is  superfluous  or  harmful  in  the  soil  and  advise 
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how  to  neutralize  it.  Let  tlie  chemist  state  in  what  the  soil  is  defi- 
cient and  the  various  ways  of  restoring  said  deficiency.  At  che 
same  time  give  any  other  information  as  to  the  growing  of  the  crop 
in  question  that  the  bureau  may  have  on  hand.  Limit  the  number 
of  soil  analyses  to  each  individual  farmer,  yearly. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  State  chemists,  have  com- 
petent geologist  go  out  over  the  country  and  after  personal  in- 
spection and  soil  collections  (which  shall  be  kept  for  verification) 
of  our  Aarious  sedentary,  alluvial,  clay,  drift  and  detritus  soils, 
compile  bulletins  for  distribution  at  the  Farmers  Institutes  held  in 
those  sections.  Such  bulletins  would  be  intensely  interesting  and 
wonderfully  helpful  to  the  farming  community.  What  the  farmer 
needs  is  practical,  not  theoretical  help.  ^Ve  must  have  it  to  com- 
pete with  our  western  friends. 

We  should  have  a  law  establishing  spring  and  autumn  informa- 
tion trains  at  which  time  the  gratis  seed  distribution  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  made.  This  would  bring  out  the  people.  You 
can  not  reach  the  people  unless  you  have  their  presence.  Only  the 
tried,  true  and  suitable  seeds  should  be  given  to  the  sections  visited. 
There  should  be  a  law  that  for  every  forest  tree  cut  down  another 
shall  be  planted.  A  special  fund  should  be  established  to  develop 
the  best  possible  corn  for  the  several  localities  of  the  State. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  educational  matters.  The  quaint, 
old,  obsolete  custom  of  the  teacher  treating  his  school  and  pupils, 
buying  presents  for  the  teacher,  should  be  abolished.  The  custom  be- 
gan away  back  in  the  old  pay-school  system  to  humor  the  children.  It 
has  outlived  its  day  and  has  degenerated  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  it 
that  it  is  more  harmful  than  helpful.  It  is  an  unnecessary,  un- 
thanked  for  expense  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand 
most  of  the  money  given  for  the  teacher's  present  is  given  begrudg- 
ingly  or  because  they  are  ashamed  to  refuse.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
is  mostly  made  up  by  people  who  can  ill  aiTord  to  spare  it.  Often 
times  this  opportujiity  is  taken  to  rave  and  rant  over  real  or  sup- 
posed grievances. 

Many  times  some  of  the  nroney  gathered  by  the  collectors  is 
pocketed  thus  educating  the  children  in  dishonesty.  Oftentimes 
silly  and  not  a  few  times  very  improper  things  are  presented  to  the 
teacher.  The  schools  for  a  week  before  Christmas  are  absolutely 
no  good  and  might  as  well  be  closed.  Pass  a  law  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  teacher  to  give  to  or  receive  from  his  or  her  pupils 
any  presents  whatsoever.  Fix  a  penalty  of  |2o  for  every  ofiiense. 
That  would  end  the  abominable  nuisance.'  The  pupils  can  be  treated 
by  an  appropriation  of  the  school  funds  by  the  school  board  or  by 
holding  entertainments  and  using  the  proceeds. 

The  vaccination  law  certainly  needs  remodelling.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  a  pupil  who  can  not  be  successfully  vaccinated?  It  con- 
flicts with  the  compulsory  educational  law  and  makes  it  of  none 
effect.  Why  have  a  judiciary  department,  if  such  a  mix-up  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  through?  If  the  law  is  not  changed,  and  Sunday 
School  superintendents  are  compelled  to  enforce  it;  its  enforcement 
will  be  the  hardest  blow  to  Protestantism  since  the  Keformation. 
When  children  are  turned  away  from  Sunday  School  on  account  of 
not  being  vaccinated,  both  the  parents  and  the  'children  stay  away, 
never  to  return.    Parents  may  get  their  children  vaccinated  for  an 
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education — for  religion,  never.  Protestantism  grows  by  and  through 
the  Sabbath  School.  Just  in  prop'ortion  as  the  Sunday  School  suf- 
fers the  church  suffers.  Christ  said  '-Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  The  vaccination  law  says  make  the 
children  suffer  to  come  to  Christ;  if  not  forbid  them. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  we  are  not  to  "forsake  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,"  but  does  not  say  one  word  about  vaccination. 
If  vaccination  must  be  done,  let  us  do  like  Germany\and  England, 
vaccinate  the  children  when  very  small,  say  before  the  child  is  a 
year  old,  and  let  one  vaccination  be  sufficient.  And  in  order  that  we 
may  prevent  our  bodies  from  being  tattooed  from  head  to  heel — as  the 
medical  science  progresses — with  the  various  inoculation  discoveries, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  germs  of  every  disease  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity  be  put  into  that  virus.  To  prevent  further  an- 
noyance and  so  that  the  citratrix  may  be  self-evident,  ever-present 
certificate,  vaccinate  every  individual  in  the  forehead.  We  must  sub- 
mit to  the  powers  that  be.  If  you  doubt  it  read  the  vaccination  law 
of  Pennsylvania.  Should  you  doubts  continue  turn  to  Rev.  siii- 
16-17  and  read:  "And  He  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand  or  in  their 
foreheads."  "And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell  save  he  that  had 
the  mark,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  follows  it  by  saying  "Here  is  wisdom."  So 
you  see  my  dear  friends  you  must  bow  to  the  inevitable.  The  law 
of  the  land  and  of  God  says  so.  If  the  child  survives  the  ordeal  and 
lives,  enter  its  name  as  an  eligible  candidate  for  a  medal  by  the 
Carnegie  hero  fund  commission.  Such  treatment  of  our  offsprings 
for  several  generations  would  develop  a  race  that  would  rear  Roose- 
velt prize  families  immune  from  all  disease  and  forever  banish  race 
suicide  from  our  country.  Confidentially  and  sensibly  now — it  does 
seem  to  us  that  a  bill  something  like  the  following  should  be  calen- 
dared Bill  No.  1  at  our  next  legislature: 

Art.  I.  Be  it  enacted  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  one  shall  make  a  fool 
of  himself  and  his  children,  nor.  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Art.         Every  perS'On  shall  be  his  own  executive  of  the  above  enactment. 

Art.  III.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  statute  or  Biblical  that  conflict  with  the 
above,  are  hereby  repealed  and  of  none  effect. 

This  law  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  approval  of  your  conscience  and 
the  Governor's  signature.  .  . 

Centralization  of  schools  and  free  transportation  of  pupils  could 
be  ideally  brought  about  if  our  R.  F.  D.  routes  were  converted  into 
trolley  roads.  The  services  rendered  by  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  incalculable.  Under  the  present  system  our  R.  F.  D.  routes  are  a 
sinking  fund — then  they  would  be  a  paying  institution.  The  mixed, 
ungraded,  poorly  equipped,  expensive  wayside  school  would  be  sup- 
planted by  the  central  school  with  all  the  modern  appliances.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  give  the  rural  people  mail  every  hour  of 
the  day.  Shopping  and  marketing  would  be  a  luxury.  With  our 
great  power-plants  going  up  along  the  Susquehanna,  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  be  the  first  to  enjoy  such  an  innovation.  Just  think  of  it! 
Our  children  would  be  taken  from  our  door  in  the  morning,  carried 
in  the  warm  and  dry  to  the  school  room  and  when  at  school  get  the 
best  possible  instruction  and  then  be  brought  in  the  evening  again 
to  our  homes.  The  farmer's  boys,  boys  and  girls,  would  not  want 
to  leave  the  old  farm.   They  would  get  the  comingling  and  society 
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that  is  so  alluring  to  tliem,  and  can  be  had  only  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  centers. 

And  what  would  interfere  with  the  farmer  from  getting  all  the 
motor  power  needed  around  the  farm  house  and  barn  from  the  power 
wire  at  this  door.  Heat  also  could  be  furnished  by  electro-carbo 
stoves  when  the  country  is  denuded  of  its  forests.  Light  can  also  be 
furnished  everywhere  in  the  house  and  barn,  even  the  roads  could  be 
lighted  everywhere,  same  as  our  streets. 

Furthermore  since  Edison  has  invented  his  latest  storage  battery 
requiring  only  40  pounds  of  machinery  to  develop  one-horse  power, 
soon  all  farm  work  and  road  locomotion  v^'ill  be  done  by  it.  The 
jiorse — then  not  being  necessary — will  not  have  to  be  fed,  a  great 
saving  of  labor  and  expense. 

A  law  should  be  enacted  abolishing  free  text-books,  and  another 
one  passed  establishing  free  text-leaflets,  so  arranged  that  fore- 
noon, aftei*noon  and  night  work  could  be  handed  out.  These 
should  be  graded  day-by-day  lessons  in  all  the  grades,  free  from  all 
religious,  sectarian  and  sectional  sentiments.  This  arrangement 
would  restore  to  the  Catholics  and  the  South  a  much  coveted  right. 
These  leaflets  should  be  prepared  and  issued  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  at  lYashington,  D.  C.  free  of  charge  to  every  school  in 
our  domains.  This  would  make  a  uniform  standard  for  all  classes, 
clans  and  conditions.  This  would  develop  a  spirit  of  union  of  heart 
and  mind,  general  good  feeling  of  all  creeds  and  sections  which  we 
so  much  need  in  the  future  greatness  of  our  country.  By  such  a 
plan  the  novelty  of  newness  could  work  to  perfection.  It  would 
banish  the  disease-laden,  old,  foul,  filthy,  bound  text-book  of  the 
present.  It  would  drive  the  monster  text-book  trusts  from  our 
country,  that  grow  fat  on  our  liberal  school  appropriations.  It 
would  rid  us  of  a  hoard  of  agents,  their  representatives,  who  use 
boodle,  booze  and  graft  on  school  boards  wherever  possible.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  it  is  largely  possible.  It  would  from  thenceforth  not 
be  necessary  for  the  child  to  carry  a  load  of  books  so  numerous  and 
heavj'  that  the  child  is  in  danger  of  limb  and  spine  deformation. 
The  noisy,  filthy,  germ-breeding  slate  should  also  be  banished  from 
the  school  supply  list.  Warm,  thick,  smooth,  noiseless  cement  or 
composition  floors  should  be  used,  instead  of  the  noisy,  cold,  germ- 
hiding  grooved  and  plowed  board  floors  in  our  public  school  buildings 
of  the  present  day. 


GEIT  AND  GUMPTION. 


Br  FLORENCE  TATES  BOYCE,  SpringT}(yro,  Fa. 


My  subject  is  as  homely  as  a  hedge-fence;  yea,  verily,  as  ugly  as 
many  of  the  daily  tasks  that  must  be  done  on  a  farm.  Yet  the  two 
words  represent  qualities  which,  if  a  man  fails  to  possess,  he  need 
never  try  to  make  a  success  of  farming.  Be  a  blacksmith,  an  editor, 
a  cashier  in  a  bank,  sell  goods  over  a  counter,  go  from  house  to 
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house  with  a  medicine  case  and  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  mankind 
is  heir,  but  don't  try  to  be  a  farmer  unless  you  have  grit  and 
gumption. 

The  word  grit,  although  it  has  another  meaning,  is  here  used  to 
imply  spirit,  energy  and  pluck.  Beginning  with  the  first  of  the 
year  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  that  must  be  done, 
and  see  if  grit  is  required: 

The  year's  supply  of  wood  must  be  cut.  Two  men  in  twelve  days 
should  accomplish  this  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  men  have 
energy.  Then  the  colts  are  to  break,  a  task  which  requires  time  and 
patience.  The  steers  to  yoke  and  teach  to  v/ork,  as  no  farm  is  com- 
plete without  a  good  yoke  of  cattle.  Seems  a  little  slow  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world,  doesn't  it?  Well,  it  isn't.  There  is  no  team 
so  quickly  made  ready  to  work,  none  so  safe  to  leave.  The  small 
boys,  yes,  and  girls  too,  may  drive  them  and  enjoy  it,  long  before 
they  may  be  trusted  with  a  team  of  horses.  If  the  orchard  is  to  be 
plowed  or  a  new  piece  of  land  to  be  broken  no  team  can  do  the  work 
as  well. 

During  the  month  of  February  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground, 
logs  must  be  taken  to  the  mill.  Boards  must  be  at  hand,  as  they 
will  be  needed  many  times  in  the  year.  The  wood  must  be  moved 
from  the  woods  and  nicely  corded  in  the  woodshed.  Much  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  animals  are  made  comfortable.  Harness  should 
be  washed,  oiled  and  mended.  Farm  implements  repaired  and  made 
ready  for  use.  The  sheep  must  be  separated  and  the  weaker  ones 
receive  extra  care.  The  poultry  should  have  its  share  of  atten- 
tion, as  eggs  are  eggs  when  they  sell  at  30  cents  per  doz.  If  the 
hens  are  fed  just  enough  to  live,  you  need  not  expect  any  high  priced 
eggs.  But  if  they  are  fed  a  warm  breakfast  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  composed  of  milk,  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal,  buck- 
wheat and  wheat  at  noon  and  corn  nicely  warmed  for  their  supper, 
and  plenty  of  it,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  month  of  March  is  a  preparatory  month.  If  maple  sugar  is  to 
be  made,  the  wood  for  boiling  should  be  in  place  and  all  necessary 
repairs  about  the  sugar  house  made.  Coops  for  little  chickens 
should  be  made  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  If  there  is  no  good  place 
to  keep  the  harness  from  dust  and  dirt,  see  that  a  small  room  is 
made  in  one  corner  of  the  barn.  If  there  is  no  medicine  cupboard 
in  the  barn,  this  is  a  good  month  to  make  one.  See  that  it  contains 
a  box  of  tar,  as  its  uses  are  many.  The  cattle  will  knock  off  a  horn 
occasionally  if  their  owners  are  merciful  enough  to  allow  such  things 
to  exist.  Horses  will  step  on  their  feet  and  make  ugly  wounds. 
Animals  often  come  in  contact  with  barb  wire  and  receive  injuries. 
Every  farmer  well  knows  that  he  couldn't  keep  havn  without  this 
useful  remedy.  A  box  of  vasilene,  a  bottle  of  good  liniment,  turpen- 
tine, aconite,  nux  vomica,  and  other  remedies  which  may  be  necessary. 
Have  each  bottle  and  box  plainly  labelled  that  no  mistake  will  be 
made.  Have  a  roll  of  bandages  on  one  shelf  and  when  a  horse  has 
been  on  a  long  drive  use  them. 

On  the  lower  shelf  of  this  cupboard  keep  a  stick,  two  feet  long,  6 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  in  thickness.  Let  every  member  know 
where  it  is  and  its  use.  When  the  best  cow  has  an  apple  in  her 
throat  and  is  choking  to  death  the  less  delay  the  better. 

This  is  the  way  to  save  her  life.    If  you  are  alone  and  have  no  one 
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to  hold  the  cow  for  you,  tie  her  securely.  Now  grasp  the  ends  of  the 
stick  flrmlv  iu  both  hands,  place  the  flat  side  of  the  stick  in  the 
animals  mo\ith,  force  it  well  back  between  its  jaws.  Turn  it  g,ently 
over  forcing  the  jaws  well  apart,  hold  it  a  minute  and  when  it  is 
removed  the  apple  will  fly  out.  It  is  much  more  humane  than  other 
methods  and  I  hare  never  known  it  to  fail.  Another  necessary  thing 
to  do  is  to  stretch  a  wire  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other, 
high  up  out  of  the  way,  from  this  suspend  a  hook  for  the  lantern. 
Then  if  a  colt  slips  his  halter  and  gets  out  of  his  stall  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  a  fire.  If  the  strawberry  patch  has  not  been  mulched, 
it  must  not  be  neglected  longer.  The  grapevines  must  be  trimmed 
this  month. 

But  now  comes  April  and  real  work  begins.  The  stock  still  in  the 
barn  and  young  animals  claim  much  attention.  Oats  must  be  sowed, 
the  earlier  the  better.  On  through  May,  June  and  July,  planting, 
cultivating  and  hoeing  continues.  Then  haying  and  harvest  and 
again  preparations  for  winter.  One  Avould  think  to  look  over  the 
work  on  a  well  regulated  farm  that  there  would  be  no  time  for 
rest,  recreation  or  reading.  Not  so.  Long  winter  evenings  and  rainy 
days  afford  much  time  to  read.  The  farmer  who  has  grit  keeps  ahead 
of  his  work,  and  never  allows  it  to  crowd  him. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  word  gumption.  If  you  con- 
sult your  dictionaries  you  will  find  that  it  means  shrewd- 
ness, "  cleverness,  intelligence  and  common  s'ense.  Shrewd- 
ness? Surely  a  farmer  has  no  need  to  be  shrewd.  Let 
us  see.  The"^  agents  who  A'isit  him  and  appear  to  be  much 
interested  in  his  welfare  are  legion.  In  winter  comes  the 
fruit-tree  man.  He  has  a  few  choice  varieties  which  no  farmer 
who  is  up-to-date  should  fail  to  plant.  He  talks  well,  exceedingly 
well.  But  beware,  if  you  patronize  him,  and  take  the  best  of  care  of 
your  trees,  nine  times  out  of  ten  all  the  golden  sv^eet,  talman  sweet, 
and  sweet  bough  varieties  will  prove  to  be  red  astrachan.  The  phos- 
phate agent  appears,  selling  the  best  article  made.  The  wire  fence 
agent,  who  represents  a  firm  v\'hich  makes  a  fence  which  will  neither 
rust  or  blow  down,  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Later  comes  the  man 
with  a  string  of  buggies  which  he  is  closing  out  at  cost  or  a  little 
less.  The  clever  buyer  knows  he  will  get  about  what  he  pays  for. 
The  dealer  in  pianos' and  organs  comes  telling  you  he  has  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  some  exposition,  slightly 
damaged,  selling  at  a  very  great  discount.  The  lightning  rod  agent 
insists  that  your  buildings  are  very  likely  to  be  destroyed  as  they 
are  situated  on  a  side  MIL  Then  there  are  agents  for  patent  churns, 
separators,  washing  machines,  agents  great  and  agents  small,  clear 
on  down  to  the  woman  who  is  making  up  an  order  for  Larkin's  soap. 

More  annoying  than  the  agent  is  the  borrower.  He  wants  your 
harrow,  cultivator,  drill,  binder,  harness,  newspaper,  in  fact  nearly 
everything  about  the  farm  indoor  and  out.  Sometimes  he  thinks 
to  bring  them  home,  more  times  he  does  not.  Often  when  the  owner 
makes  inquiry  about  something  which  has  been  loaned  he  discovers 
that  it  has  been  left  in  the  field,  where  used,  covered  with  rust  and 
nearly  ruined. 

Now  comes  a  greater  nuisance  than  agent  or  borrower;  it  is  the 
automobile.  This  is  a  problem  which  to  solve  needs  all  the  gumption 
that  farmers  and  horsemen  possess.  Farmers  have  worked  many 
years  to  make  the  roads  what  they  now  are.    Not  a  few  of  us  can 
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remember  when  it  was  a  dread  to  drive  twelve  miles  in  any  direction 
from  our  homes.  They  have  adopted  improved  methods,  filled  wet 
places  with  gravel,  and  made  good  roads.  After  all  this  work  and 
taxation  along  comes  the  man  with  a  machine,  and  meeting  a  farmer 
with  a  fine  team  and  surrey,  occupied  by  his  wife  and  children,  silent- 
ly says,  "Get  right  off  the  road  which  you  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  for  me."  Naturally  the  farmer  thinks,  "I  won't  do  it."  On 
comes  the  monster  making  a  hissing  noise  all  the  time,  saying,  "Get 
out  of  my  way  or  I'll  kill  every  one  of  you."  What  does  that 
farmer  do?  He  thinks  of  the  danger  to  his  family,  and  he  gets  out, 
and  before  he  can  control  his  frightened  horses  and  gather  up  an 
armful  of  stones  the  thing  is  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  News- 
papers contain  articles  encouraging  the  building  of  macadamized 
roads.  If  twelve  miles  of  such  road  should  be  made  in  a  township 
what  would  be  the  result?  Every  automobile  within  a  radius  of  500 
miles  would  be  coming  from  every  direction  at  break-neck  speed  to 
use  said  road.  Farmers  and  their  families  would  be  nearly  as  safe 
on  such  a  road  as  they  would  be  on  the  railroad  track.  The  only 
difference  being  that  trains  run  at  regular  intervals  while  autos  run 
haphazard. 

I  can  see  two  ways  to  deal  with  this  matter:  First,  petition  Gon- 
gress  for  a  law  compelling  owners  of  automobiles  to  make  a  road 
for  their  own  use;  second,  (which  would  not  be  as  pleasing  to  the 
farmei's).  lay  aside  all  improved  methods  of  road  making.  Instead 
of  working  on  the  roads,  let  every  man  work  out  his  tax.  Pile  all 
the  sods  and  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  allow  the  ditches  to 
clog  and  the  water  to  make  gutters;  the  more  the  better.  Such  a 
road  will  not  be  traveled  but  once  by  the  same  automobile. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  affairs  out  of  doors.  Now  we 
will  go  into  the  house  and  see  if  there  is  any  need  of  gumption. 
The  first  requirement  to  good  housekeeping  and  home-making  is 
health.  The  woman  who  is  half- sick  and  moves  around  wearing  the 
look  of  a  martyr,  will  never  make  a  happy  home.  How  often  we 
see  farmer's  wives  wearing  old  faded  wrappers  and  shoes  that  are 
out  all  around,  complaining  about  many  things  that  have  not  been 
done  in  their  homes.  The  cellar  stairs  need  mending.  The  wash 
water  has  to  be  carried  from  the  soft  water  well  back  of  the  barn. 
There  is  rubbish  in  the  yard,  Avhich  has  been  there  two  years.  What 
is  the  matter?  Such  women  lack  gumption.  The  farm  woman  wh'O 
is  wide-awake  and  up  to  date  will  say  to  her  husband,  "We  will 
mend  the  cellar  stairs  the  first  rainy  day."  And  when  there  comes 
a  lull  in  the  work  out  of  doors,  "We  will  make  a  cistern  and  bring 
the  water  into  the  kitchen."  Above  all  she  will  make  the  home 
comfortable,  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  average  man  appreciates  a  woman  who  will  help  and  be  in- 
terested in  every  piece  of  work  he  undertakes.  The  farm  woman 
may  help  in  many  ways.  She  can  teach  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  understand  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  home 
and  must  do  their  part  to  keep  it.  Very  small  children  may  be 
taught  to  put  things  in  place  by  simply  providing  a  place  for  things. 
Older  children  should  be  taught  that  the  chores  must  be  done  when 
father  comes  home  tired.  The  boys  can  feed  hay  and  pump  water 
for  the  horses  and  cattle  and  do  the  heavy  part  of  the  work.  The  . 
girls  may  feed  grain,  lead  the  work  horses  to  water  and  as  they 
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grow  stronger  may  lead  the  colts.  Do  any  of  you  ladies  who  have 
been  raised  on  a  farm  want  that  chapter  taken  out  of  your  lives? 
Farm  women  should  teach  their  boys  and  girls  to  harness,  hitch 
and  drive  a  horse,  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
harness  up  and  put  it  on  the  horse  properly.  If  they  are  not  tall 
enough  to  reach  they  will  soon  learn  that  by  climbing  on  a  box 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  Begin  with  the  steady  work  horse  and 
as  they  grow  older  and  have  better  judgment,  allow  them  to  drive 
more  spirited  ones.  They  will  take  the  girls  with  them  when  they 
go  to  town  and  allow  them  to  drive.  They  will  not  take  the  lines 
if  the  horse  becomes  frightened,  but  will  watch  the  driver  and  see 
h'ow  much  skill  she  has,  and  find  out  in  this  way  of  she  may  be 
trusted  to  drive  alone. 

It  is  the  natural  condition  of  things  that  all  women  should  be 
housekeepers  whether  they  ever  keep  house  or  not.  No  woman  need 
ask  for  a  happier  task  than  that  of  administering  to  the  wants  of 
those  she  loves.  Housekeeping  can  be  raised  to  a  science  or  reduced 
to  a  .mere  occupation.  The  secret  of  good  housekeeping  is  system. 
Home  means  so  much  in  this  century.  It  means  all  -that  really  makes 
life  worth  living.  And  when  the  day  dawns  in  which  the  home 
maker  ceases  to  exist,  if  she  has  had  grit  and  gumption  and  her 
life  work  has  been  well  done,  her  children  will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  FARM  LIFE.  • 


BT  MBS.  EMMA  HABTMAN,  Diilsburg,  Pa. 


Our  community,  the  vicinity  around  the  dear  old  town  of  Dillsburg, 
affords  us  ample  material  for  an  essay  on  the  "Bright  side  of  farm 
life,"  York  and  Cumberland  being  among  the  very  best  of  farming 
counties  in  the  good  old  Keystone  State. 

Our  farmers  are  generally  intelligent,  men  of  good  judgment  and 
of  good,  pure  character,  not  much  given  to  dabbling  in 'politics  or 
taking  part  in  the  corruption  of  the  State  political  affairs;  yet  they 
are  always  interested  and  ready  to  help  in  any  project  which  may 
purify  the  corruption  of  the  same.  The  farmer  is  progressive,  and 
in  all  lines  of  improvement  he  is  seen  foremost  as  the  late  contro- 
versy and  result  of  the  road  question  illustrate.  The  present  system 
of  rural  free  delivery  puts  him  in  touch  with  the  outside  world 
now,  his  home  is  well  supplied  with  many  of  the  latest  books,  maga- 
zines and  daily  papers.  He  is  a  man  who  reads  and  thinks  and 
then  puts  into  practice  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  We  find  that 
he  knows  exactly  the  condition  of  his  land  and  uses  plenty  of  good 
fertilizers  and  as  a  result  has  abundant  crops;  his  barns  present 
the  appearance  of  full-to-overfiowing,  telling  you  that  the  results 
will  be  thousands  of  dollars,  which  the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Critchfield  will  verify.  Let  me  just  give  a  few  of 
those  statistics. 
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The  report  states  that  Pennsylvania  raised  21,857,961  bushels  of 
wheat,  worth  |15, 100,41)1;  4-8,583,781  bushels  of  corn,  worth  |28,- 
638,091;  39,761,818  bushels  of  oats,  worth  $15,109,491;  5,367,108 
bushels  of  rye,  worth  |3,810,646;  4,599,025  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
worth  12,897,386;  204,620  bushels  barley,  worth  |114,787.  The  report 
also  states  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  has  great  cause  for  self- 
congratulation  and  that  this  State  has  accomplished  her  full  share 
of  progress  in  the  development  of  American  agriculture. 

Our  farmers  no  longer  toil  and  worry  over  poor  help  and  poor 
machinery,  labor-saving  machines  are  invented  and  extensively  used. 
Among  the  latest  improved  which  we  notice  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood are  hay-bailers,  hay  tedders,  manure  spreaders,  corn  bind- 
ers, cream  separators,  and  some  own  their  threshing  machines  and 
engines.  All  this  machinery  is  now  carefully  protected  in  the  barn 
or'  out-buildings  built  for  the  purpose,  showing  you  that  he  is  a  man 
of  careful  habits. 

A  glance  over  the  fields  in  the  bright  summer  days  will  show  you 
acres  of  the  beautiful  crimson  clover,  millet,  alfalfa,  Hungarian  and 
the  late  grasses,  and  here  and  there  you  see  a  silo,  all  telling  of  the 
up-to-date  farmer'  and  the  prosperity  of  the  same.  They  work  early 
and  late,  consequently  have  no  time  to  frequent  the  low  haunts  or 
club  room  of  some  near-by  village,  where  they  play  jjool,  drink 
whiskey,  smoke  cheap  cigars,  and  indulge  in  all  kind  of  debauchery 
until  a  late  hour  and  then  go  home  and  abuse  their  wives  and  little 
ones  as  so  many  of  our  men  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  accustomed 
to  do.  Many  of  these  tillers  of  the  soil  are  not  only  qualified  to  take 
part  but  in  many  cases  are  able  to  instruct  in  our  educational  meet- 
ings. It  was  the  farmer  who,  at  the  State  Grange  CouA^ention,  held 
at  Sunbury,  during  the  month  of  December,  who  discussed  such 
questions  as  ballot  reform,  equalization  of  taxation,  parcels  post, 
postal  savings  bank,  a  Grange  insurance  company  to  take  the 
place  of  big  companies  recently  investigated,  trolley  freight  systems. 
Grange  banks  under  National  banking  laws,  centralization  of  school 
systems  and  public  telephone  system  in  rural  districts.  Who  would 
not  care  to  live  the  free  independent  life  of  the  farmer?  We  all 
must  eat  and  the  farmer  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  necessary 
things  of  life  must  come.  The  pure  food  law  does  not  affect  him  in 
his  home.  The  choicest  of  fresh  meats  are  his  when  he  desires  to 
have  them,,  if  a  fresh  mess  of  fish  is  wanted  the  near-by  stream  con- 
tain plenty,  while  he  combines  work  and  pleasure  in  obtaining  them. 
In  the  hunting  season  when  he  wishes  game,  he  has  his  own  large 
farm  to  hunt  on  and  is  independent  of  the  trespass  law,  and  need 
not  break  the  eighth  commandment  as  so  many  of  our  city  and  town 
people  do,  bagging  domestic  fowls  which  belong  to  the  farmer. 
Chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  eggs,  butter,  milk  and  cream  in  all  their 
sweet  freshness  are  his,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  is  his  life  mwe 
independent,  more  healthful.  He  has  more  comfort  and  contentment 
in  living  than  in  any  other  calling.  He  gets  more  true  happiness 
out  of  life  than  any  other  workman.  Think  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  having  a  stable  of  fine  thoroughbred  horses,  cows,  sheep,  frisky 
little  lambs  and  calves  and  even  the  little  pigs  are  cute  and  pretty 
when  one  i.s  interested  in  them.  Eussell  Gonwell,  in  his  "Present 
Successful  Opportunities,'  says  "Any  cultivator  of  the  soil  or  any 
owner  of  domestic  or  farm  animals  has  wealth  all  around  and  is  a 
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real  benefactor  of  his  race.  The  orchard,  the  forest,  the  garden,  the 
field,  the  pasture,  the  house,  all  have  their  mines  of  diamonds." 
Everything,  if  managed  rightly,  is  growing  into  money  while  the 
farmer  sleeps,  and  why  shouldn't  he  be  happy  and  contented.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  dark  side  of  farm  life,  but  it  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the 
occupation. 

The  great  problem  of  child  labor  that  is  claiming  so  much  atten- 
tion at  this  time  is  not  found  on  the  farms.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  working  in  the  United  States  1,750,478  children.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  at  present  120,000  employed  in  mines,  shops  and 
factories.  Contrast  these  children  with  their  slight,  frail  bodies, 
bended  backs,  narrow  chests,  hollowed  cheeks,  dark  sunken  eyes 
and  consumptive  cough  with  the  bright  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  square 
shoulders  and  full  chests  of  our  farmer  boys  and  girls.  It  is  true 
some  of  them  work  hard,  but  it  is  healthful  employment  and  the 
sweet  pure  air  and  blessed  sunshine,  good  food  and  plenty  of  it 
gives  to  them  the  glow-  of  health  and  the  vigor  of  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  late  message  to  Congress,  says,  '*The 
child  labor  question  presents  a  serious  problem.  In  such  a  republic 
as  ours  the  one  thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  prob- 
lem of  turning  out  decent  citizens.  The  future  of  the  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  citizenship  of  the  generations  to  come,  the  children 
of  to-day  are  those  who  to-morrow  will  shape  the  destiny  of  our 
land  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them."  It  is  in  the  homes  of 
our  farmers  that  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
lies.  Public  opinion  has  long  since  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  our  farmer  boys  and  girls  who  are  making  the  rapid  strides 
to  the  prominent  places  and  are  holding  the  best  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Farming  is  becoming  popular  and  the  farmer  no.  longer  takes-  a 
back  seat,  but  is  seen  on  the  platform  of  many  of  our  public  gath- 
erings. A  number  of  Harvard  College  men  interested  in  farming 
are  organizing  themselves  to  conduct  a  model  farm  on  the  co-opera- 
tive scheme.  A  large  tract  of  land  will  be  bought,  situated  on  a 
river  within  reach  of  the  city.  The  land  will  be  divided  into  small 
farms,  each  hian  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  and  devoting  him- 
self to  a  particular  branch  of  farming.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men 
interested  are  athletes  and  prominent  in  college  work.  Also  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  the  children  are  taught  agriculture  by  cul- 
tivating the  vacant  lots. 

Perhaps  the  sunniest  part  of  farm  life  is  the  farmer's  home  and 
she  who  reigns  queen  there.  It  should  be  the  dearest,  happiest  spot 
on  earth.  'Tis  here  after  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  day  is  over  that 
he  finds  quietness  and  rest.  My  idea  of  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
country  is  simple  in  the  extreme: 

"A  cottage  in  a  peaceful  vale; 

A  jasemine  'round  the  door, 
A  hill  to  shelter  from  the  gale, 

A  silver  brook  before." 

Ruskin  savs,  "Wherever  a  true  women  is,  home  is  alwavs  around 
her." 

How  truly  this  is  illustrated  every  day  in  the  homes  of  many 
of  our  farmers.    While  she  who  works  and  toils  to  make  her  dear 
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ones  happy,  never  dreams  of  doing  more  than  the  ordinary  part 
allotted  to'  her.  Yet,  "She  who  helps  make  a  good  home  does  more 
than  he  who  counts  his  millions." 

Charles  Wagner,  in  his  little  book  on  the  simple  life,  says,  "Only 
a  woman  knows  how  to  put  into  a  home  that  indefinable  something 
which  virtue  has  made  the  poet  to  say  "The  housetop  rejoices  and 
is  glad.  They  say  there  are  no  such  things  as  fairies,  or  that  there 
are  fairies  no  longer,  but  they  know  not  what  they  say.  The  or- 
iginal of  the  fairies  sung  by  our  poets  was  found  and  is  still  sung 
among  those  amiable  mortals  who  knead  the  bread  with  energy, 
mend  rents  with  cheerfulness,  nurse  the  sick  with  smiles,  put 
witchery  into  a  ribbon  and  genius  into  a  stem." 

How  it  cheers  and  strengthens  the  heart  wearied  with  thought 
of  the  misery  and  wrong-doing  in  high  places,  and  in  low,  to  think 
of  the  many  true  homes  scattered  throughout  our  land,  and  those 
who  live  and  work  therein.  There  is  great  power  for  good  in  every 
true  life.  However  humble  and  quiet  that  life  may  be  its  influence 
is  far-reaching  and  can  never  die.  It  is  like  the  steady  shining  of  the 
sun,  bringing  warmth  and  vigor  to  whatever  it  rests  upon,  like,  the 
perfume  of  the  hidden  violets  which  no  one  heeds,  but  thanks  Grod 
for  it  and  goes  on  his  way  with  lighter  step  and  cheerier  heart. 

Whatever  the  wrongs  and  faults  of  our  government  may  be,  what- 
ever the  folly  and  corruptions  of  those  who  should  be  wise  and  pure 
while  there  are  true  homes  left  we  cannot  desx>air,  for  out  of  them 
shall  come-  our  deliverance.  The  fathers  and  mothers  who  to-day  in 
humble  homes  are  striving  to  guide  the  feet  of  those  little  ones 
entrusted  in  their  care  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood  are  doing 
more  for  the  salvation  and  honor  of  their  country  than  are  they 
who  with  idle  hands  clamor  for  reform.  The  latter  may  be  known 
among  men  for  their  much  speaking  but  the  former  are  known 
among  the  angels.  Life  is  more  than  words,  example  more  than 
precept.   All  true  reform  begins  at  home. 

Deep  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean  the  tiny  coral  insects  toil  on, 
each  spending  its  life  in  a  work  of  whose  vastness  and  importance  it 
can  have  no  conception  until  by  and  by  an  island  appears  covered 
with  vegetation  and  teaming  with  life,  so  far  away  from  the  bustle 
and  noise  of  city  life,  below  the  dark  waters  of  sin  and  degradation 
these  home-makers  toil  on, 

"Glad  souls  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  His  will  and  know  it  not." 

And  time  is  bringing  the  results  in  the  uplifting  and  purifying 
of  the  lives  of  all.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  to-day  are 
occupying  so  honorable  a  calling,  and  as  the  home-makers  of  our 
land  iet  them  rejoice  and  thank  God  that  so  noble  a  task  is  given 
them.  Let  them  not  strive  to  give  to  their  children  property  alone, 
but  that  which  is  of  nobler  value.  The  memory  of  a  good  home  and 
lives  purely  and  wisely  spent  and  in  that  great  day  when  the  Master 
Cometh  to  make  up  His  jewels  they  shall  shine  among  those  who 
shall  receive  the  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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THE  FARMER'S  WIPE. 


BT  MRS.  IDA  PITTCOCK. 


This  subject,  the  farmer's  wife,  is  suggestive  of  many  lines  of 
thought.  What  I  write  will  be  along  the  line  of  practical  educa- 
tion. I  don't  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  farmer's  wives  are 
not  educated,  because  we  find  educated  women  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  But  the  practical  education  she  has  received  has 
been  learned  in  the  school  of  experience.  It  is  said  lessons  there 
are  never  forgotten.  Sometimes  though,  they  are  very  costly  lessons 
and  we  are  slow  about  trying  them  again. 

The  idea  that  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
instead  of  educating  our  girls  for  the  farm,  have  a  tendency  to 
educate  them,  and  the  boys  also,  away  from  the  farm.  I  believe 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  college  bred 
girls  ever  return  to  the  farm,  and  if  they  happen  to  marry  farmers 
they  find  their  college  education  but  little  help  in  the  practical  life 
on  the  farm  because  they  have  learned  nothing  concerning  the 
farm  in  their  school  life.  It  is  surprising  that  an  industry  on  which 
so  much  depends  should  have  received  so  little  attention  in  the 
educational  world.  In  one  of  our  neighbor  states  they  are  advocat- 
ing the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.  And  the  city 
schools  are  trying  to  get  plots  of  ground  where  agriculture  can  be 
taught  the  boys  and  girls  by  actual  demonstration.  They  have  be- 
gun to  realize  the  necessity  of  turning  the  boys  and  girls  toward 
the  farm,  and  I  know  that  good  results  would  attend  the  teaching 
of  elementary  agriculture  in  our  rural  schools.  It  would  help  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  It  would  instil  a  love  for  the 
farm  and  get  them  interested  in  farm  affairs;  and  interest  is  the 
key  to  contentment  on  the  farm.  It  would  also  help  to  obliterate  the 
line  that  has  been  so  distinctly  drawn  between  farming  and  other 
vocations. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  all  along  to  designate  farmers  as  mere 
clod-hoppers,  needing  brawn  instead  of  brains.  But  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  now  that  it  is  a  scientific  occupation,  not  just  a 
happen-so.  Some  might  ask,  why  should  the  wife  of  a  farmer  have 
a  practical  education  more  than  the  wives  of  men  in  other  callings? 
Because  in  no  other  vocation  is  the  wife  so  much  of  a  help-mate  as 
on  the  farm.  We  who  have  lived  on  the  farm  know  that  her  duties 
are  multitudinous.  And  the  ordinary  farmer  can  testify  that  some- 
times two  heads  are  necessary  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  the 
practical  wife  is  a  necessity  to  the  ordinary  farmer.  To  the  farmer 
with  plenty  of  money  it  does  not  matter  so  much.  But  there  are 
many  of  our  farmers  who  are  not  burdened  with  much  money.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  the  women  on  the  farm  should  plow  and  harrow 
or  sow  and  reap,  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  such  work  should 
be  done  would  be  a  help  when  she  is  left  to  direct,  as  women  on  the 
farm  often  are.   But  it  is  along  the  line  of  work  that  we  have  to  do 
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that  we  need  the  help.  Very  often  we  women  find  it  necessary  tO 
help  out  the  family  income  by  some  kind  of  work.  It  is  usually  poul- 
try or  dairy,  and  some  of  us  look  after  both;  and  if  one  had  received 
some  practical  education  on  the  subjects,  it  would  save  much  dis- 
couragement and  considerable  loss.  Very  probable  many  will  say 
it  is  not  the  v/ife's  duty  to  do  such  work.  I  am  not  trying  to  define 
what  is  her  duty,  because  that  is  too  difficult  a  question.  We  know 
that  very  often  necessity  and  duty  conflict.  1  am  just  stating  that  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  farm  would  be 
of  value  to  the  wife  of  the  farmers  of  limited  means,  and  I  believe 
that  no  occupation  has  more  promises  of  a  living  and  a  competence 
to  people  of  ordinary  intelligence  than  that  of  agriculture.  We 
know  that  agriculture  taught  in  the  schoois  to-day  would  not  bene- 
fit the  present  farmer  or  his  wife.  But  a  State  appropriation  to 
furnish  books  on  agricultural  subjects  and  domestic  economy  would 
be  a  help.  Surely  this  great  Commonwealth  ov/es  that  much  to  an 
occupation  on  which  the  nation's  welfare  depends.  Such  books 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  people  who  otherwise  would  not  get 
them.  There  are  many  people  who  just  need  starting  along  this  line 
of  work  to  get  them  interested.  They  really  don't  know  how  inter- 
esting agricultural  subjects  are  until  they  dig  doAvn  to  the  bottom. 
And  a  farmers'  club  would  be  another  source  of  information.  We 
should  have  one  in  every  township  and  have  it  to  meet  once  a 
month  or  oftener,  if  convenient.  I  am  pretty  sure  this  would  be  an 
advantage  to  all  members  of  the  farmer's  family,  both  intellectually 
and  socially.  And  the  books  and  clubs,  previously  spoken  of,  might 
help  many  boys  in  choosing  their  profession.  As  a  usual  thing  when 
boys  are  not  inclined  toward  any  calling  they  choose  one  of  the  high- 
sounding  vocations,  not  realizing  that  no  profession  is  any  higher 
that  you  take,  and  that  a  thorough  competent  farmer  is  more  re- 
spectable than  an  incompetent  doctor  or  lawyer.  And  if  each  of  us 
would  do  what  we  were  best  fitted  for,  regardless  of  social  distinc- 
tion, there  would  be  no  good  need  of  almshouses  or  prisons. 


HOW  ORGANIZATION  COULD  BENEFIT  THE  FAEMERS. 


By  ALBIN  F.  MEYER,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


Some  years  ago  when  a  number  of  new  branches  were  to  be 
adopted  in  the  public  schools  the  question  which  puzzled  the  teachers 
most  was  where  to  insert  them  in  the  program;  their  contentions 
being  that  the  curriculum  was  already  full.  And  to  those  who  are 
advocating  many  new  methods  in  agriculture  that  will  make  addi- 
tional labor,  I  will  give  the  same  answer,  the  curriculum  is  full.  We 
framers  are  already  overworked.  We  do  not  question  the  merits  of 
these  methods.  But,  will  the  additional  labor  increase  the  income 
sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  additional  help  which  we  would  require? 
From  the  remarks  which  I  occasionally  hear  made  by  educated  men 
on  agricultural  topics,  I  infer  that  the  majority  of  them  have  erro- 
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neous  ideas  of  farm  life  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  They  have  in 
mind  the  large  families  of  boys  and  girls  that  existed  when  they 
were  young  who  had  plenty  of  leisure  time  and  they  speak  of  the 
winter  months  as  the  vacation  time  of  the  farmer.  If  they  would 
investigate  they  would  find  the  average  family  on  the  farm  at  the 
present  time  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  in  city  or  town.  That  if 
there  are  anv  grown  up  children  they  are  away  from  home  and  that 
the  husband"^  and  wife  are  as  constantly  occupied  with  their  labors 
as  if  they  were  in  the  employ  of  others. 

Another  error  which  so  many  are  ia  the  habit  of  making  is  in 
saying  that,  as  the  farmer  can  raise  mostly  all  that  he  needs  on 
'  his  table,  and  as  he  has  no  rent  to  pay,  he  can  get  along  with  very 
little  cash  money.  They  forget  that  keeping  a  house,  barn  and  out- 
buildings necessary  on  a  farm  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  times 
costs  a  great  deal  more  than  rent  in  the  city  or  town.  No  man  can 
commit  a  greater  crime  than  to  leave  his  home  in  a  condition  that 
his  children  must  be  ashamed  to  tell  their  friends  that  they  dwell 
there.  Besides  keeping  the  building  and  farm  in  condition  there  are 
machineries  to  be  repaired,  and  those  that  are  worn  out  replaced 
by  new  ones,  horses  to  be  shod,  and  to  have  your  stock  in  general 
just  as  good  as  it  was  a  year  before  amount  to  a  large  sum.  And 
taxes  are  to  be  paid.  I  have  kept  an  account  of  my  financial  affairs 
and  find  that  my  average  cash  expenses  were  a  little  over  |300  per 
year  before  T  commenced  farming.  Since  I  am  farming  my  average 
cash  expenses  are  somewhat  over  |1,700  on  a  farm  of  120  acres  culti- 
vated land. 

I  find  that  the  best  rotation  that  I  can  follow  in  this  section  is 
corn  and  potatoes  one  year,  oats  second  year,  v\'heat  or  rye  third  year 
and  clover  or  mixed  grass  fourth  year.  If  each  of  these  occupies  one- 
fourth  of  the  land,  it  is  necessary  that  they  yield  enough  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenses,  or  $42.5,  and  then  I  would  only  have  a  living 
for  my  labor  and  not  yet  a  cent  of  interest  on  the  money  invested. 
But  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  the  hay  and  oats  to  maintain  my 
horses;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  crops  of  wheat  or  rye,  potatoes 
or  corn  must  necessarily  bring  more  than  one-half  of  the  $1,700 
expenses. 

The  question  often  comes  up,  "Does  it  pay  to  raise  wheat  at  the 
current  prices?"  And  a  fanatic  gets  up  before  any  one  else  has 
time  and  answers,  "O,  yes;  a  certain  man  on  a  certain  time,  at  a 
certain  place  in  a  most  favorable  season  raised  45  bushels  to  the 
acre."  And  then  he  commences  to  figure,  so  much  for  plowing  and 
so  much  for  harrowing  and  sowing,  and  so  much  for  harvesting  and 
thershing  and  marketing,  and  then  he  gets  an  immense  profit  for  an 
answer.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  kind  of  figuring  is  resorted 
to  even  by  professors  in  experiment  stations.  Their  researches^  and 
experiments  are  very  good,  but  they  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions. 
There  are  other  things  for  the  farmer  to  pay  that  are  vastly  more 
expensive  than  plowfng,  sowing,  hai'vesting,  threshing  and  market- 
ing. To  answer  the  question  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  find 
what  the  average  farmer  in  the  United  States  raises  in  average 
seasons,  which  is  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  And  we  shall  tolerate 
no  criticism.  We  claim  to  be  no  better  than  other  class,  but  just 
as  good. 

due  of  my  friends  from  the  city  once  said  to  me,  "Why  don't 
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you  do  as  T.  B.  Terry  does?"  Is  that  an  argument?  There  are 
thousands  of  prize  fighters.  Why  don't  they  all  strike  as  hard  as 
Jim  Jeitries?  Hundreds  of  thousand  of  teachers.  Why  don't  they 
all  teach  like  Horace  Mann?  Why  don't  the  ministers  all  preach 
like  Talmage?  Or,  all  the  lawyers  plead  their  cases  like  Depew? 
There  are  millions  of  negroes,  yet  only  one  Booker  Washington. 
We  are  not  all  equally  gifted.  Those  who  are  most  highly  gifted 
in  other  vocations  are  amassing  fortunes.  How  is  it  with  the  most 
highly  gifted  farmers?  Here  are  a  few  of  them,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  home  struggling  day  and  night  to  earn  some  extra  dollars 
to  support  their  families.  We,  farmers,  are  expected  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  yet  labor  almost  as  cheap  as  the  coolies  of  China.  Some 
years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  at  State  College  as  to  which  was 
the  most  profitable,  feeding  the  grain  to  cattle  or  selling  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  experiment  the  report  was  made,  which  stated  that  there 
was  very  little  profit  in  feeding  the  grain,  but  that  the  farmer  would 
have  the  manure  for  his  labor.  Js  manure  a  compensation  for 
labor?  I  would  rather  have  less  manure  and  more  money.  It  is 
easier  to  handle.  On  account  of  poor  compensation,  our  most  re- 
spectable people  are  abandoning  the  farms  to  seek  more  remunera- 
tive employment  elsewhere.  And  this  is  the  most  serious  problem 
that  confronts  us.  In  1870  the  population  of  Bushkill  township  and 
other  townships  in  farming  districts  are  sharing  the  same  fate,  was 
nearly  2,00U.  in  lt)00  it  was  a  trilie  more  than  1,200,  being  a  loss  ot 
nearly  40  per  cent,  in  30  years,  while  the  valuation  for  the  same 
time  decreased  over  50  per  cent.,  and  this  increase  in  population 
and  valuation  is  still  going  on  as  fast  as  ever.  The  schools  and 
roads,  however,  have  to  be  maintained  and  as  the  valuation  decreases 
the  rate  of  taxation  increases  which  makes  the  condition  still 
worse  for  those  who  remain.  Are  we  then  to  let  these  conditions  go 
on  without  making  an  effort  to  improve  them?  These  calamities 
were  not  inevitable.  Had  the  proper  steps  been  taken  at  the  proper 
time  this  tremendous  loss  in  wealth  and  population  could  have  been 
avoided.  Working  harder  and  raising  more  is  not  the  remedy, 
for  every  extra  effort  made  by  the  farmer  is  only  giving  a  bear 
argument  to  the  speculator.  Five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of- 
wheat  in  1904  was  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  700,000,000  bushels 
in  1905.  And  if  we  would  raise  1,000,000,000  in  1906  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  would  get  anything  else  than  labor  for  extra  pains, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  other  grains  and  produce. 

We  must  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  prices,  not  much 
higher  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  but  to  keep  them  from 
violent  fluctations.  And  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  an 
organization  whose  aim  is  to  investigate  the  average  expenses  of 
conducting  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  different  crops  that  are  grown  and 
to  fix  standard  prices  for  these  crops  and  their  products  in  different 
market  centers.  Such  an  organization  would,  at  the  same  time, 
shoulder  the  great  responsibility  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  world. 
And  as  headquarters  would  open  a  place  for  the  consumer  to  appeal 
in  case  they  had  any  grievances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  few  farmers  would  hesitate  to  join  such 
an  organization  and  abide  by  its  decisions.  The  practice  of  running 
ahead  of  each  other  to  sell  our  produce  is  repugnant  to  every  re- 
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Spectable  farmer.  And  the  consumer  would  know  what  he  had  to 
pay  for  his  daily  food,  and  would  not  always  be  waiting  for  prices 
to  come  down.  We  all  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  disastrous  to 
any  commodity  than  a  hesitating  market.  Some  say  "You  cannot  do 
it."  I  have  no  use  for  those  men  who  always  say,  "You  cannot  do 
it,"  and  "I  told  you  so"  on  their  lips.  I  know  of  only  one  instance 
in  which  a  person  is  justified  to  use  the  expression,  "You  can't  do 
it,'  and  that  is  when  the  other  fellow  tries  to  put  him  down.  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  Do  you  know  that  if  every 
farmer  in  the  Union  had  marketed  ten  bushels  less  of  grain  this 
year,  every  elevator  and  every  mill  in  the  whole  United  States  would 
be  empty? 

Others  say,  "It  would  be  forming  a  trust."  "It  would  not  be  hon- 
est." I  contend  that  honesty  consists  of  two  acts:  being  honest  to 
our  fellowmen  and  being  honest  to  ourselves  and  families.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  period  of  enlightenment  in  which  it  is  not  only  our 
privilege  but  our  sacred  duty  to  combine  to  protect  our  interests.  Is 
it  a  small  matter  for  us  to  drive  our  children  away  from  home  and 
to  disinherit  them?  I  can  see  no  other  hope  for  us.  You  may 
search  history  from  creation  till  to  the  present  time  and  you  will 
not  find  that  a  single  industry  ever  thrived  in  which  the  price  of  the 
commodity  which  it  manufactured  or  produced  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  middleman  and  consumer.  Without  such  an  organiza- 
tion farming  will  still  go  on,  but  it  will  diverge  farther  and  farther 
from  the  noble  calling  for  which  the  Creator  has  instituted  it,  a 
vague,  uncertain  thing .  without  system  or  responsibility,  an  over- 
production one  year  and  a  deficiency  the  next,  a  curse  to  those  who 
depend  upon  its  productions  and  a  reproach  to  those  who  follow 
its  vocation.  ' 


WOMAN. 


BY  MISS  JENNIK  M.  EDELMAN,  Easton,  Pa. 


Woman  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  humanity  there  is. 
What  can  and  what  may  women  do?  Woman's  will  and  ambition 
are  unlimited,  but  her  nerve-power  is  limited,  as  the  stress  and 
anxiety  that  follows  the  attempt  to  crowd  too  many  things  into 
our  lives.  The  woman  with  a  loving  heart  is  sure  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  life,  and  by  her  example  induces  others  to  do  so.  She 
sees  good  reason  for  all  the  unwelcome  events  which  others  call 
bad  luck.  She  believes  in  "silver  linings,"  and  likes  to  point  them 
out  to  others.  The  love-light  is  still  in  her  eyes,  whether  the  days 
be  dark  or  bright.  Old  people  and  strangers  always  ask  the  way  of 
her  in  the  crowded  streets. 

•She  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  under 
the  world's  ban  of  reproach.  If  you  seek  to  find  the  happy  and  for- 
tunate women  in  your  circle,  they  will  generally  be  those  who  were 
born  with  loving  hearts.  A  woman's  mind  cannot  be  all  it  should 
be  unless  she  uses  it.  This  country  is  not  in  need  of  any  more  pol- 
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ished  heads  and  idle  hands.  Its  most  crying  needs  to-day  is  for 
skilled  workers,  for  men  and  women  who  care  more  to  be  useful 
than  they  do  to  be  ornamental;  who  can  make  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
broil  a  steak  better  than  they  can  chatter  French  and  embroider 
pillow  shams.  We  must  live  and  we  must  eat  to  live.  We  want 
women  who  are  going  to  make  the  home  better. 

Women  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  their  first  duty  is  to 
themselves,  and  never  doubt  that  in  so  doing  they  will  better  in- 
gratiate themselves  into  the  admiration  and  affection  of  their  hus- 
bands and  neighbors.  A  woman  who  lives  for  self  alone  should 
never  marry.  Some  one  has  said  that  woman  is  educated  for  every- 
thing but  for  the  position  of  wife  and  mother.  The  great  trouble, 
as  a  rule,  with  women  is  business.  They  say  they  have  not  the 
capacity  that  men  have,  therefore,  can  not  have  all  the  rights  that 
men  have.  Don't  be  too  sure  on  that  point  for  our  common  schools 
and  colleges  have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  she  can  keep 
pace  with  her  brothers,  and  often  gets  ahead  in  the  race.  And  in 
connection  with  this  point,  my  skeptical  friends,  remember  it  was 
woman  that  had  the  "first  bite"  of  the  apple  of  knowledge.  The 
time  is  past  that  man  can  say  to  woman,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther 
Shalt  thou  come."  And  women  can  take  up  any  avocation  or  pro- 
fession she  chooses  and  fits  herself  for,  but  as  yet  must  not  expect 
equal  compensation  with  her  brother  man  for  her  services,  because 
she's  a  woman. 

Women  have  come  to  the  front,  they  have  allied  themselves  with 
the  philanthropies  and  the  public  charities,  and  they  become  the 
devotees  of  humanity,  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  And  let  her  be 
a  woman,  beautiful,  refined  and  cultured.  I  think  it  can  best  be 
*done  by  placing  all  honest  labor  on  an  equality.  To  make  this 
fact  still  more  clear  I  would  say  let  every  girl  or  woman,  whether 
she  be  engaged  at  the  washtub  or  help  in  the  kitchen,  v/ith  the 
needle,  in  the  store,  in  the  office,  or  in  any  of  the  professions,  be 
equally  Jionored' or  respected  according  as  she  conducts  herself  and 
according  as  she  does  her  work.  Let  the  work  itself  take  its  stand- 
ard of  that  labor  and  she  will  not  only  help  herself  but  be  a  benefit 
to  others. 


THE  LAWN  AND  GARDEN. 


BY  ELSIE  L.  SMITH,  Duncannon,  Pa. 


The  garden  or  dwelling-place  is  not  complete  without  a  lawn. 
A  space  in  front  and  upon  one  side,  at  least,  of  the  honse  should  be 
green  with  grass.  Evergreen  and  other  shade  trees  may  be  set  at 
irregular  natural  inteiwals  in  the  lawn.  If  the  plot  is  large  there 
may  be  a  few  beds  of  flowers  or  foliage  plants,  and  if  the  plot  is 
small  the  effect  is  lost. 

In  a  lawn  have  as  few  walks  as  possible,  one  broad  walk  from 
the  gate  to  the  front  door  and  a  narrower  one  leading  from  this 
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around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  is  generally  sufficient.  If  a  driye- 
way  is  necessary  let  it  be  laid  out  as  artistically  as  the  walks.  Do 
not  cut  up  your  lawn  with  walks  and  driveways  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  C03ivenience.  Too  many  spoil  the  effect. 
Curved  walks  are  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  straight  angular 
ones.  Mature  has  few  angles  and  many  beautiful  curves.  To  have 
a  lawn  beautiful  and  green  about  forty-five  pounds  of  lawn  grass 
seed  is  required  for  an  acre  and  then  you  must  mow  your  lawn 
frequently  during  the  entire  season  to  keep  it  at  its  best.  In  the 
late  fall  a  lawn  should  receive  a  good  covering  of  manure  which 
should  remain  as  a  protection  and  fertilizer  until  spring  and  then 
it  should  be  carefully  raked  off  the  grass. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  back  lawns.  People  generally 
try  to  keep  their  front  lawns  presentable;  but  the  back  lawn  dis- 
plays, openly,  objects  intended  for  use  and  not  for  beauty,  such  as 
the'  clothes  "^posts,  the  garbage  barrel,  the  ash  can,  and  often  an 
•  uncovered  gutter.  These  disfigurements  are  not  necessary.  The 
clothes  posts  would  make  a  good  support  for  a  vine  which  need  not 
be  allowed  to  cover  the  hook  that  supports  the  line.  Along  the  gutter 
or  drain,  shrubs  may  be  planted  to  conceal  it,  and  the  ash  barrel, 
garbage  can  and  other  articles  might  be  kept  in  a  box  with  a  lid 
set  against  the  back  part  of  the  house  and  painted  the  same  color. 

And  now  as  to  the  garden.  The  first  was  that  of  Eden  and  the 
first  gardener  was  the  first  man.  From  the  days  of  Paradise  to  the 
present,  the  vocation  has  been  followed  by  all  classes  and  all  races 
save,  perhaps,  the  savage.  By  it  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have 
made  money,  health  and  happiness.  It  is  an  honorable  occupation 
and  when  intelligently  followed,  a  profitable  and  fascinating  busi- 
ness, worthy  of  the  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind.  A  garden  on 
the  farm  is 'an  excellent  savings  bank  which  never  leaks,  and  whose 
cashier  never  runs  away  with  the  deposits.  Drafts  upon  it  for  the 
summer  table  are  always  honored,  and  the  cellar  well  supplied  for 
winter  use.  Xo  farmer Vith  a  keen  eye  to  profit  fails  to  provide  his 
household  with  a  garden.  Gardens  cut  down  meat  bills,  hence  save 
money  to  the  farmers.  Gardening  is  a  pleasure  that  brings  few 
pains 'and  disappointments,  a  business  in  which  little  risk  is  run  and 
no  embarrassments  encountered.  Flov>-er  and  vegetable  gardening 
is  the  ideal  part  of  agriculture.  It  is  dealing  directly  with  the 
beautiful  creations  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  ennobling  because  it  makes 
us  wiser  and  better.  Its  lessons  are  manifold,  teaching  industry, 
patience,  faith,  hope  and  love  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beauti- 
ful on  earth.  It  leads  from  the  created  to  the  Creator,  and  is 
Christ-like  in  all  its  influences.  In  view  of  all  this,  why  is  it  that 
farmers  pay  so  little  attention  to  their  gardens?  They  are  nearly 
always  neglected,  except  by  the  women  folks  of  the  household,  and 
are  limited  in  extent,  yet  no  acre  of  land  on  the  farm  is  half  so 
profitable.  Many  farmers  seem  to  think  working  in  the  garden  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  able  bodied  men — a  calling  fit  only  for  women. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  needs  correction  everywhere,  because  there 
is  profit  in  the  garden.  Men  who  love  and  cultivate  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  better  men,  better  to  their  families  and  their  God, 
than  those  who  have  no  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

The  best  garden  is  one  sloping  in  every  direction.   Lettuce,  cauli- 
flower, spinach  and  cabbage  mature  better  in  a  northern  exposure, 
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but  come  on  later  than  in  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure.  It  is 
useless  to  put  seeds  in  the  ground  before  the  soil  becomes  warm 
and  dry  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  used. 
Imported  seed  is  rarely  so  full  of  vitality  as  American-grown  seed. 
The  moist  climate  of  Europe  and  the  sea  voyage  injure  it.  Cabbage 
and  turnip  seed  can  be  safely  planted  the  third  year.  Carrots,  pars- 
ley, spinach  and  parsnip  seed  have  low  vitality  after  two  years. 
Cucumbers,  melons  and  beets  are  at  their  best  the  first  and  second 
years.  Lettuce  is  good  for  four  years,  celery,  peppers  and  egg  plant 
one  year,  tomatoes  two  or  three  years,  peas  and  beans  are  good  for 
two  years.  It  may  not  be  known  to  every  one  that  we  cannot  raise 
cauliflower  seed  in  this  country;  the  world's  supply  comes  from 
Europe,  and  we  look  to  Denmark  for  the  best  quality.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  product  of  this  seed  in  a  year  is  only  about 
eighty  thousand  pounds  and  it  is  valued  at  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Uncle  Sam  consumes  every  year  some  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  for  which  he  pays  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  a 
pound. 

In  some  of  the  European  countries  gardening  is  taught  at  the 
schools.  The  school  garden  has  its  greatest  development  in  Sweden, 
where  scarcely  any  public  school  building  is  found  without  a  gar- 
den. In  Belgium,  where  a  large  part  of  the  population  depends  on 
truck  gardening,  the  greatest  interest  is  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  gardens  by  agricultural  and  industrial  com- 
munities and  by  the  government.  The  prosperity  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  Belgium  is  attributed  to  the  school  gardens  and  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  liorticulture  among  the  people.  The  school  garden 
gained  ground  in  France  after  the  introduction  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation into  the  public  school  by  a  law  passed  in  1885.  In  Switzer- 
land the  Swiss  Agricultural  Union  has  established  school  gardens 
with  success.  In  the  German  Empire  the  States  of  Bavaria  and 
Oldenburg  have  the  greatest  number  of  school  gardens. 


THE  MISSION  OF  BEAUTY. 


Br  MBS.  SARAH  B.  FRITZ,  Buncannon,  Pa. 


The  world  of  nature  has  been  called  the  school  room  of  God,  and 
none  who  will,  need  lack  learning  therein.  The  lessons  it  teaches 
are  beautifully  set  forth  and  there  is  some  lesson  for  every  heart 
if  they  only  have  the  power  to  understand  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
who  in  Thanatopsis,  so  beautifully  says: 

"To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature  molds  •■      ,  • 

Oommiinion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 

A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 
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We  live  in  a  world  of  beauty,  notliing  lacks  a  charm,  the  beauty  of 
sky  resplendent  with  sun  by""  day,  or  glittering  with  stars  and  con- 
stellations by  night;  the  music  of  wind  and  water,  flight  of  birds, 
broad  fields  \nd  towering  mountains,  all  proclaim  that  God  is  a 
beauty  loving  God. 

Different  forms  of  beauty  affect  us  in  different  ways.  The  familiar 
beauties  all  about  us  give  us  a  sense  of  the  nearness  and  goodness  of 
God.  While  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  reverence 
when  we  look  on  mountains  with  their  verdure-clad  sides,  whose 
beauty  is  ever  changing  in  the  different  lights  and  shadows,  or  the 
snow-clad  summits  which  tower  so  high  above  us.  And  in  looking 
on  the  ocean  with  its  inrushing  tide  which  at  certain  points  breaks 
to  harmlessly  recede,  vre  recall  the  mandate  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther,"  and  we  think  of  the  mighty  pov>'er  of  Him'  who  by 
his  "Peace  be  still"  calmed  the  tempestous  waves;  then  we  feel  the 
full  povv-er  of  the  words,  "What  is  man  that  thou  are  mindful  of 
him,"  and  we  realize  what  an  atom  we  are  in  God's  universe.  But 
hark!  out  of  the  deep  seems  to  come  the  answer  "Thou  madest  him  a 
little  lovN-er  than  the  angels."  And  we  remember  that  after  having 
created  all  things,  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  and  placed 
him,  as  has  been  said,  a  capstone  on  God's  monument  of  earth,  gave 
him  an  intelligence  to  use  and  control  all  created  things  for  the 
comfort  of  mankind,  and  glory  of  God.  And  then  the  sense  of  awe 
gives  place  to  love  and  appreciation  for  all  the  beauties  around  us 
and  the  cares  of  life  are  lightened,  and  we  feel  stronger  and  better 
for  the  knowledge  that  God  would  not  have  attended  earth  with 
all  this  grandeur  if  it  did  not  mean  something  for  the  uplifting  and 
betterment  of  humanity.  How  necessary  then  that  we  cultivate  a 
love  for  the  beautiful,  look  for  beauty  in  all  we  see,  and  infuse  a 
sense  of  beauty  into  all  we  do,  the  work  xAll  become  a  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery. 

Let  us  get  close  to  Nature  and  nowhere  can  you  do  this  so  well 
as  in  the  country  v»^here  all  nature  teaches  you  lessons  of  life,  death 
and  immortality,  from  early  spring,  during  maturity  of  summer, 
fading  of  autumn,  hoary  winter  and  return  of  new  spring  beauties, 
each  and  every  one  has  its  own  lessons  to  teach  us,  and  you  know 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  in  a  quiet  orderly  room  than  in  a 
noisy  one.  I  have  heard  city  peoi>le  tell  how  they  enjoyed  getting 
out  into  the  quiet  of  a  country  night,  that  the  moon  and  stars  seemed 
to  have  a  new  meaning  and  language  when  studied,  away  from  the 
jostling,  hurrying  noise  of  the  city  and  with  only  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  katydids  or  plaintive  notes  of  the  whippoorwill. 

I  was  told  not  to  paint  life  on  the  farm  in  too  glowing  colors, 
as  I  knew  there  was  hard  work  and  worry  connected  with  it.  Yes, 
I  admit,  work  is  plenty,  but  not  necessarily  any  more  worry  than 
at  any  other  occupation.  What  occupation  does  not  have  work  and 
often  long  hours  connected  with  it  if  it  shall  be  a  success.  I  know 
of  prominent  business  men  with  vast  wealth,  who  sometimes  put 
in  18  hours  a  day  and  surely  the  cares  and  worries  of  a  business  life 
far  exceed  the  average  farmer's,  and  if  we  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities  we  can  get  much 'pleasure  out  of  living.  Mr.  Agee 
says,  "It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  in  control  of  part  of  God's  earth, 
to  study,  to  pl^n,  to  try,  and  to  win,  in  some  measure,  each  year 
determined  to  be  more  intelligent  in  that  control."   Another  writer 
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says,  "There  are  worse  places  to  be  than  on  the  farm  where  the 
plumed  and  tasseled  knights  of  the  corn  field  drink  nothing  but 
water,  and  draw  their  bhides,  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  sustain  life; 
their  eyes  see  the  goodness  of  God,  more  than  the  wickedness  of 
man;  their  ears  hear  the  sweet  song  of  birds,  instead  of  the  sounds 
of  midnight  carousal  and  the  pitiful  cry  of  the  drunkard's  wife. 
Their  gold  is  not  won  in  the  gambling  den,  but  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  being  merely  a  farmer  or,  the 
man  on  the  farm,  and  a  vast  difference  between  the  man  who  sees 
only  the  dollars  in  his  grooving  crops,  and  thinks  of  growing  more 
corn  to  feed,  more  hogs  to  buy,  more  land  to  grow,  more  corn  to 
feed,  more  land  and  so  on,  and  the  one  who  can  see  the  beauty  in 
all  growing  things  in  connection  with  the  dollars.  While  money  is 
well  in  its  place,  and  we  would  all  be  willing  to  have  an  abundance, 
it  is  the  exorbitant  love  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  better  life,  that  does  the  harm.  Emerson  says,  "The  real  bene- 
factors of  mankind  are  the  men  and  women  who  can  raise  their 
fellow  beings  out  of  a  v/orld  of  corn  and  money,  who  make  them 
forget  their  bank  account,  by  interesting  them  in  tiieir  higher  selves, 
and  raise  mere  money  getters  into  the  intellectual  realm,  where  they 
will  cease  to  measure  greatness  and  happiness  by  dollars  and  cents." 

The  men  who  have  left  the  richest  heritages  to  the  world  were  not 
millionaires  in  dollars,  but  in  greatness  of  intellect,  honor  and 
bravery,  and  saw  the  splendor  of  flower  and  grass  "books  in  run- 
ning brooks"  and  good  in  everything.  One  of  the  principal  lessons 
this  beauty  teaches  us  in  this  school  of  life  ,is  to  make  our  lives 
conform  to  beauties  around  us,  and  while  we  cannot  all  have  beauty 
of  form  or  feature,  or  build  us  stately  mansions,  or  beautiful  homes, 
we  can  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  and  have  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  can  all  attain  to  beauty  of  character.  As  man  was 
created  in  God's  image  he  should  cling  to  his  heritage  and  make  life 
worth  the  living,  hold  fast  to  his  high  ideals,  live  up  to  the  best 
v/ithin  him,  and  not  allow  the  sordid  things  of  life  to  engross  his 
best  thoughts,  knowing  that  every  pure  and  uplifting  thought,  every 
noble  aspiration  for  the  good  and  the  true,  every  longing  of  the 
heart  for  the  higher  and  better  life,  reacts  upon  the  body  and  makes 
it  more  strong  and  beautiful. 

Our  life  is  largely  what  we  make  it,  and  every  individual  has  it 
within  himself  or  herself  to  make  or  mar  what  God  has  given  them 
as  a  sacred  trust,  and  if  we  do  not  attain  the  best,  and  fail,  it  is 
not  God's  plan  that  we  should  do  so. 

Life  is  a  duel  between  good  and  evil.  These  two  elements  are 
antagonistic  and  continually  at  war,  and  the  one  or  other  must 
dominate.  If  we  strengthen  the  good  it  will  be  victorious,  while 
the  evil  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker  through  constant  defeat.  As 
resistance  makes  muscle,  so  resistance  to  evil  makes  good  character, 
and  you  gain  your  strength  through  the  conquest  of  difficulties,  every 
one  should  strive  for  strength  of  character.  It  has  been  said  that 
every  man  is  but  a  magnet  to  attract  or  be  attracted,  and  ulti- 
mately falls  into  the  company  which  he  affiliates.  He  is  the  strong- 
est who  draws  most  to  himself,  who  creates  the  company,  and  this 
is  through  having  a  positive  quality,  moral  courage  and  physical 
prowess. 
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A  recent  writer  says,  "The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  right 
with  the  most  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheer- 
fully, who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and 
frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth  and  virtue  and  on  God  is  most  un- 
faltering." Such  a  man  we  have  in  our  honored  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  To  be  all  this  is  not  easy,  as  the  world  is  not  friendly 
to  right  living,  but  when  you  do  your  best  you  can  say,  with  James 
Whitcomb  Biley : 

"My  doctern  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions  and  be  satisfield; 
Just  do  your  best  and  praise  or  blame 

That  follows,  that  counts  just  the  same, 
I'v'e  allers  noticed  great  success, 

Is  mixed  with  trouble  more  or  less: 
And  its  the  man  who  does  the  best 

That  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest." 

Nature  also  teaches  us  to  cultivate  a  cheerful,  happy  spirit,  able 
to  see  the  bright  side  of  things.   Longfellow  says: 

"If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows  thou  would'st  e'en  forget. 

Go  to  the  hills  and  woods,  no  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears." 

Much  of  the  success  of  life  depends  on  being  surrounded  by  cheer- 
fulness, appreciation  and  sympathy.  Many  a  life  goes  down  in  the 
hard  struggle  for  want  of  the  blessing  of  strength  which  human 
tenderness  would  have  brought.  We  know  that  life  to  many  people 
is  far  from  easy  and  the  strain  scarce  ever  relaxes,  and  as  it  is  a 
fact  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  life  consists  in  doing  little  kind- 
nesses to  others,  so  it  is  a  happy  faculty  to  learn  to  be  habitually 
cheerful  and  kind,  hide  our  own  sorrows  and  trouble  behind  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  in  order  to  cheer  and  encourage  others,  knowing 
that  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine  and  try  to  live  our 
religion  "In  sweetening  the  life  of  another,  in  relieving  a  brother's 
distress." 

Some  may  ask,  is  it  not  hypocrisy  to  act  a  part  and  smile  when 
the  heart  aches?  I  feel  free  to  say  that  a  hypocrisy  that  will  cause 
us  to  hide  our  own  trouble  in'  order  to  cheer  and  encourage  a 
brother  on  life's  journey  is  both  permissible  and  commendable,  and 
as  the  eye  that  has  been  purged  with  tears  sees  most  clearly,  so 
can  the  one  with  troubles  of  his  own  the  better  sympathize.  You 
knov/ : 

"The  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble; 
"And  this  cometh  with  the  years 

And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praise  of  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  comes  through  tears." 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  there  should  be  so  much  suffering  of 
various  kinds,  but  God  knows  which  keys  in  our  nature  to  touch  to 
bring  out  the  sweetest  melodies,  and  we  usually  find  it  is  to  beautify 
and  ennoble  character. 

Do  you  know  that, — 

"The  sweetest  songs  that  were  ever  sung 

And  those  that  please  the  best. 
Through  sorrow,  and  grief,  and  tears,  are  wrung 

From  some  ov'r  hardened  breast. 
The  merriest  song,  and  the  blithest  lay 

And  those  that  are  sweetest  and  gladdest 
Are  woven  in  cheerless  and  gloomy  ray 

When  the  poets  heart  is  saddest." 
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Knowing  then  that  every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness  should 
teach  us  to  be  gentle  and  kind  to  all  we  meet.  Let  us  do  the  best 
that  lies  in  our  power  and  therewith  be  content.  We  hear  so  much 
of  the  strenuous  life,  which  is  all  right  in  its  place.  And  while  a 
busy  life  is  the  happiest,  yet  there  is  a  point  beyond;  which  it  is 
not  commendable.  Our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the  soul,  and 
when  we  abuse  that  temple  in  the  rush  after  riches,  honor,  or  fame, 
we  are  not  fully  learning  our  lesson,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
read  and  profit  by  President  Lincoln's  favorite  poem, 
"0!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud." 

We  often  find  that  by  doing  the  duty  faithfully  that  lies  nearest 
us  we  will  reap  a  reward.  Those  of  you  who  have  heard  or  read  Dr. 
Gonwell's  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  know  that  the  man  who 
was  so  eager  to  find  diamond  mines  that  he  sold  his  farm  and  trav- 
eled in  distant  countries  in  search  of  them,  spent  all  his  substance 
without  his  search  being  rewarded;  subsequently  rich  mines  of  the 
sparkling  beauties  were  found  on  the  very  farm  he  sold.  So  many  of 
us,  like  him,  overlook  the  good  things  we  have  by  us,  in  our  eager 
rush  after  great  opportunities  which  may  never  come.  The  spirit 
of  discontent  has  wrecked  many  a  happiness,  for  it  engenders  irrita- 
bility, fault-finding  and  kindred  evils.  W^hat  if  things  do  go  wrong 
at  times,  as  they  surely  will.  Just  "keep  a  laugh  behind  it,"  and 
the  world  will  look  the  brighter.  Take  the  philosophy  of  this  little 
poem  to  heart: 

"I've  toiled  with  the  men  the  world  has  blest. 

And  I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  failed, 
I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  strove  with  zest,  ;  ' 

And  I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  wailed. 
And  this  is  the  tale  my  soul  would  tell, 

As  it  drifts  o'e'r  the  harbor  bar; 
The  sound  of  a  sigh  don't  carry  well,  : 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far." 

"The  men  who  were  near  the  grumbler's  side. 

Oh;  they  heard  not  a  word  he  said; 
The  sound  of  a  laugh  rang  far  and  wide, 

And  they  barkened  to  that  instead. 
Its  tones  were  sweet  as  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Christmas  star — 
The  sound  of  a  sigh  don't  carry  well, 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far." 

The  mission  of  beauty  then  is  to  teach  us  to  be  true,  good  and 
beautiful.  True  to  ourselves  and  our  God,  in  living  up  to  the  best 
within  us,  good  to  all  about  us,  doing  deeds  of  kindness  whenever 
and  wherever  we  can,  remembering  the  Quaker's  motto:  "I  shall 
pass  this  way  but  once.  Any  good  deed  or  kindness  I  can  do,  let 
me  do  it  now."  Beautiful  in  our  lives,  honest,  brave,  and  courageous 
in  business,  tender  and  true  to  those  about  us,  knowing  that  no  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  that  no  life  can  be  pure  in  purpose  and  strong 
in  its  strife  and  all  life  not  be  made  purer  and  better  thereby. 
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A  MODEL  HOME. 


By  JENNIE  R.  ROHN,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  committee  in  assigning  me  this  subject  must  have  thought 
mine  a  model  home  and  probably  expected  to  be  benefitted  by  some 
good  advice  in  this  essay  on  how  to  make  a  model  home.  Whether 
that  was  the  idea  in  the  committees'  mind  I  do  not  know,  but  let 
me  state  that  if  mine  is  not  in  all  respect  a  model  home,  it  is  at 
least  a  happy  one.  A  model  home,  like  a  model  life,  is  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps  rather  than  the  rule.  Our  homes,  like  ourselves,  are 
not  always  up  to  the  ideal.  But  it  is  well  to  have  a  model  anyhow. 
In  making  anything,  whether  trousers  for  the  husband,  shirts  for  the 
boys,  or  dresses  for  the  daughters,  whether  building  a  house  or  in 
baking  Christmas  cookies,  a  model  is  always  quite  helpful.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  high  aim  in  life  even  though  one  never  quite  reaches 
it.  The  very  elfort  is  good,  and  one  gets  farther  ahead  and  higher 
up  than  without  such  an  aim.  Indeed  it  is  easier  to  imagine  how  a 
thing  ought  to  be,  than  to  make  it  so.  Therefore  in  describing  the 
model  home  I  am  putting  before  you  some  ideas  which  I  have  imag- 
ined. The  professional  man's  home  with  its  dusty  office  where  rows 
of  books  burden  the  shelve*^,  and  with  its  reception  room,  where 
callers  are  entertained  until  the  midnight  hour,  or  the  city  flat  with 
its  pinched  space  where,  on  stepping  out  of  doors,  one  finds  himself 
in  the  street;  this  is  not  a  model  home  for  the  soil-tiller.  And  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  farmers'  home  is  to  be  my  subject. 

A  model  home  is  not  always  found  in  a  brownstone  mansion,  or 
in  a  many-gabled  palace;  and  a  farmer's  model  home  is  not  at  all  to 
be  looked  for  there.  Essential  to  a  model  home  indeed  is  not  the 
kind  of  house,  nor  the  number  of  rooms  in  it,  not  the  space  of  its 
law^i  and  garden,  but  the  character  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  a  model 
wife  and  model  husband  whose  children  are  obedient,  where  peace, 
contentment  and  mutual  love  prevail.  The  wife  will  be  sweet-tem- 
pered and  patient  toward  children  and  husband  and  housemaid,  tidy 
in  her  appearance  and  doings,  like  a  gentle  queen  she  will  rule  the 
home  jointly  with  her  husband,  not  ruling  over  him,  and  yet  by  her 
persuasive  charms  and  wise  tacts  she  will  influence  him  in  all 
things  rightly.  The  husband,  on  the  other  hand  will  respect  the 
wife's  feelings  and  wishes,  and  consult  her  in  those  transactions 
which  involve  the  welfare  of  the  home;  he  will  act  thoughtfully  and 
considerate  as  he  comes  from  the  field  or  barn-yard,  taking  care  not 
to  walk  over  newly  scrubbed  sidewalks  and  kitchen  floor,  or  clean 
carpets  with  muddy  shoes.  In  removing  his  overalls  and  sweated 
shirt,  he  will  not  leave  them  on  a  heap  on  the  bed  room  floor;  and  his 
coat  and  broad-rimmed  hat.  he  will  remember  to  give  a  decent  hang- 
ing on  a  peg.  These  are  little  things  but  little  things  make  up  life, 
and  they  count  for  much  in  the  making  of  a  farmer's  model  home. 
In  the  farmer's  home,  the  library  and  parlors  are  not  the  chief  rooms 
wherein  the  family  is  most  seen.   The  daily  activities  of  a  country 
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hoTiselioId,  especially  of  the  wife  and  daughters,  are  in  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  in  the  dairy  house  where  the  milk-pails  rattle  and 
receive  their  many  washings,  in  the  wood-shed  where  the  fuel  is 
ready  cut  for  use,  in  the  cow  stable  where  the  cream  producers  await 
attention,  and  in  the  hennery,  where  the  egg-makers  have  their  lodg- 
ing place.  In  such  surroundings  lie  our  duties.  Who  would  ex- 
change these  for  the  close  contact  of  the  city  dwelling,  for  the 
smoky  air  of  the  factory  town,  for  the  natureless  sight  of  paved 
streets  and  office  buildings!  Among  hills  and  valleys  and  brook- 
watered  meadows  where  flowers  bloom  in  summer  and  which  the 
winter  adorns  in  fantastic  garments  of  snow;  by  the  trees  and 
woods  where  birds  sing  and  squirrels  chatter;  in  the  broad  fields 
where  cattle  pasture,  and  sheep  graze,  and  hogs  wollow;  under  the 
pure  sky,  where  the  sun  spends  its  time  creating  golden  crops,  who 
cannot  he  contented  and  call  it  home,  the  most  ideal  home? 

Now  as  roomy  and  free  and  romantic  as  is  the  country,  so  should 
be  the  country  home  itself.  The  farmer  cannot  live  like  the  snail  in 
a  house  just  large  enough  to  fit  his  body.  The  man  of  the  soil  and 
his  family  must  have  lots  of  elbow  room.  They  cannot  take  up 
their  abode  and  be  happy  in  a  narrow,  pinched  one-story  hut,  where 
the  wife  is  a  drudge,  and  the  men  only  spend  meal-time  and  the 
hours  of  sleep,  and  from  which  all  try  to  keep  away  the  rest  of  the 
time.  A  home  is  a  place  where  you  live  in,  not  only  when  it  is  cold, 
rainy  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  outside,  but  where  you  love  to  be 
and  wish  to  be  when  you  do  not  have  to  be  out.  Novv'-here  else  is 
there  such  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  good  taste,  as  in  making 
of  a  home.  Within  a  wide  yard  should  stand  the  roomy  farm  house, 
with  big  porches  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  porticoes,  or  at  least 
windows  at  the  ends  so  as  to  give  it  a  face  looking  invitingly  from 
its  four  sides  tov^ard  all  who  pass  by,  or  walk  around  it.  The  farm 
house,  of  course,  should  be  kept  in  fresh  paint  of  green  or  any  suit- 
able color  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vine.?  that  grow  about  it.  Going 
into  the  farmer's  home,  we  usually  enter  by  the  kitchen  or  dining 
room  door,  because  here  the  family  is  expected  to  be  found.  The 
kitchen  we  find  the  largest  apartment  in  the  building.  Here  are 
made  all  those  tasty,  steaming  dishes  of  home-raised  vegetables 
which  are  so  productive  of  good  appetite  and  good  digestion.  Branch- 
ing out  from  the  kitchen  are  several  little  closets  for  coats  and 
wraps,  boots  and  overshoes,  brooms  and  umbrellas,  slop-pails  and 
scrubbing  brushes.  Leading  conveniently  to  the  pump  is  a  back 
door,  and  this  the  wife  and  domestic  helpers  must  travel  often  to 
bring  the  crystal  water  for  cooking  and  table  use.  No  muddy  stream 
from  a  hydrant  spigot  is  this  which  one  must  fear  to  drink  on  ac- 
count of  germs,  but  a  clear,  pure  water  that  brings  refreshment  to 
the  lips.  The  dining  room,  to  be  sure,  in  the  model  hoime,  is  only 
separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a  door.  The  cellar  v/hich  is  the  under- 
ground storage  room  where  potatoes,  cabbage,  coal  and  a  full  supply 
of  food  and  fuel  are  kept,  should  be  a  dry,  well  ventilated,  bright 
chamber,  so  that  the  women  do  not  have  to  creep  through  the  dark 
for  these  necessaries.  An  ideal  country  dining-room  table  should  be 
constantly  provided  with  fruits,  and  in  season,  cut  flowers  should 
mingle  their  perfume  with  the  odor  of  the  meal,  and  a  pitcher  of 
home-made  cider  is  never  out  of  place.  The  sun  will  laugh  with  more 
cheer  when  it  looks  in  through  the  dining-room  windows,  and  also 
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through  the  windows  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  finds  a  begonia  or 
geranium  on  the  sill. 

The  model  home  should  not  be  more  expensive  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  farm  would  suggest.  A  well-dressed  person  isi  one  who  is 
plainly  and  neatly  dressed,  not  of  necessity,  expensively  dressed,  and 
so  a  home,  if  plainly  and  tastily  fited  out,  is  charming;  but  if  a 
display  of  unusual  wealth  is  made,  it's  beauty  and  charm  is  lost.  In 
the  husbandman's  model  home,  is  a  parlor  for  Sunday  company,  but 
the  sitting  room  is  where  the  musical  talent,  and  the  literary  taste 
are  cultivated.  Here  the  family  gathers  during  its  evening  hours 
for  conversation,  games,  reading  of  the  Farmer's  Home  Journal  and 
the  daily  paper,  and  for  prayers.  The  farmer's  household  must  not 
forget  their  religious  duty,  and  therefore  hitching  a  well  groomed 
span  to  the  truck-wagon,  or  family  carriage  or  if  there  is  sleighing, 
to  the  big  bob-sleigh,  and  all  will  drive  to  Sabbath  school  and  chui'ch 
service  on  Sunday  morning. 

"For  a  Sabbath  well  spent,  brings  a  week  of  content, 

And  streng-th  for  the  work  of  to-morrow. 
But  a  Sabbath  profaned,  whatever  is  gained 

Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow." 

The  model  farm  home  is  not  a  backwoods  place  in  this  day  of 
progress.  The  trolley  lines,  rural  telephones  and  free  mail  delivery 
have  connecte'd  it  with  the  town,  and  the  piked  roads  have  become 
boulevards  for  automobiles  and  coachmen.  The  country  is  getting 
tlie  advantages  of  city  comforts  and  conveniences  in  addition  to  its 
own  never-failing  loveliness.  Farming  has  had  its  bad  days,  but 
there  are  more  hopeful  and  ideal  ones  in  store  for  it.  Instead  of 
moving  to  the  towns  and  cities  to  try  their  luck,  people  will  soon 
find  that  under  such  happy  conditions  the  farm  makes  the  model 
home. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


BY  MRS.  GEO.  PATTERSON,  Landisburg,  Pa. 


Life  is  not  one  of  continued  brightness,  but  is  a  great  deal  like 
nature,  whichi  gives  us  not  only  days  of  sunshine  and  calm  when 
we  feel  it  a  joy  to  be  alive,  but  also  many  that  are  dull  and  gloomy, 
and  days  when  storms  will  howl  and  blizzards  rage,  so  it  is  in  our 
every  day  lives,  some  days  are  bright,  we  accomplish,  what  we  under- 
take, our  plans  are  carried  out  without  friction,  when  the  next  thing 
something  goes  wrong  and  we  get  tangled  up. 

But  we  have  to-day  under  consideration  the  subject,  "The  Lights 
and  Shadows  in  the  Life  of  the  Farmer's  Wife,"  the  bright  side  and 
the  dark  side.  The  encouragements  and  discouragements,  things 
accomplished  and  things  not  accomplished,  pleasures  and  hardships, 
successes  and  failures.  We  are  told  sometimes  that  life  is  what  you 
make  it  individually,  and  it  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it 
seems  that  the  life  of  the  average  farmer's  wife  is  restricted,  nar- 
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rowed  to  certain  limits.  To  illustrate:  Her  recreations  must  con- 
form to  the  seasons,  lier  visiting  and  her  social  pleasures  are  timed 
by  the  storage  of  the  crops,  and  while  the  farmer  has  the  advantage 
of  so  much  labor-saving  machinery,  the  result  of  years  of  inventions, 
as  yet  very  few  inventions  are  there  for  the  house  to  save  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  woman  who  is  so  often  over-taxed  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  seeming  necessary  and  everyday  duties. 

Her  life  is  checkered  with  brightness  and  sadness,  sunshine  and 
clouds,  but  the  clouds  seem  to  predominate;  her  life  seems  hard 
when  it  is  early  and  late  at  work,  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  she 
bakes  and  roasts,  she  brews  and  stews  until  she  is  tempted  to  wish 
herself  at  the  North  Pole.  And  then  again  her  work  so  often  seems 
in  vain,  for  instance,  when  her  chickens  which  she  has  been  watching 
and  feeding  and  hovering  over  for  days  and  days,  and  she  has  visions 
of  fried  chicken  and  a  well  filled  purse,  the  contrary  creatures,  per- 
haps coming  to  the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  worth  the  Iviing,  will 
all  lie  down  and  die.  And  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  away  up,  the 
hens  will  be  sure  to  be  on.  a  strike.  And  then  so  many  things  to 
try  the  temper.  Some  persons  get  a  reputation  for  a  sweet,  amiable 
disposition,  but  I  would  like  to  see  one  of  those  persons  after  going 
through  the  labor  of  a  family  washing  on  a  stormy  day,  and  then 
after  seeing  them  safely  on  the  clothes  line  have  that  line  break 
and  the  washing  in  the  mud.  One  of  the  best  women  I  ever  knew 
had  that  experience  and  she  told  me  she  felt  like  taking  that  rope 
and  hanging  herself  with  it.  So  a  woman  is  often  blamed  for  having 
a  temper  when  the  whole  trouble  is  just  what  she  has  to  contend 
with.  Now  just  here  comes  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
the  question  of  labor,  or  of  help.  It  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  secure  help  for  the  house  in  the  country  and  especially  on  the 
farm;  that  kind  of  work  has  become  unpopular,  there  are  different 
reasons  for  this,  one  is  that  the  class  of  girls  that  used  to  be  as  a 
matter  of  course  engaged  with  families  in  the  country  are  now  drift- 
ing to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  they  can  find  employment 
in  mills,  factories  or  stores,  others  engage  with  the  richer  families  in 
the  cities  where  they  command  higher  wages  than  the  average 
farmer  thinks  he  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  also  a  change  in  the 
life  of  the  farmer's  families.  Some  years  ago  the  farmer's  daughters 
spent  their  time  (outside  of  their  school  days)  at  the  old  home,  and 
took  their  share  of  the  work  until  they  went  to  homes  of  their  own. 
But  this  is  an  age  of  progression,  and  our  farmer's  daughters  are  up 
Avith  the  times  and  have  the  laudable  ambition  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Doubtless  the  majority  of  the  girls  in  our  Normal  schools  to- 
day are  farmer's  daughters  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  fitting 
themselves  for  the  noble  calling  of  teaching,  which  they  find  more 
profitable,  and  realize  more  from  than  their  services  would  be  worth 
at  home  on  the  farm,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  which  is  not 
often  the  case. 

A  great  many  girls  too  take  advantage  of  business  or  commercial 
colleges  where  they  can  fit  themselves  to  find  employment  in  the 
cities  as  stenographers,  typewriters,  cashiers  and  so  on.  So  the 
natural  result  is  that  help  is  very  often  impossible  to  obtain  and 
the  woman  is  obliged  to  depend  on  her  own  resources  and  strength. 
If  the  woman  on  the  farm  has  good  health  and  has  children  who 
are  too  young  to  leave  home,  or  for  some  reason  have  not  yet  tried 
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their  wings,  Avho  can  be  of  some  assistance,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
then  "root  hog  or  die."  It  was  told  at  an  Institute  several  years 
ago,  that  it  had  been  proven  by  statistics  that  three-fourths  of  the 
women  in  the  insane  asylums  were  ''farmers'  wives."  Why  is  this? 
I  leave  it  for  you  to  solve  it  for  yourselves. 

But  now  let  us  come  out  into  the  sunshine.  Clouds  are  said  to 
have  a  silver  lining,  and  see  what  that  reveals.  It  seems  as  if  the 
farmer's  wife  should  be  a  most  favored  mortal.  First  of  all,  she 
has  the  fresh,  pure  air.  It  has  often  been  said  that  man  made  the 
city,  but  God  made  the  country,  and  the  country  is  where  she  lives. 
It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  for 
children,  as  well  as  for  other  animals.  In  these  days  of  books, 
papers,  magazines  and  postal  facilities,  a  woman  has  no  trouble  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  she  is  so  inclined.  In 
the  way  of  food  she  has  to  prepare,  it  is  generally  plenty  and  always 
fresh. 

There  need  be  no  rancid  butter,  stale  eggs,  wilted  half-ripe  fruit 
and  berries  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  adulterated  foods  which  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  city  markets.  I  recently  asked  a  woman, 
what  in  her  opinion  was  the  best  thing  iu  the  life  of  the  farmer's 
wife.  She  said  "O  plenty  of  everything  to  cook  for  the  table,  to  keep 
the  man  of  the  house  in  a  good  humor." 

Again  a  farmer's  wife  may  not  always  be  the  owner  of  an  automo- 
bile, but  she  can  have  horses  and  carriage  at  her  command,  providing 
there  is  a  carriage  and  the  horses  are  not  otherwise  needed.  But 
after  all  the  brightest  and  most  agreeable  feature  about  it  is  that 
the  farmer's  wife  generally  has  money  of  her  own  to  spend  as  she 
sees  fit,  so  if  she  needs  a  pound  of  sugar  or  the  baby  needs  shoes, 
or  Johnny  a  pair  of  trousers,  or  possibly  she  might  need  something 
herself,  she  has  the  means  of  obtaining  them  without  even  saying 
"by  your  leave."  And  it  also  exempts  her  from  contracting  what 
are  generally  called  store-bills,  which  is  a  great  evil  in  itself,  often 
causing  financial  trouble  to  an  othei'wise  prosperous  man,  and  is 
sometimes  even  the  source  of  family  quarrels.  A  man,  a  former 
president  judge  of  our  county,  speaking  on  the  subject  to  a  lady, 
-  said,  ''Why  it  makes  a  man  swear."  Oh,  yes;  the  farmer's  wife  has  a 
great  many  more  pleasant  things  and  advantages  in  her  life,  in  fact 
they  are  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  so  I'll  not  try. 


KIND  OF  EDUCATION  FOE  COUNTRY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


BT  PBOF.  JAMES  F.  WILLS.  Svpt.  of  Schools,  Belleville,  Pa. 


According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  are  about  76,000,000  inhab- 
itants in  these  United  States.  About  two-fifths  of  this  number 
dwell  in  the  cities  and  three-fifths  live  in  the  country.  So  the  "Man 
with  the  Hoe"  is  the  representative  of  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  population.  In  the  past,  this  class  has  not  wielded  power  com- 
mensurate with  its  numbers,    It  has  not  contributed  it?  full  share 
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to  the  forward  movements  of  the  past  century.  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  march  of  modern  progress.  What  is  the  cause? 
His  remoteness  from  railroad  and  telegraph  and  printing  press  has 
largely'  shut  him  out  from  contact  with  the  material  processes  or 
forces  which  have  revolutionized  city  life.  While  the  inefficiency  of 
his  schools,  his  inadequate  education,  has  kept  him  in  intellectual 
isolation.  But  conditions  are  changing.  Isolation  and  illiteracy, 
the  old  enemies  of  rural  progress,  are  rapidlj^  going  down  before 
better  public  schools,  better  country  roads,  rural  mail  delivery,  rural 
telephones,  public  school  libraries,  and  agricultural  teaching.  What 
is  needed  for  rural  districts,  for  country  boys  and  girls,  is  the  op- 
portunity for  advancement  and  their  power  will  soon  be  felt. 

Prof.  Murphy,  of  Slippery  Eock  State  Normal  School,  told  us  at 
our  teachers'  institute  of  an  instance  which  happened  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which  illustrates  what  development  or 
contact  will  do  with  the  rustic  youth.  A  young  man  who  lived  not 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and  who  had 
never  seen  a  train  of  cars,  approached  the  railroad  conductor  and 
said:  "Are  you  the  clerk  of  this  train?"  The  conductor  looked  at 
the  young  man,  who  was  dressed  in  a  home-made  suit  with  a  home- 
made wool  hat,  and  replied:  "Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  conductor,  what  do 
you  want?"  "I  want  to  go  to  Washington  City,"  said  the  lad  in  his 
peculiar  brogue.  "Well,  get  aboard,"  said  the  conductor,  at  the 
same  time  indicating  that  the  young  man  was  to  go  up  the  steps  into 
the  car.  The  young  man  climbed  the  car  steps,  carrying  an  old- 
fashioned  carpet  bag  and  a  faded  umbrella,  set  the  carpet  bag  down 
on  the  platform,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  Avith  a  red 
bandana  and  rapped  at  the  car  door.  When  he  rapped  a  second 
time,  a  wag  on  the  inside  said  "Come  in."  There  were  at  least  fifty 
passengers  in  the  car.  He  began  at  the  front  seat  shaking  hands 
with  every  one  clear  to  the  back  end  and  asking  each,  "How  d'yr 
do?  How  're  the  folks?"  It  was  great  fun  for  the  passengers.  A 
regular  picnic.  But  will  yon  believe  it,  that  greenhorn  of  a  boy 
today  is  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  our  capital  city  and  is  worth 
|200,000.  Yes,  give  our  country  boys  and  girls  the  same  chance  that 
our  city  children  have  and  the  progress  of  the  20th  century  will 
far  outstrip  that  of  the  19th. 

In  many  respects  country  children  have  a  great  advantage  over 
their  city  brothers  and  sistefs.  To  be  reared  among  nature's 
beauties,  "to  commune  with  her  visible  forms"  is  an  education — a 
blessing  to  be  coveted.  How  much  good  the  lessons  of  the  birds  and 
bees,  the  flowers  and  trees  do  us,  can  never  be  told.  They  are  silent 
teachers.  Their  lessons  are  prepared  by  the  hand  which  holds  all 
things  in  its  grasp.  The  hand  that  macle  them  is  divine.  Country 
boys  and  girls  need  the  same  kind  of  schoolwork  that  city  children 
get.  They  deserve  just  as  long  school  terms,  just  as  good  appa- 
ratus, just  as  efficient  teacliers  as  are  found  in  the  city;  and  I  believe 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our  rural  districts  will  have  from 
eight  to  ten  months  of  school,  will  have  all  the  apparatus  and  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  city.  Many  of  our  W estern  states  are  far 
ahead  of  us  along  this  line.  It  is  often  a  difficult  task  to  convince 
an  old  gentleman  who  has  farmed  all  his  life  that  there  are  better 
and  more  productive  ways  of  doing  farm  work  than  the  methods  he 
uses.    So  it  is  slow  work  to  teach  our  older  states  the  advantages  of 
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a  longer  school  term  and  tlie  profits  to  be  realized  from  money  in- 
A^ested  in  improved  school  facilities. 

But  there  are  some  studies  that  appeal  more  directly  to  the  far- 
mer and  his  occupation  than  do  others.  What  studies  in  our  com- 
mon school  curriculum  inspire  country  boys  and  girls  to  stay  in  the 
country?  Two  years  ago,  one  of  our  college  presidents  said:  "Every 
book  country  children  study  leads  to  the  city;  every  ambition  they 
receive  inspires  them  to  ruii  away  from  the  country;  the  things  they 
read  about  are  city  things;  the  greatness  they  dream  of  is  city 
greatness."  To  the  long  prevalent  idea  that  the  farmer  does  not 
need  school  training  must  be  attributed  the  cause  of  such  a  curricu- 
lum. But  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  changing.  Surely  the  farmer, 
without  whom  the  professional  man  would  soon  come  to  grief,  the 
corporation  bankrupt,  the  hammers  silent,  the  mines  "no  treasures 
give;"  surelj'-,  I  say;  the  farmer  upon  whom  we  all  depend  should  be 
recognized  in  our  common  school  curriculum. 

In  North  Carolina^grieulture  and  nature  study  now  have  a  place 
on  every  school  program,  and  v/e  believe,  at  no  far  distant  day,  the 
Pennsylvania  law-makers  in  their  reform  movements,  will  follow 
the  lead  of  our  southern  sister,  and  give  the  farmer  and  his  noble 
calling  a  place  in  our  public  school  curriculum.  The  teaching  of 
agi'iculture  in  the  rural  schools  would  have  its  highest  value  in  its 
effect  on  the  farmer;  for  while  it  is  important  to  improve  the  farm, 
it  is  more  important  to  improve  the  farmer.  Farmers  are  more  than 
farms — souls,  than  soils.  How  much  gain  would  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  agriculture  in  increased  agricultural  wealth  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate;  but  probably  more  gain  would  be  made  in  the 
farmer's  changed  attitude  toward  his  calling.  When  he  would 
come  to  see  no  longer  the  dull  unmeaning  tasks  of  yesterday, 
but  would  realize  that  the  great  forces  of  nature  were  allied  with 
him  in  his  daily  work.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  agriculture  would 
greatly  change  the  farmer.  It  would  broaden  his  mind  and  deepen 
his  way  of  thinking.  Instead  of  walking  blindly  amid  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  as  he  now  too  often  does,  he  would  see  order  and 
beauty  and  law  in  the  rock,  in  the  soil  and  'in  the  plant. 

Teach  nature  and  nature's  law.  Tell  to  the  children  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  origin  of  soil,  or  better  still,  have  them  observe  the 
work  of  the  brook;  the  summer  shower,  the  wind,  the  frost  and  the 
snow,  and  then  give  them  the  charming  explanation.  Tell  them 
what  the  tassel  and  the  silk  of  the  corn  are;  why  one  is  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk,  the  other  below  it.  Tell  them  why  some  flowers  are 
colorless  and  odorless,  as  the  blossoms  of  the  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
timothy;  why  others  are  beautifully  colored  and  of  the  sweetest 
odor.  Tell  them  about  the  bees  and  bumble  bees;  what  they  do  to 
serve  man — a  little  by  the  honey  they  make,  but  vastly  more  by 
their  distribution  of  pollen  which  is  of  superlative  importance  to  the 
existence  of  many  plants.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  if  there  were 
many  bumble  bees  flying  over  your  blooming  clover  seed  field,  stop- 
ping on  this  flower  just  a  moment,  then  on  that,  that  your  yield  of 
seed  was  nearly  always  good? 

Teach  the  propagation  of  fruits,  by  which  new  and  desirable  varie- 
ties are  multiplied  and  distributed.  Have  pupils  find  in  their  seed 
catalogues  the  price  of  a  peck  of  .strawberry  seed.  Then  the  teacher 
explains.    Plant  breeding  is  as  fascinating  to  the  educated  farmer 
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as  Marconi's  discoveries  are  to  the  telegrapher.  Yet  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  is  difficult.  Study  the  lives  of  our  great  naturalists. 
Point  out  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  great  work  of  Luther  Burbank. 
What  wonderful  things  he  has  accomplished  in  the  line  of  nature, 
and  what  a  field  yet  lies  open  to  be  worked.  Hold  him  up  as  one 
of  our  greatest  men.  Read  to  them  of  Audubon,  Seaton  and  Bur- 
roughs. Emphasize  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  dwelt  in  the 
country  and  who  have  enriched  and  glorified  the  world  by  their 
lives. 

There  is  a  recent  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  makes  it  obligatory 
that  teachers  devote  one  half  hour  each  week  to  teaching  their 
pupils  kindness  to  birds  and  animals.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Do  you  know  that  all  young  animals  on  the  farm  are  at 
first  without  fear,  and  that  the  emotion  of  fear  comes  only  to  pre- 
serve from  harm?  Then  if  these  young  animals  meet  no  harm 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  pets.  What  a  happy  barnyard  family  it 
would  be  if  the  sheep,  the  calf,  the  chicken  and  the  pig  could  be 
stroked  at  will.  If  such  were  the  case,  who  can  estimate  the  value 
derived  thereby. 

How  pleasant  and  profitable  it  would  be  to  teach  country  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  things  with  which  they  come  in 
contact  every  day.  Such  education,  such  teaching  would  lead  them 
to  remain  amid  nature's  beauties,  rather  than  seek  homes  in  the 
bustling  towns  and  cities. 


DUTY. 


BY  MISS  MARGARET  DINSMORE,  McDonald,  Pa. 


I  was  asked  to  write'  something  original  for  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute and  I  didn't  know  how  to  begin;  for  there's  little  original  in 
me,  except  original  sin.  Those  who  understand  writing  essays  select 
their  subject,  then  write  on  it.  I  have  acted  differently,  for  I  have 
written  what  I  wanted  to  say,  then  after  some  trouble  found  a  title 
which  may  not  be  very  suitable  after  all.  Don't  expect  an  essay  or 
you  will  be  disappointed. 

Duty  is  a  very  broad  word.  It  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "That 
which  one  person  owes  to  another."  It  is  a  word  which  time  has 
not  changed,  and  age  cannot  efface.  It  is  not  a  word  of  modern  in- 
vention. It  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  Its  origin 
was  in  Heaven;  its  destiny  in  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  Order 
was  Heaven's  first  law.  Where  duty  is  neglected,  disorder  prevails. 
The  first  neglect  of  duty  was  by  some  of  the  angels;  and  as  a  punish- 
ment they  were  driven  from  the  battlements  of  Heaven,  or,  as  Mil- 
ton has  described  it,  "Like  a  demon  hurled  from  an  angel's  spear." 
Duty  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is  like  the  mariner's  needle,  it 
always  points  north. 

Life  is  a  struggle,  and  a  successful  life  a  continual  struggle,  but 
never  become  discouraged.   Don't  join  the  army  of  grumblers.  Hw- 
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drances  only  make  efficient  workers  more  determined.  The  man  who 
seeks  easy  things  will  never  make  much  of  life.  One  who  is  afi-aid 
of  hard  work,  will  never  achieve  anything  worth  while.  The  world 
admires  great  men  and  women  who  are  noble,  courageous  and 
broad  minded.  Those  royal  men  and  women  in  homespun  who  set- 
tled in  American,  and  began  farming  almost  three  centuries  ago, 
put  iron  into  our  blood.  They  made  the  men  and  women  that  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  American  character.  They  took  truth  for 
their  creed,  and  God  for  their  guide.  Just  tliink  of  the  blessed  old 
Puritan  Sabbath,  with  all  its  sacredness?  The  age  in  which  we  live 
is  noted  for  its  intellectual  activity,  for  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  and  a  craze  for  something  new.  A  state  of  unrest  is 
everywhere.  Yet  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  age  demanding  reformation 
■  in  every  thing.  And  who  is  better  qualified  for  moral  guardians  than 
these  noble  bands  of  farmers.  Thev  stand  on  a  broad  platform.  It 
lies  four  square.  The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  are 
equal,  a  perfect  cube,  the  symbol  of  perfection. 

Character  is  of  vast  importance.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
one  person  from  another.  Suppose  some  one  had  suggested  to 
General  Grant  when  he  had  established  a  cordon  of  iron  bands 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  the  tactics  of  concentrating  his  scat- 
tered forces  at  one  or  two  points,  and  then  make  his  main  armies 
impregnable.  What  would  this  militarv  genius  have  answered*^ 
"My  duty  is  right  here."  The  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  to  be 
exercised  to  keep  them  strong  and  healthy,  the  work  makes  the 
men  and  women. 

Farming  is  a  God-given  profession.    When  the  great  Creator  of 
this  vast  universe  made  man  in  his  own  image,  he  placed  him  on  a 
beautiful  farm  in  that  far-off  land  of  Asia.    Duty  was  the  first  word 
that  met  him.    Dress  it  and  keep  it.    And  the  poet  imagines  that  to 
Eve  was  assigned  the  pleasant  task  of  naming  the  flowers  and  num- 
bering the  tribes  of  plants.    The  duty  of  the  farmer  is  just  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then,  to  take  care  of  the  farm.    It  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  sights  in  nature,  to  see  a  beautiful  country  home 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  that  nature  att'ords.    Vegetation  in 
Its  varied  forms  springing  up  all  around.    The  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks  and  the  vales  clad  with  corn.    Where  can  nature  be  so  thor- 
oughly studied  as  on  the  farm.    You  can  look  from  nature  up  to 
?f ^^^^  farmer's  position  is  one  of  grave  responsibility 
If  he  fails,  how  are  the  millions  to  be  fed  that  depend  on  him''  In 
many  ways  he  does  not  receive  an  equivalent  for  his  labor  Why 
should  farmers,  who  pay  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for  taxes 
not  have  comfortable  highways  on  which  to  travel,  instead  of  havin<^ 
to  resoTt  to  pedestrinating  as  the  safest  method  of  locomotion  The 
farmer  has  his  difficulties.    His  greatest  seems  to  be  a  scarcitv  of 
reliable  help,  but  his  turn  is  coming.    The  wheel  of  fortune  will  ere 
long  have  made  another  revolution,  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
large  bodies  move  slowly,  and  with  such  perfection  that  the  centri- 
fugal force  does  not  overcome  the  centripetal.   All  work  in  harmony 
and  unison.    Belief  in  testimony  is  an  essential,  part  of  our  mental 
constitution. 

The  farmer  must  be  an  educated  man.    Not  every  one  is  capable 
of  being  a  successful  farmer.    Not  that  he  must  have  a  prescribed 
course  m  the  schools  or  have  absorbed  the  contents  of  certain  books 
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Such  training  gives  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  we  call  knowl- 
edge and  may  cramp  the  man  instead  of  giving  him  the  originality 
of  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  farmer.  To  make  an  accomplished 
farmer,  two  things  are  necessary;  first  the  value  of  the  article  he 
proposes  to  dispose  of.  Second,  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  ot 
the  article  he  wishes  to  purchase.  This  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  welfare.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  high  end  in  every 
act  which  makes  his  labor  simply  the  going  out  of  his  life  m  service 
to  his  fellow.  Burns  epistle  to  the  mouse  was  not  based  on  knowl- 
edge but  on  his  sympathy  with  the  creature  that  ran  before  the 
plough.  Be  worthy  of  your  calling.  You  are  important  factors  m 
bringing  society  up  to  a  high  moral  standard. 


"TTie  race  is  not 

For  to  be  got, 
By  those  who  swiftest  run, 

Nor  the  battle 
To  the  people 

Who  shoot  the  longest  gun.' 


The  power  of  association  may  contribute  much  to  our  attaining 
high  moral  position.  In  every  age  social  gatherings  have  been 
h'-hly  prized.  We  hope  our  Institute  will  be  helpful  to  all.  Here 
the  aged  and  the  voung,  the  veteran  and  the  newly  enlisted  volun- 
teer are  brought  into  friendly  relations.  The  knowledge,  zeal,  moral 
courage,  and  sound  judgment  of  the  Institute  becomes  a  common 
fund  from  which  all  can  draw  according  to  his  needs.  In  Alpine 
climbing  all  the  climbers  are  tied  together.  Recently  one  of  a  party 
slipped  and  fell  and  they  were  all  dragged  down  over  the  precipice. 
Farmers  are  not  bound  to  each  other  in  that  way;  but  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  helpful  to  each  other  and  stand  loyally  together  and  we  trust 
that  the  opinion  of  this  community  of  our  farmers  may  go  up  to  one 
hundred  in  the  shade.  I  feel  T  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  our  far- 
mers and  their  wives  than  to  say:  "They  are  men  and  women  of 
action.  They  are  men  and  women  of  might,  mentally  and  physically. 
They  are  also  stern  defenders  of  the  right." 


LOOK  FOR  GOOD  EVERYWHERE. 


BT  L.  BELLE  ARNOLD,  Hickory,  Pa. 


How  many  of  us  know  that  corn  has  come  to  us  from  a  wild  grass 
but  little  more  than  a  common  weed?    Think  of  it!    Corn,  the  great 
staple,  which  is  now  doing  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  feed 
the  world,  once  considered  useless  and  in  the  way.     And  yet  there 
are  people  who  would  have  us  think  that  the  day  of  wonders  is 

past  and  gone.  ^,    ,         ,  , 

Wheat  has  come  to  us  in  about  the  same  way  that  corn  has— cul- 
tivated from  a  wild  plant,  nothing  like  the  golden  gram  with  which 
we  are  now  so  familiar.  Potatoes,  too,  have  had  a  similar  history, 
and  many  people  can  remember  when  the  tomato  was  almost  a 
vegetable  outcast,  whose  fruit,  so  different  in  appearance  from  what 
it  is  today,  was  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  use. 
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The  ill-smelling  jimson,  which  everyone  knows  and  hateSj^  has 
been  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  flower  of  delicate  fragrance  that 
would  win  a  welcome  anywhere.  The  chrysanthemum,  also  has  come 
to  us  from  a  disreputable  ancestry.  The  peach  had  for  its  great 
grandfather  a  bitter  almond,  which  even  a  boy  would  never  have 
thought  of  eating.  And  something  like  this,  no'doubt,  could  be  said 
of  numberless  other  things  Avhich  are  now  of  great  value.  And  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  this  may  have  been  the  history  of 
everything  men  call  good. 

Let  us  consider  if  the  same  might  not  also  be  true  of  men.  There 
are  so  many  in  whom  nobody  can  see  any  good.  They  appear  to  be 
worthless,  and  we  wonder  why  they  have  been  permitted  to  live. 
But  are  they  really  as  good-for-nothing  as  they  seem  to  be?  Who 
will  dare  to  say  that?  Who  can  say  of  any  man  that  he  is  absolutelv 
and  hopelessly  bad?  Before  we  do  so  let  us  go  into  the  garden  and 
take  a  look  at  the  weeds.  What  we  may  take  for  worthless  weeds 
may  have  in  them  something  for  which  progress  may  have  long  been 
kept  waiting.  Have  you  not  heard  that  when  Edison  was  at  work 
on  his^electric  light,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  months  trying  to  find 
something  that  would  endure  constant  incandescence,  and  after 
searching  the  world  without  success,  he  at  last  discovered  it  in  the 
fibre  of  a  common  reed  close  at  hand,  from  which  nothing  had  been 
espected  ? 

General  Grant  might  have  spent  his  life  in  the  obscurity  of  the  • 
Galena  tannery,  ignorant  of  his  great  military  ability,  but  for  the 
war  that  brought  him  out  and  developed  him.    Without  education 
John  Wesley  would  not  have  become  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  without  religion  Luther  could  not  have  led  the  way  in 
the  Reformation.    Had  his  father  been  a  millionaire  the  name  of 
Lincoln  would  never  have  been  associated  with  that  of  Washington 
and  had  Morse  been  a  deaf-mute  he  would  not  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  telegraph. 

^-  "^"^  ^^'^^'^  garden  may  be  a  gold  mine  in  the  unknown  possibili- 
ties hidden  in  its  weeds,  so  the  world  is  filled  with  unknown  kings 
whose  scepters  are  not  in  their  hands,  simply  because  circumstances' 
and  environment  have  not  helped  them  to  discover  and  develop  them- 
selves. Time  and  tide  have  been  against  them,  and  the  forces  that 
might  have  helped  them  to  come  forward  have  been  kept  in  the 
background.  If  we  could  only  see  as  those  who  come  after  us  will 
be  able  to  see,  what  a  different  meaning  it  would  give  to  life  Let 
us  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  for  good  everywhere 


THE  MODERN  HERCULES. 


Bt  miss  ETHEL  KEA   McNART.mcftor]/,  Pa. 


Many,  many  centuries  ago.  so  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  tell  us,  lived  that  greatest  of  all  Greek  heroes  or  semi-divine 
personages— Heracles  or  Hercules.  Hercules  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries m  strength  and  daring;  and  from  the  time  that  at  the 


age  of  eight  months  he  strangled  the  snakes  in  his  cradle,  became  to 
the  Greeks  the  type  of  manly  strength  and  much  endurance.  But, 
although  the  son  of  Jupiter,  Hercnles  was  but  half  divine  and  half 
mortal.  In  order  that  he  might  be  numbered  among  the  gods,  tweh^e 
well-nigh  impossible  tasks  were  assigned  him,  upon  the  completion 
of  which  he  would  be  received  among  their  number.  How  well  he 
performed  these  tasks,  known  as  the  "labors  of  Hercules,"  as  well 
as  the  many  other  valiant  deeds  he  accomplished  before  he  joined 
the  gods,  can  best  be  judged  by  his  lasting  fame  and  the  place  he 
holds  in  literature. 

But  Hercules  of  old  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  leaving 
to  mythology  alone  the  keeping  alive  his  memory  in  the  minds  of 
men.  We  read  of  his  amazing  strength,  his  prowess,  his  deeds  of 
valor,  with  wonder  and  admiration.  But  do  we  realize  that  we 
are  not  without  our  Hercules  to  day — one  whose  structure  is  gigan- 
tic, whose  power  is  invincible,  whose  influence  is  unlimited. 

The  advent  of  the  modern  Hercules  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centui-y.  He  is  not  sure  of  his  exact  age,  neither  is 
he  certain  of  his  fatherland.  It  may  be  Germany,  or  perhaps  Hol- 
land. His  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  brain  of  one — Johannes 
Gutenberg,  or  he  may  be  the  product  of  some  other  master  mind. 
The  history  of  his  early  infancy  is  obscure;  the  world  failed  to 
recognize  in  him  the  all  powerful  giant  of  the  future,  and  did  not 
interest  itself  in  his  existence.  But  he- grew;  grew  slowly  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly  as  the  centuries  passed.  As  he  developed,  his 
influence  began  to  make  itself  felt;  his  utility  was  unquestioned. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  past  century  that  his  bodily  structure 
began  to  assume  gigantic  proportions.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  genius  of  his  trainer,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope, 
caused  his  muscles  of  wood  to  harden  into  iron.  Today  almost  every 
fibre  of  his  frame  is  iron.  A  hundred  tons  would  scarcely  express 
the  weight  of  this  Hercules  of  modern  times — the  modern  printing 
press. 

It  is  not  by  right  of  his  huge  iron  body  that  he  can  claim  the 
title  I  have  given  him.  but  rather  through  his  invincible  power,  and 
world-wide  influence.  The  printing  press  has  been  the  great  factor 
in  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  in  forming  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

This  Hercules  found  the  world  ignorant  of  spelling — except  as 
fancy  dictated— and  demanded  that  a  standard  be  adopted,  and  the 
dictionary  followed;  he  took  the  literary  treasures  and  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  people;  he  made  education  for  the  classes 
possible;  he  made  a  quick  mode  of  communication  necessary — 
otherwise  the  cablegraph  and  telegraph  might  yet  be  possibilities 
of  the  future.  He  gave  the  Bible  to  the  parishioner  as  well  as  to  the 
"  priest;  he  acccompanied  the  missionaries  through  the  darkest  jun- 
gles; he  is  today  ever  sending  his  messengers  ahead  where  the  need 
is  greatest,  oftentimes  so  preparing  the  ground  as  to  yield  a  boun- 
tiful harvest.  The  people  of  one  hemisphere  are  informed  today 
of  yesterday's  happenings  in  the  other  through  the  daily  newspaper. 
The  news  of  this  morning's  dreadful  disaster  in  one  section  of  our 
country  is  read  before  night  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country — again  the  daily  paper.  Great  pictures  are  reproduced — 
even  the  street  Arabs  are  familiar  with  them.   Books  and  maga- 
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zines  enter  all  but  the  poorest  homes.  The  latest  novel  is  read 
before  the  ink  on  the  author's  pen  is  dried. 

But  the  results  are  as  numerous  as  his  work  is  enormous.  He 
sends  forth  in  the  United  States  alone,  twenty-two  hundred  dailies 
and  fifteen  thousand  weeklies,  doing  all  neatly,  accurately,  rap- 
idly; with  his,  own  hands  printing,  cutting,  pasting,  folding  and 
counting  the  papers,  in  some  instances  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thou- 
sand copies  per  hour.  Although  the  publishing  of  one  week's  edi- 
tion of  books,  papers  and  magazines  is  to  the  publishing  of  that 
first  edition  of  German  Bibles  as  the  ancient  Hercules'  self-imposed 
task— bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders,  is  to  the  strangling 
of  the  snakes  in  the  cradle,  yet  the  "labors"  of  the  modern  Hercules 
are  far  from  being  completed. 

This  Hercules'  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  How  often  does  he  shape  the  policies  of 
nations  directly  through  his  control  of  public  opinion;  indirectly, 
through  his  control  of  public  olBcers,  by  keeping  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  them.  Are  you  a  Democrat,  a  Republican  or  Populist,  or 
even  a  Prohibitionist,  and  can  not  tell  me  wliy  you  are  such?  Can. 
not  tell  why  you  stand  as  you  do  by  your  party  principles?  Your 
opinions  or  perhaps  your  father's  opinions  have  been  formed  for 
you  by  our  Hercules,  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  well  known 
club  of  his — the  party^^^organ. 

Prodigious  arms  has  our  Hercules,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  delight 
to  prevent  the  acts  of  the  one  hand  from  being  known  to  the  other. 
By  such  means  he  fosters  heresies  and  prejudices  among  the  people, 
and  unduly  warps  the  judgment  of  the  average  citizen.  Get  out 
from  beneath  the  shadows  of  those  ponderous  arms,  get  out  into  the 
full  sunlight  of  an  open,  unbiased  mind  and  view  the  many  acts  of 
this  many  handed  giant,  before  you  form  your  political  opinions. 

The  ancient  Hercules  was  half  mortal;  the  modern  Hercules  is 
as  dual-natured  as  he  of  old,  even  surpassing  "Dr.  Jeckyll  and  Mr 
Hyde"  himself,  in  his  ability  to  do  both  evil  and  good.  A  large  part 
of  the  newspaper  is  edited  by  "Mr.  Hyde."  Side  by  side  with  the 
sermon  extracts  we  find  the  toothsome  morsel  of  a  church  scandal; 
an  elaborate  account  of  a  brutal  murder  covers  four-fifths  of  the 
front  page,  the  remainder  of  the  page  is  filled  with  a  hideous  carica- 
ture of  some  public  officer;  a  large  part  of  the  editorial  page  is  de- 
voted to  slanderous  shots  at  the  opposing  party;  every  year  "Mr. 
Hyde"  throws  upon  the  public  large  quantities  of  reading  matter' 
not  only  worse  than  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  ' 

Our  characters  are  formed  in  a  measure  by  what  we  read.    We  can 
not  read  a  book  full  of  great  truths,  of  beautiful,  ennobling  thoughts 
without  being  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.     We  can  not  read  cheap 
literature,  indifferent  as  it  may  seem,  without  being  brought  to  a 
lower  level. 

Hercules  has  the  power  to  influence  us,  but  we  have  the  power  to 
choose  how  we  shall  be  influenced  and  in  turn  influence  the  giant 
himself,  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  one  kind  of  literature  or  the 
other.  Which  will  we  choose?  When  we  pick  up  our  daily,  which 
will  we  read,  the  soul-harrowing  account  of  a  murder,  a  burglary 
a  scandal,  a  divorce  case,  or  the  action  of  Congress,  the  speech  of  "a 
great  thinker,  notes  of  science,  questions  of  importance,  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  history  of  our  country?     Shall  we  read  the 
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novel  of  doubtful  tone  simply  because  it  is  the  rage  of  the  hour? 
Will  we  not  rather  read  the  great  masterpieces,  the  work  of  master 
minds?  We  can  not  choose  but  to  be  influenced  by  our  Hercules, 
but  it  lies  with  us  to  choose  how  we  shall  be  influenced,  for  good  or 
for  evil.    Which  will  you  choose? 


SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 


BY  S.  J.  KBSTJSK,  MillvilU,  Pa. 


On  being  asked  to  add  my  unit  to  these  exercises,  I  looked  over 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  found  among  them  "Social  Life" 
and  "Educational  Interests."  These  conditions  are,  to  a  certain 
extent  inter-dependent,  each  serving  and  ministering  to  the  other. 
There  are  manv  agencies  effecting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
phase  of  our  civilization,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  none  more 
potent  than  the  nature  of  the  literature  of  the  home,  for  it  plays 
no  small  part  in  forming  and  establishing  the  character  of  its  in- 
mates, and  through  them  the  social  standard  of  the  community; 
yea  m'ore,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  as  well,  which  m 
their  own  time  will  root  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  state  and 

nation.  .  ,  ,  , 

There  is  another  consideration  I  will  simply  mention  that  has  to 
do  in  deciding  conditions  in  this  feature  of  life,  a  very  important 
consideration  too,  that  of  the  cook,  for  we  must  admit  that  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  must  be  supplied  Avith  digestible  nourishing  food 
in  order  that  the  life  it  holds  may  make  and  give  the  best  of  possi- 
bilities. In  considering  this  subject  of  our  reading  matter  I  have 
been  reminded  afresh  of  the  circumstances  of  the  story  teller  who 
asked  "And  if  your  party  came  suddenly  to  a  stream,  too  deep  for 
your  horse  to  wade  over,  too  wide  for  it  to  jump  over,  and  too  swiftly- 
flowing  for  it  to  swim  over,  what  would  you  do?"  "Why  that  s 
easy,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "We'd  sit  down  and  think  it  over.' 

The  numberless  presses  of  the  country  are  constantly  sending  out 
a  swiftly-flowing,  ever  widening  stream  of  reading  matter,  much  ot 
it—unlike  the  stream  in  the  story— withont  depth  and  void.  What 
to  select,  what  to  recommend,  especially  where  the  young  life  is 
concerned  is  a  serious  question,  and  should  indeed  claim  careful  and 
deliberate  thought.  We  have  heard,  and  with  proflt,  during  the 
sessions  of  this  Institute,  how  necessary  it  is  to  expunge  the  worth- 
less from  our  seed,  our  soil,  our  herds,  and  supplant  it  witn  the  good. 

In  regard  to  some  lines  of  reading,  there  needs  be  but  one  thought 
or  motive,  as  the  Book  or  Books,  in  wliich  the  farmer  finds  special 
promises  and  tributes:  "He  that  tilleth  the  soil  shall  have  plenty  ot 
bread"  "The  husbandman  that  laboreth  must  be  the  first  to  par- 
take of  the  fruits,"  and  more  of  like  character.  Who  is  m  a  position 
to  better  comprehend  the  beauty,  simplicity  and  force  of  ^^J^  J/^'^- 
guage  used  in  a  majority  of  the  parables  than  the  literal  tiller 
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of  the  soil,  sower  of  the  seed,  gatherer  of  the  harvest?  All  profes- 
sional and  business  people  who  want  to  be  and  are  successful,  read 
and  study  the  best  to  be  had  on  their  special  lines,  sift  and  apply  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  as  best  suits  the  material  or  subject  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  as  the  farmer,  his  soil;  the  cook,  her  appe- 
tite; the  teacher,  his  pupil;  the  physician,  his  patient;  the  builder, 
his  structure,  etc. 

We  are  told  it  is  wholly  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  regulate  one's 
plans  of  reading  with  the  intention  of  leaving  out  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals,  as  a  waste  of  time,  for  one's  scheme  of  reading  is 
very  defective  if  it  takes  no  account  of  the  news  of  the  day.  Al- 
though there  may  be  a  saving  of  several  hundred  hours  a  year  by 
one  who  abandons  these,  in  which  time  he  may  master  a  science,  or 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  some  great  author,  against 
these  gains  he  must  set  the  loss  of  political  and  social  intelligence,  of 
ability  to  .deal  with  the  practical  questions  of  the  time,  and  a  large 
part  of  that  community  of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the 
right  development  of  mind  and  character.  He  who  cannot  see  his- 
tory in  his  own  streets  will  study  about  Eome  and  Pompeii  to  no 
purpose.  We  may  aid  very  materially  in  bettering  social  conditions 
by  patronizing  only  the  cleanest  periodicals,  such  as  discard,  often 
at  a  great  financial  sacrifice,  sensational  articles  and  advertisements, 
of  not  only  ruining,  but  even  questionable  character,  which  do  their 
deadly  work,  oft-times  whereof  we  least  suspect.  We  have  the  clean 
sheets,  and  when  the  people  demand  it  there  will  be  more  in  the 
land.  There  is  a  line  of  books  listing  under  the  head  of  fiction  that 
gives  harmless  entertainment  for  the  home,  and  instruction  of  value 
for  all  time,  couching  in  captivating  language,  facts  of  history, 
biography,  reforms,  benevolent  enterprises,  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

We  need  the  witty,  the  bright,  the  entertaining,  as  well  as  the 
solid,  the  serious,  and  the  complicated.  But  there  are  many  so-called 
"popular  books"  that  follow  the  same  general  plan  in  their  make-up, 
giving  prominence  to  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  unchaste  and  the 
inhuman  tendencies,  in  recitals  of  war  and  plunder,  cruelty  and  re- 
venge, whose  influence  for  evil  cannot  be  estimated.  They  destroy 
the  innocence,  the  purity,  the  usefulness  of  those  who  worse  than 
waste  their  time  over  them,  afi'ecting  the  social  condition  of  the  com- 
munity in  like  manner.  There  is  danger  ahead  for  the  person,  the 
young  especially,  who  caters  to  a  performance  for  such,  reading.  We 
are  as  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  books  as  by  companions. 

De  Qnincy  says,  "There  is  no  genuine  leadership  of  a  country 
except  its  literature,"  and  the  choice  of  books  would  be  greatly 
aided  if  the  reader  in  taking  up  a  volume  would  ask  himself  just 
why  he  is  going  to  read  it,  and  of  what  service  it  is  to  be  to  him. 
This  question,  is  sincerely  put  and  truthfully  answered,  is  pretty  sure 
to  lead  him  to  the  great  books.  Every  book  that  we  take  up  with- 
out a  purpose  is  an  opportunity  lost  of  taking  one  up  with  a  purpose. 
A  reader  who  is  ever  seeking  for  a  book  that  shall  be  helpful  in  a 
high  sense,  is  not  likely  to  spend  his  time  over  that  which  is  merely 
respectable,  or  because  some  one  else  has  read  it.  When  a  book 
inspires  us  with  noble  and  courageous  feelings,  we  need  seek  for 
no  other  rule  to  judge  it  by,  it  is  good  and  made  by  a  good  author. 
Those  authors  who  sometimes  forget  they  are  writers  but  remember 
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tliej  are  men  and  women,  will  be  favorites,  for  they  who  write  from 
the  heart  will  write  to  the  heart. 

But  one  says,  "How  are  we  to  have  time  for  so  much  reading  and 
how  to  meet  the  cost  of  books."  It  is  not  the  reading  of  many  books 
that  makes  men  wise  and  learned,  necessarily,  but  the  careful  atten- 
tive reading  of  a  few,  and  even  from  these  we  may  learn  to  choose 
what  is  most  valuable  and  skip  the  rest.  By  snatching  up  a  bit  of 
a  poem,  a  rich  thought,  if  it  be  only  a  sentence  each  day,  revolving 
it  in  our  minds,  turning  it  upside  down  andjnside  out,  making  it 
our  own,  we  shall  have  many  a  gem  that  never  loses  its  luster  to 
brighten  the  rainy  days  of  our  lives,  and  make  us  able  to  say  when 
the  resting  time  of  age  comes  along,  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 

Reading  aloud  around  the  evening  lamp  is  a  most  excellent  method 
of  saving  time,  developing  thought  and  promoting  culture  in  all  who 
take  part,  especially  if  the  method  as  given  in  Nehemiah,  eighth 
chapter  and  eighth  verse  is  observed:  "And  they  read  in  the  book 
*  *  *  distinctly,  and  they  gave  the  sense  so  that  they  understood 
the  reading."  Needlework  need  not  be  laid_  aside,  all  listeners  may 
be  engaged  in  some  profitable  hand  work.  The  children  will  be  ready 
participants  if  books  suitable  for  their  years  are  provided.  In  all  my 
association  with  them  I  Lave  found  no  boy  or  girl  who  was  not  inter- 
ested in  stories  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grace  Darling,  Francis  E. 
Willard  and  many  others  I  might  name.  The  recital  of  their  perse- 
verance, their  struggles  for  an  education  with  limited  means  and  ap- 
pliances, their  success  in  early  and  later  life,  is  an  inspiration  to 
the  children  and  will  actuate  their  whole  lives.  They  are  not  slow 
to  see  that  it  is  principle  rather  than  position  that  wins  out  every 
time.  The  rebellious  nature  may  be  subdued,  the  Christ-like 
strengthened,  by  presenting  to  them  instances  of  self-sacrifice,  re- 
spect for  the  ag-ed  and  the  less  favored,  kindness  toward  all  forms 
of  life,  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  blade  and  blossom,  and  the 
starry  world  above. 

It  is  said  of  John  Quincy  Adams  that  he  never  retired  at  night 
without  first  reading  that'  little  prayer,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,"  which  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee.  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  of  lasting  impression  made  in  the  early  home  life,  and  the 
revential  memory  of  a  grateful  child.  The  literary  or  reading  circle 
may  be  made  an  effective  means  of  promoting  and  elevating  the 
social  life  as  well  as  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  and  needs  of 
the  times.  Through  this  medium  each  family  participating  may  enjoy 
the  literary  collections  of  all.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  literally 
read  book'  after  book  at  the  meetings,  but  reviews  of  the  same, 
papers  and  talks  on  some  assigned  or  assumed  subject  might  be 
given;  discussions  and  other  resorts  will  suggest  themselves  by  way 
of  variety.  The  children  should  have  a  place  here  as  in  the  home 
reading. 

And"  right  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  almost  by-gone  order  of 
social  mingling,  and  with  your  permission  will  lift  the  curtain  and 
take  a  peep  into  the  past.  In  turn  some  farmer  would  furnish  team 
and  wagon;  yes,  they  were  wagons,  load  in  his  neighbors,  drive  to 
some  objective  home  where  all  were  met  with  a  most  genial,  uncere- 
monious welcome,  and  an  inviting  supper  of  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage  would  be  furnished  by  and  by.  The  men  discussed  the  out- 
look for  their  crops,  or  the  means  of  best  promoting  the  general 
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welfare,  local  and  abroad;  the  women  improved  the  time  with  knit- 
ting or  sewing  carpet  rags,  etc.,  the  little  girls  busied  themselves 
with  their  dolls  and  learned  from  one  another  the  latest  styles  of 
clothing  for  their  charges;  the  little  boys  spun  their  tops  and  made 
the  air  vibrate  with  music  from  their  Jew's  harps.  Along  toward 
the  midnight  hour,  good-by's  were  said,  faces  turned  homeward, 
hearts  happy  in  retrospect,  and  the  sleep  that  followed  was  sweet. 
Think  you  not  the  mingling  of  old  and  young  in  that  free  and  easy 
way,  was  helpful  to  both  in  more  ways  than  one? 

But  we  drop  the  curtain  and  pick  up  the  broken  thread  of  how 
to  meet  the  cost  of  books.  The  co-operative  plan,  by  which  each 
buys  one,  or  more,  book  or  periodical  and  has  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing all  is  a  good  one.  There  are  different  ways  of  making  the  selec- 
tion, which  should  not  be  done  hastily.  Then  we  might  put  more  in 
the  head  by  putting  less  on  it.  If  we  cannot  alford  to  have  silver 
mountings  on  our  harness,  costly  draperies  and  furniture  in  onr 
homes,  and  books  too,  we  would  better  forego  the  former. 

Curtail  expenses  that  are  unnecessary  and  yield  no  lasting  good, 
and  we  will  be  surprised  at  the  footing  up.  There  are  homes  that 
cannot  have  access  to  good  literature  except  through  the  kind  hearts 
and  open  purses  of  those  more  fortunately  surrounded,  and  a  most 
helpful  and  uplifting  work  is  going  on  through  organization,  as  well 
as  individual  faithfulness,  in  this  and  other  directions,  tending 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  social  life.  I  think  all  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  fixing  and  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  social  and  manv  sided  demands  of 
life  lies  in  the  observance  of  that  comprehensive,  explicit  command, 
"Keep  thyself  pure." 


THOUGHT  WANDERINGS.' 


BY  MISS  SARA  PHILLIPS  THOMAS,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 


Bryon  said: 

"But  words  are  thing's,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling-  like  dew  upon  a  thought  produces. 
That  which  makes  thousands  perhaps  millions  think." 

And  to-night  I  will  be  glad  if  any  thought  of  mine  can  be  helpful 
to  any  one  of  you.  There  is  a  golden  thread  that  runs  through  the 
life  and  teachings  of  all  the  prophets,  seers,  sages  in  the  world's 
history,  and  though  the  lives  of  all  men  and  women  of  truly  great 
and  lasting  power.  This  same  golden  thread  must  enter  into  the 
lives  of  all  who  to-day,  in  this  busy  work-a-day  world  of  ours,  are 
striving  for  success,  not  mere  material  success,  but  the  kipd  of  living 
that  produces  a  well  ordered  life;  a  life  of  true  helpfulness  to 
others,  one  who  stands  always  for  the  best  thought  and  principle 
in  all  things.  Each  one  of  us  are  building  our  own  world,  we  build 
from  within  and  attract  without.  Thought  is  the  force  with  which 
we  build,  for  thoughts  are  forces.  Everything  in  the  material 
world  about  us  has  first  had  its  origin  in  thought  and  even  the  uni- 
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verse  in  which  we  live  is  the  thought  energies  of  God.  To-day  the 
agriculturist  needs  to  use  much  thought  in  the  development  of  the 
soil  if  he  is  to  achieve  the  best  possible  results  and  he  needs  as  we 
all  do  to  study  the  great  laws  of  nature  aud  the  forces  which  not 
onlv  control  every  act  of  our  every  day  lives,  but  likewise  every 
flower  that  springs  up  and  blooms  by  the  wayside,  then  fades  away, 
and  everv  snowflake  that  plays  between  earth  and  heaven  which 
has  formed  according  to  the  unchangeable  law.  These  great  forces 
work  on  without  we  ourselves  being  conscious  of  them.  A  hopeful, 
coufldent  and  cheerful  character  attracts  the  elements  of  success. 
I  have  read  that  the  way  a  man  keeps  his  front  or  back  yard  indi- 
cates the  ruling  mood  of  his  nature,  and  a  woman  in  her  home  shows 
her  state  of  mind  in  her  dress;  a  slovenly  appearance  shows  hope- 
lessness, carelessness,  and  lack  of  system.  It  is  faith  in  something, 
enthusiasm  for  something  that  make  a  life  worth  looking  at.  Let  us 
use  our  will  power  in  focusing  the  thought  forces  so  that  they  are 
given  the  particular  direction  that  will  etfect  success  in  the  work  we 
set  out  to  accomplish  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  build  from 
within. 

Ignorance  is  a  potent  factor  in  setting  limitations  to  our  growth, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  continue  to  live  their  dwarfed  and 
stunted  life  simply  because  they  do  not  realize  J:he  larger  life  to 
which  we  are  heirs.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  degree  we  keep  in 
our  minds  the  elasticity,  the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  younger 
years,  in  that  degree  will  we  remain  young;  and  certainly  we  must 
recognize  the  influence  that  mind  has  over  matter  and  familiar  to 
us  all  is  the  quotation  of  Shakespeare: 

"It  is  the  mind  that  maltes  the  body  rich." 

And  we  who  are  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  need  to 
enrich  our  minds  by  reading  the  lessons  which  she  teaches  us: 

"Tune  your  ear 
To  all  the  wordless  music  of  the  stars, 

And  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  your  heart 
Shall  turn  to  truth  and  goodness  as  the  plant 
^  Ttirns  to  the  sun.    A  thousand  unseen  hands 

w     •  Reacii  down  to  help  you  to  their  peace-crowned  heights 

And  all  the  forces  of  the  firmament 
Shall  fortify  your  strength.    Be  not  afraid 

To  thrust  aside  half-truths  and  grasp  the  whole." 

Pause  a  moment  to  think  of  the  trees  around  us  and  the  develop- 
ment of  life  they  have.  What,  as  we  look  at  it  to-day,  seems  as  a 
still  object  is  fuil  of  life,  dormant  though  it  be,  waiting  only  a  little 
while  until  the  sap  begins  to  circulate  from  the  heart  of  the  tree 
through  its  branches  to  every  part  even  to  the  tiniest  twig  does  this 
life-living  substance  go. 

What  a  storing  up  of  force  there  is  here  waiting  until  the  sun 
has  had  power  enough  to  bring  forth  the  unsuspicious  buds  into 
verdant  green  and  how  from  week  to  week  the  color  deepens  making 
almost  a"  constant  change  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  and  how  with  the 
deepening  of  the  green  comes  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  how  year 
by  year  this  growth  increases  until  we  are  awed  by  the  wonderful 
majesty  and  power  which  is  embodied  in  our  forest  fires.  Follow- 
ing this  development  of  the  plant  life  we  see  coming  forth  from  the 
homely  twig  a  beautiful  blossom  that  is  pure  and  delicate  in  its  hue, 
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yet  watch  how  from  such  beauty  comes  the  fruit,  and  how  concealed 
in  it  is  the  seed  that  will  bring  forth  new  life  if  properly  nourished 
and  cared  for.  Then  as  the  foliage  deepens  in  color  as  the  days  grow 
shorter  there  at  last  comes  the  final  transfiguration,  a  mingling  of 
the  natural  hues  with  such  radiant  sunset  tints  making  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  splendor  and  such  a  symphony  of  color  that  makes  us 
feel  that  nature  has  let  loose  all  her  forces  in  this  last  change  before 
she  is  gathering  up  force  to  put  forth  new  life  and  fresh  energy 
again.  Home,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  a  kingdom,  but  the  country 
home  is  one  of  vast  domain  whether  we  wander  at  will  through  leafy 
aisles  of  summer,  or  gaze  from  the  windows  of  our  beleagured  castle 
over  acres  of  snow  in  the  heart  of  winter. 

I  heard  it  said  by  one  accustomed  to  addressing  public  audiences, 
that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  did  nothing  more  than  make  people  look 
on  the  sunny  side  of  life.  We  difi'er  as  to  methods.  His  was  creating 
fitful  mirth.  Can  we  not  better  bring  real  sunshine  into  the  lives 
of  others  by  giving  them  something  of  more  lasting  influence?  The 
sunshine  of  G-od  would  never  bring  forth  the  wonderful  creations  of 
nature  if  it  were  to  pour  forth  its  radiance  in  a  passing  mirthful  way; 
for  the  things  of  its  creation  need  the  pure  unalloyed  goldness  of  its 
shining,  so  can  we  not  make  sunshine  for  human  help  by  giving  to 
others  a  ray  of  truth  yet  undiscerned  by  them  that  will  lighten 
their  every  day  struggles,  or  a  hope  beyond  the  horizon  line  of  their 
vision,  the  awakening  of  the  inner  consciousness  to  the  never  ending 
beauties  of  nature,  the  making  of  it  possible  for  us  to  hear  those 
voices  so  that  our  days  are  brightened  and  freshened  and  our  lives 
one  glad  dream.  Do  we  not  need  in  this  communitv  more  of  the 
old-time  neighborly  acts  of  kindness  that  drew  the  families  together 
as  one  large  family?  Do  we  not  need  to  strive  more  to  lighten  our 
brother's  load?  To  lift  a  little  of  the  burden  from  our  sister's 
shoulder?  Do  we  not  need  to  stand  together  firmly  and  surely  on 
the  great  questions  which  call  for  right  thought  and  action — 

"Comfort  one  another. 

For  the  way  is  often  dreary. 
And  the  feet  are  often  weary, 

And  the  heart  is  very  sad. 
•  .        There  is  a  heavy  burden  bearing. 

When  it  seems  that  none  are  caring', 
And  we  half  forg-et  that  ever  we  were  glad. 

"Comfort  one  another 

With  the  hand-clasp  close  and  tender. 
And  the  looks  of  friendly  eyes. 

Do  not  wait  with  grace  unspoken. 
While  life's  daily  bread  is  broken. 

Gentle  speech  is  oft  like  manna  from  the  skies." 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ask,  what  has  this  Institute  done  for 
this  community?  Has  it  been  an  influence  working  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  living  in  it?  Has  it  helped  the  farmers  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  working  for  their  own  interests  and  that  which 
brings  the  best  results  to  the  individuals  collectively?  Has  it  been 
an  influence  which  has  tended  forward  good  citizenship,  do  the  citi- 
zens vote  for  the  men  in  State  and  local  offices,  that  stand  for  their 
interests  and  will  be  surely  counted  as  supporters  of  all  that  is  pure 
and  noble? 

"There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave. 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true, 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COUi^TRY  BOY. 
•  ■ 


BY  ISAAC  T.  KKPPEBLBY,  Turikhannoclc,  Pa. 


The  life  of  the  average  country  boy  during  the  years  which  have 
passed  has  not  been  one  to  be  envied.  Long  hours,  hard  work, 
little  pay,  lack  of  educational  advantages,  lack  of  social  intercourse 
and  polish,  few  enjoyments,  in  fact  many  things  which  go  to  make 
life  hard,  and  narrow,  and  dreary,  have  fallen  to  his  lot.  Added  to 
this  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  life,  at  best,  was  a  commonplace 
one,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  majority  of  country  boys 
felt  the. narrowness  of  their  surroundings,  longed  for  the  opportunity 
which  would  take  them  away  from  their  environment  and  place  them 
in  the  great  centers  of  life  and  action. 

To-day  conditions  have  changed  in  a  way  to  better  Ws  fortune. 
Farm  machinery  does  much  of  the  work  which  formerly  was  per- 
formed by  the  hands  or  by  some  primitive  method.  The  sickle  and 
the  scythe  are  replaced  by  the  mower  and  the  binder.  The  boy  of 
to-day  comes  more  frequently  in  contact  with  life  in  the  borough  and 
city  and  therefore  obtains  more  general  views  of  the  Avorld.  Good 
books  and  good  papers  have  multiplied  in  number  and  some  of  the 
best  find  their  way  into  many  of  the  better  country  homes.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  in  nature  and  nature  study,  and  with  this 
interest  is  coming  the  realization  that  the  country  is  not  common- 
place. 

Such  is  life  as  the  boy  sees  it  to-day.  But  what  of  the  future^ — 
that  great  concern  of  mankind?  Will  his  conditions  be  bettered, 
his  outlook  broadened  and  improved  until  his  is  the  ideal,  or  will  it 
remain  what  it  is  to-day?  What  will  be  his  educational  advantages, 
his  business  advantages,  his  social  advantages,  his  opportunities  for 
growing  into  higher  manhood?  As  already  mentioned  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  country  boy  to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  a  fair  educa- 
tion, have  been  very  poor.  Nevertheless,  the  statement  is  made  that 
of  the  business  and  professional  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  80  per 
cent,  spent  their  boyhood  days  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  boy  of  the  future  will  have  the  aid  of  that  splendid  educational 
force — the  township  high  school.  The  money  expended  will  bring 
large  returns.  Furthermore,  an  appropriation  is  now  devoted  to 
these  helpful  schools.  These  schools  are  bound  to  come  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  securing  first,  the  help  whicli  is  offered  to  the 
different  localities.  The  farmer  is  gradually  breaking  the  chains 
which  bind  him  to  the  spirit  of  a  dead  past.  New  methods  claim 
his  attention.  He  studies  the  structure  formation,  and  fertilization 
of  the  soil  in  the  light  of  recent  investigation.  Stock  raising,  ento- 
mology, ornithology,  arboriculture,  and  their  allied  subjects  receive 
his  thoughtful  attention  and  close  observation. 

Granges,  farmers'  alliances,  and  farmers'  institutes  are  doing  much 
in  the  way  of  lifting  the  vocation  from  that  of  the  mere  menial  and 
placing  it  upon  a  higher  plane.   They  break  down  the  barriers  that 
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have  so  long  resulted  in  such  utter  isolation,  and  bring  the  members 
into  a  community  of  interest.  The  daily  press,  farm  papers,  journals 
of  agriculture,  and  special  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tions stimulate  public  thought  and  keep  the  rural  population  in- 
formed on  subjects  of  general  interest  as  well  as  upon  the  latest 
scientific  researches  and  most  approved  methods  pertaining  to  their 
vocation.  These  things  are  proving  helpful  to  the  boys  of  to-day, 
but  in  the  future  will  be  of  greater  value. 

The  boy  should  not  stop  here  in  his  preparation  for  his  life  work. 
The  farm  needs  educated  men  more  'than  the  so-called  professions 
need  them.  They  are  needed  there  to  beautify  the  country  homes  and 
make  farm  life  enjoyable.  Send,  if  possible,  the  boys  to  college 
from  the  farm  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  when  they  have 
completed  the  course,  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  return  to  the  farm, 
and  take  their  places  there.  The  idea  that  the  college  graduate  has 
wasted  his  time  and  squandered  his  money  unless  he  becomes  a 
lawyer,  a  minister,  or  a  doctor,  is  a  most  mistaken  and  mischevious 
one.  There  is  no  man  on  this  earth  who  can,  if  he  will,  make  a 
better  use  of  a  complete  college  education  than  the  farmer.  A  knowl- 
edge of  botany  and  geology  will  afford  him  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  he  must  constantly  apply 
whether  he  understands  them  or  not.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
taught,  even  in  our  best  colleges,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  not 
make  the  farmer  happier  and  better  aud  more  successful^  considered 
simply  as  a  farmer.  But  he  also  needs  this  training  that  he  may 
take  the  place  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  affairs  of  state.  This 
place  and  these  educational  advantages  will  be  his  in  the  future. 

But  what  concerning  the  business  outlook?  It  is  true  that  the 
farmer  does  not  make  and  save  money  in  large  sums  and  so  become 
a  millionaire  in  a  few  years,  yet  it  is  true  that  to-day  the  products 
of  the  farm  exceed,  in  value,  those  of  any  other  industry.  But  will 
he  not  remain  isolated  from  social  life?  Will  he  not  be  out  of 
touch  with  the  world?  No.  The  telephone  carries  instantly  to 
him  even  the  sound  of  his  neighbor's  voice,  while  rural  mail  delivery 
each  day  brings  him  the  news  of  the  world.  The  boy  will  miss* 
much,  however,  if  he  does  not  get  near  to  nature  and  commune  with 
her  as  he  goes  about  his  work  from  day  to  day.  His  is  the  privilege 
to  note  the  hills  and  valleys  decked  in  the  green  of  spring  or  robed 
in  the  golden  tints  of  autumn.  His  is  the  privilege  to  observe  the 
woods,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  and  the  wayside  flowers.  Such  things 
break  the  monotony,  found  often  in  many  trades  and  lines  of  work. 
We  are  told  that  in  some  factories  an  individual  makes  but  l-64th 
part  of  a  shoe  and  does  this  same  work  from  day  to  day.  No  wonder 
life  becomes  a  mere  machine  w^hen  employed  in  such  work. 

The  boy  of  the  future  will  understand  the  difference  in  the  two 
situations  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to  cause  him  to  make  the  best 
of  his  life,  to  ennoble  it  and  enable  him  to  look  the  world  in  the 
face,  proud  of  his  country  training  and  determined  to  do  his  part 
in  State  and  nation. 
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TWO  FORCES  IN  OUR  EDUCATION. 


BT  CUBRT  8.  SMALL,  Bradieytown,  Pa. 


While  no  subject  receives  greater  attention,  nor  is  agitated  more 
than  education,  we  believe  it  is  a  powerful  factor  which  will  be 
given  greater  and  greater  consideration  until  the  time  comes  that 
every  human  being  born  into  this  world  will  receive  the  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  his  faculties,  as  may  be  the  design  of 
his  great  Creator.  In  some  previous  paper  we  have  said:  "That  he 
is  educated,  whose  faculties  are  developed  through  instruction  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  his  manners  refined,  his  morals  formed  into 
decency,  and  if  he  worships  God  with  his  whole  heart."  We  believe 
that  every  man's  education  should  not  only  be  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  necessaries  to  sustain  his  own  individual  life,  but  that 
it  should  be  such  that  his  own  everyday  life  will  be  not  only  a  joy  to 
himself,  but  a  help  and  a  pleasure  to  every  other  individual  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact. 

There  are  a  great  many  forces  that  play  a  part  in  every  man's 
education,  all  along  his  pathway,  from  childhood  up  to  a  good  ripe 
maturity,  which  period  would  not  be  at  the  same  age  in  all  lives;  as 
some  may  reach  such  a  maturity  or  such  development  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  that  his  entire  business  and  social  life  will  be  not  only  beau- 
tifully successful  with  the  world,  but  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  knoweth  all;  while  with  others  this  point  or  condition  of  pleas- 
ant practical  attainments  may  not  be  reached  until  the  age  of  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty;  and  if  not  until  the  latter  date,  such  a  case 
would  seem  doubtful.  We  mean  to  speak  of  two  main  forces  that 
have  to  do  with  every  man's  education,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
which  seem  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  man  himself,  and  which  serve  to 
answer  partly  why  every  man  is  the  manner  of  man  that  he  is,  and 
why  his  achievements  are  as  they  are,  or  why,  if  his  life  be  not 
marked  by  any  particular  achievements. 

These  two  forces,  combining  all  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  are, 
first:  Affirmative;  second,  negative,  and  wherever  we  find  one  we 
find  the  other;  but  they  cannot  both  act  effectively  at  once,  for  they 
operate  in  opposition  to  each  other,  one  meaning  progress,  the  other 
non-progress,  retardation  or  perhaps  retrogration.  While  both  are 
internal  forces,  both  are  greatly  affected,  either  strengthened  or 
weakened,  by  external  influences.  Let  us  notice  briefly  the  effect  of 
these  forces,  as  marking  the  progress  of  one,  from  early  childhood  to 
old  age. 

A  little  child  soon  after  beginning  to  walk  has  an  ambition  to  do 
or  help  do  some  work,  which,  if  allowed  to  do  and  properly  guided, 
and  encouraged,  thus  engaging  or  employing  the  affirmative  force, 
the  child  having  gone  forward,  in  strength,  hope  and  cheer.  But 
suppose  a  child,  say  a  little  girl,  asks  her  mamma  to  help  carry  the 
dishes  from  the  table — the  mother,  care-worn  and  weary,  as  mothers 
often  art,  and  fearing  destruction  of  some  of  the  dishes,  quickly  and 
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crossly  says,  ''Stop;  go  away!  let  that  alone,  or  I'll  slap  you,"  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  while  she  may  have  saved  a  three  cent  dish, 
she  has  wounded  the  spirit  of  the  child,  obstructed  its  development, 
doing  an  injury  that  cannot  be  told  by  words,  nor  measured  by 
dishes  nor  dollars  and  cents.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  given, 
as  to  bovs;  and  yet  this  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  illustrations 
that  might  be  given  to  show  wherein  the  negative  force,  instead  of 
the  affirmative,  is  employed  by  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  won- 
dering whv  their  boy  or  girl  does  not  make  better  progress. 

Suppose  we  compare  a  child  with  some  plant,  say,  tomato  or  cab- 
bage: Each  must  grow  according  to  the  conditions  designed  to 
regulate  the  life  and  growth  of  each.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  go 
to  the  cabbage  or  tomato  plant  and  say  you  are  growing  too  fast, 
and  place  obstructions  thereon?  'Ko,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  careful  attention  is  given,  that  the  plant  may  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  its  development  depends;  thus  again, 
the  employment  of  the  affirmative  force.  A  little  later  in  life  we  see 
a  boy  trying  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle;  and  we  hear  some  one  say, 
"You  can't  do  it,  you'll  hit  that  stone  pile,  or  run  into  that  mud 
hole."  As  the  boy' starts  the  wheel,  he  has  stone  pile  or  mud  hole 
in  mind  and,  while  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  hit  that  stone  pile," 
his  whole  nervous  force  directs  the  wheel  straight  to  the  stone  pile; 
and  again  we  hear  some  one  say,  "I  told  you  not  to  hit  that  stone 
pile,"  thus  again  the  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  one  on  account  of 
a  double  employment  of  the  negative  force.  Now  he  gets  up  deter- 
mined to  take  the  straight,  smooth  course,  thus  employing  the  affir- 
mative force,  and  moves  on  well  as  though  he  had  had  years  of 
experience. 

Friends,  do  we  not  frequently  see  people  meeting,  experiencing  and 
suffering  some  calamity  that  they  seemed  to  be  guarding  against  all 
their  lives?  Yes,  and  why?  Because  of  the  employment  of  the 
negative  force.  We  might  say  that  the  plain  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject is  this:  Aim  directly  and  earnestly  at  the  thing  desired  to  be 
accomplished,  and  not  allow  the  "dont's"  and  the  "cant's"  or  any- 
thing else  that  belongs  to  the  negative  side,  to  absorb  time  and 
attention,  and  cripple  or  bar  progress. 

Although  this  is  a  Farmers'  Institute  the  thought  designed  to  be 
presented  in  this  article  is  applicable  among  any  and  all  people,^  in 
whatsoever  sphere  or  vocation,  who  desire  to  make  the  best  of  life. 
The  place,  prime  among  all  others  for  the  constant,  earnest  watching 
and  training,  is  the  home — home  where  little  ones  get  their  first 
thoughts,  speak  their  first  words  and  imitate  actions  first.  The  how 
important  that  every  thought,  word  and  action  be  pure,  honest, 
pleasant,  progressive. 

The  stomach,  filled  with  poison,  cannot  receive  nourishment. 
Neither  can  the  mind,  filled  with  poison,  receive  and  digest  truth. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  home  is  far  more  responsible  than  the 
school  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  child.  Then 
why  not  strive  to  be  on  the  affirmative  side  in  life?  (There  will 
always  be  enough  on  the  negative.) 

The  affirmative  always  leads  to  a  happy,  peaceful  old  age.  The 
man  on  the  affirmative  side  is  usually  conscious  of  it  and  enjoys  it; 
but  the  man  on  the  negative  side  is  not  conscious  of  it;  and  does 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him.    So  whatever  force  pre- 
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dominates,  we  see  stamped  in  tlie  face,  and  as  men  are  daily  con- 
fronted with  new  ideas  and  thoughts,  some  good,  some  bad,  we  say: 
''He  is  the  strong  man  who  has  met  temptation  and  has  mastered 
it,  who  has  seen  the  folly  of  the  world,  and  has  grown  from  it;  and 
whose  highest  ideals  are  rooted  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man." 

To  be  of  the  affirmative  means  to  be  an  optimist,  and  this  nation 
to  continue  to  be  happy,  peaceful,  and  progressive,  needs  optimists. 
Every  home  should  be  filled  with  optimists.  We  feel  impelled  to 
emphasize  the  points  in  this  subject,  for  we  believe  as  the  world, 
in  its  hustle  and  bustle,  rolls  on,  the  greatest  study  of  mankind, 
which  is  man,  is  being  seriously  neglected,  in  that  which  pertains  to 
real  success  in  life.  As  there  is  nothing  so  dear  as  health,  we  believe 
he  who  is  of  the  affirmative,  whose  everyday  life  in  his  dealings 
with  others  is  always  marked  by  openness,  fairness  and  pleasantness, 
is  employing  the  greatest  doctor  in  the  world,  at  the  least  cost,  and 
getting  returns  of  inestimable  value.  He,  whose  very  soul  is  satur- 
ated with  love,  truth  and  pleasantness,  has  within  him  that  which 
we  believe  does  more  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  health 
than  all  else  in  the  world.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say  that 
changes  the  atmosphere  of  your  home  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  your  life, 
the  temper  you  exhibit,  the  end  for. which  you  live.  He  enjoys  much 
who  is  thankful  for  little;  a  greatful  mind  is  both  a  great  and  happy 
mind.  Avoid  the  eye  that  discovers  with  rapidity  the  bad,  and  is 
slow  to  see  the  good: 

"It  isn't  always  best  to  choose  * 
The  line  of  least  resistance,  ■   .  .•  ,  ' 

The  thing's  you  can't  afford  to  lose.        •  -  - 

Are  captured  by  j-ersistence.  ■  ■ 

'Tis  manhood's  heritage  to  strive 
■  ••  -    ..  For  what  is  worth  possessing;  ;  ..      •  , 

And  few  are  ever  known  to  thrive, 
Who  wait  for  luck's  caressing." 

Whatever  our  profession  or  occupation,  we  should  be  on  the  af- 
firmative, and  though  obstacles  may  appear,  we  will  find  that, 
through  patience,  persistence,  and  love  for  true  success,  "All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord."  As.  the  great 
Creator  designed  that  man  should  grow  up  in  a  knowledge  of,  and 
in  harmony  and  love  with  nature's  laws  and  nature's  God,  thus 
being  on  the  affirmative  side,  he  should  live,  not  'shut  up  in  prison 
in  cities,  but  out  in  God's  free,  blessed,  pure  country: 

"Stick  to  the  farm  boys'. 
-■■  It  pays  to  make  a  worthy  cause 

.  .  •     .  By  making  it  our  own; 

To  give  the  current  of  our  lives 
A  true  and  noble  tone." 

We  might  write  many  more  pages  as  to  the  peace,  happiness,  com- 
fort, and  progress  in  the  highest  sense,  as  the  fruits  of  an  affirma- 
tive life;  but  will  close  by  repeating  the  imperative  necessity  of  every 
man  making  the  best  of  his  life — whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city, 
for  himself,  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  scattering  flowers  and 
sunshine  in  their  pathway  wliil*  in  life,  so  that  when  his  mortal 
remains  are  resting  in  the  tomb  there  may  be  cherished  lively  recol- 
lections of  all  his  virtues;  and  all  his  imperfections  be  buried  beneath 
the  clod  that  rests  upon  his  bosom. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 


BY  ANNIB  EDITH  BERG,  Honidayshurg,  Pa. 


Music!  Home!  How  well  these  words  seem  to  harmonize!  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  home  where  music  does  not  cheer  by  its  sweet 
strains  either  by  the  notes  of  some  instrument  or  the  yet  sweeter 
strains  of  the  human  voice.  Music  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  refining  and  elevating  the  tastes  of  any  home,  however  great  or 
humble,  and  those  parents  are  judicious  who  utilize  this  power  in 
the  maldng  of  their  homes.  The  influence  in  the  social  side  of  the 
home  is  great  and  its  aid  will  largely  tend  to  make  home  be  what 
it  should  be  to  children — the  happiest  place  on  earth. 

What  a  strong  bond  it  is  to  l^old  the  young  people!  How  it  knits 
the  whole  family  together  by  strong,  sweet  ties  into  one  harmonious 
whole!  The  youth,  who  goes  out  into  the  world  with  the  remem- 
brance of  happy  times  which  the  whole  family  passed  together  in 
song,  is  enriched  with  associations  which  in  after  life  will  prove 
unspeakably  precious,  and  the  recollection  of  which  will  often  aid 
him  to  keep  pure  and  strong  and  manly  and  to  wear  "the  white 
flower  of  a  "blameless  life"  while  he  battles  with  the  world.  But 
there  is  scarcely  any  need  to-day  for  any  one  to  urge  the  duty  and 
privileges  of  having  music  in  our  homes.  Countless  parents  are 
making  every  efl'ort — sometimes  at  the  cost  of  bitter  sacrifices — to 
give  their  children  a  musical  education  and  they  are  wise,  for  music 
makes  life  richer  and  broader  in  every  way.  With  the  exception  of 
the  art  of  reading  nothing  adds  so  much  to  one's  life  as  does  music. 
The  ability  to  roam  the  fields  of  literature,  of  science,  of  history,  of 
romance,  or  of  drama  or  art  we  all  concede  to  be  the  greatest"  gift 
to  be  bestowed  by  education,  but  next  to  that  I  would  place  music, 
with  its  power  to  train  the  mind,  give  dexterity  to  the  fingers, 
broaden  the  mental  horizon  and  give  pleasure  to  others  and  oneself! 

Music  should  never  be  ranked  merely  as  an  accomplishment.  It  is 
a  necessity  to  every  life  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  considered  by  the  schools  as  essential  to  teach  music  as  any 
other  branch  of  the  curriculum.  Of  course  every  one  has  not  the 
time  nor  the  talent  nor  the  opportunity  to  study  music,  but  I  believe 
that  in  an  average  school  as  many  pupils  would  be  found  to  be 
good  musicians  as  there  are  readers  of  ability.  How  music  changes 
the  atmosphere  of  a  home  and  what  an  effect  it  has  upon  our  moods! 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  "Helen's  Babies"  will  remember  how 
Toddie  and  Budge,  the  immortal  babies,  made  the  life  of  their  Uncle 
Harry  miserable  by  compelling  him  to  sing  their  favorite  songs  to 
them  at  all  times  and  seasons,  whether  suitable  or  not,  and  how 
Toddie  always  had  a  certain  song  which  he  called  for  whenever  he 
was  hurt  or  sick.  .Once  his  Uncle  Harry  asked,  "Toddie,  why  do  you 
always  like  this  song  so  much?"  and  Toddie  replied,  "Because  it 
makes  me  feel  so  dood  and  nicey."  His  uncle  persisted,  "But,  Toddie, 
wouldn't  you  feel  just  as  nice  if  I  would  sing  Tlunged  in  a  gulf  of 
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dark  despair'?''  "No  sir,"  said  the  four -year  old  indignantly,  "No 
sir,  if  an  old,  dark  desphare  would  det  after  me,  I'd  knock  the  old 
desphare  dowu,  so  I  would!" 

Have  you  not  often  felt  like  this  child  did?  Do  not  certain  songs 
and  some  kind  of  music  empower  you  with  emotions  of  courage  and 
power  and  strength,  and  a  feeling  that  you  could  face  whatever  fate 
holds  in  store  for  you?  Who  can  hear  a  band  playing  martial  airs 
but  feels  that  he  could  face  the  fiercest  cannon  and  if,  need  be,  die; 
while  the  same  band  playing  a  dirge  perhaps  nearly  breaks  one's 
heart  with  its  plaintive  strains  and  wailing  anguish.  I  heard  a 
musician  once  say  to  his  audience,  "I  hold  you  at  my  mercy.  I  can 
make  you  glad  or  sad,  can  fill  your  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts 
or  can  bring  tears  to  your  eyes  by  the  sounds  I  evoke  from  this 
organ."  Therefore  you  must  be  careful  of  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  music  you  place  in  your  families.  Make  them  interested  in 
pure,  good  music,  so  that  they  will  turn  away  in  disgust  from  that 
which  is  silly  or  vile  in  character.  Music  is  so  rich  in  legend  and 
story  that  you  will  find  it  a  veritable  mine  of  jewels,  branching  out 
in  many  directions  back  into  history  and  romance. 

Some  of  the  songs  most  generally'  sung  are  richest  in  their  asso- 
ciations. Teach  the  children  these  stories;  make  them  understand 
why  such  music  has  endured,  while  so  much  has  been  forgotten,  and 
history  will  seem  more  real  and  the  emotions  of  chivalry  and  pure 
sentiment  will  be  awakened  in  the  heart  of  many  a  boy  never  again 
to  perish.  Take  for  example  our  national  air,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Picture  to  them  the  feeling  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  as  held 
prisoner  by  the  English,  he  waits  in  anxiety  for  'the  dawn's  early 
light'  to  see  if  the  fiag  was  still  there,  still  o'er  Fort  McHenry.  Tell 
how  he  peers  through  the  mists  of  the  deep  to  see  if  he  could  catch 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  flag;  of  his  doubts  and  fears  as  through  the  dim 
light  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  banner  he  sees  is  ours  or  the 
euemie's;  then  of  his  joy  and  triumph  when  it  'caught  the  gleam  of 
the  morning's  first  beam'  and  'in  full  glory  reflected  shone  out  on  the 
stream,' 

-Twas  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  0  long  may  it  wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!" 
This  song  has  been  interwoven  with  our  national  history  since  the 
time  of  its  composition.  Born  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  battle,  every 
war  since  has  served  but  to  root  it  more  deeply  in  our  hearts.  Do 
you  remember  when  the  destruction  of  Cevera's  fleet  became  known 
before  Santiago  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  how  the  soldiers 
with  one  accord,  through  miles  of  trenches  began  singing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner:" 

"They  sang  with  the  voices  of  heroes, 

In  the  face  of  the  Spanish  guns, 
As  they  leaned  on  their  loaded  rifles. 

With  the  courage,  that  never  runs.  • 

"They  sang  to  our  glorious  emblem 
Upraised  on  that  war-worn  sod,  ■ 

As  the  saints  in  the  old  arena, 
Sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God." 

li  you  have  ever  entered  fully  into  the  meaning  of  that  song  you 
can  never  sing  it  without  being  thrilled  with  pride  and  exultation 
and  love  for  the  flag  which  will  be  almost  too  deep  for  words,  and 
when  you  sing  that  last  triumphant  buret,  "And  the  Star  Spangled 
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Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave,"  you  will  vow,  with  a  gleam  in  your 
eye,  and  a  catch  in  your  throat  that  God  helping  us,  it  shall  wave 
as  long  as  a  drop  of  American  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  American 
manhood.  Some  one  has  said,  "Let  me  make  a  nation's  songs  and 
I  will  make  its  history."  O,  yes!  our  grand  old  songs  have  had 
much  to  do  in  the  inspiring  of  our  men  to  heroic  deeds.  One  of  the 
Confederate  generals  said  that  the  North  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  South,  because  of  our  stirring  national  songs  which  thrilled 
the  blood  and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  Northern  soldiers  with  new 
life  and  determination. 

As  music  plays  so  great  a  part  in  history  so  does  it  also  in  ro- 
mance and  history.  There  are  so  many  silly,  sentimental  songs  sung 
these  days  that  survive  but  a  few  weeks  and  then  pass  into  oblivion, 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  those  songs  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  still  ring  true.  The  song  of  Annie  Laurie  is  the 
best  illustration  I  can  use  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  With  not  a 
single  unmeaning  word  or  phrase,  filled  with  fervor,  almost  solemn 
in  its  outpouring  of  a  heart's  true  love,  it  has  been  sung  in  decades 
of  the  past  and  will  be  sung,  as  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  love 
song  of  the  English  language.  Do  you  remember  Bayard  Taylor's 
"The  Song  of  the  Camp."  How  during  the  Crimean  War,  in  a  lull 
in  the  hostilities  while  the  soldiers  of  the  outer  trenches  were  taking 
a  brief  rest,  a  soldier  cried  "Give  us  a  song."  There  was  a  pause.  A 
guardsman  said  "We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow.  Sing  while  we  may, 
another  day  may  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

■'        •  /  .  •        "They  lay  along-  the  battery's  side, 

,  -■'    •  Below  the  smoking  cannon, 

•  '  Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde 

.  .  '  And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 
:,'  They  sang  of  love  and  not  of  fame, 

■  .  Forgot  was  Britains  glory 

Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 
■  ■        But  all  sang  Annie  Laurie. 

"Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

■  .  Until  its  tender  passion 

Rose  like  an  anthem  clear  and  strong. 
/   Their  battle  eve  confession. 
.       '  .  Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak. 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 
"Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder." 

And  further  on  he  is  led  by  this  incident  to  exclaim  "The  bravest 
are  the  tenderest,  the  loving  are  the  daring." 

I  believe  this  and  I  believe  that  American  manhood  is  the  finest 
type  of  manhood  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  that  his  bravery  and 
A'alor  and  daring,  his  truth,  his  tenderness,  and  his  chivalry  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  high  ideals  which  have  been  nurtured  in 
the  American  home,  and  everything  which  shall  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  these  homes  is  doing  our  country  and  century  an  ines- 
timable service.  And  so  let  us  have  music  in  our  homes,  music  which 
shall  make  these  homes  happier  and  brighter  and  better,  music 
which  shall  help  make  the  boys  into  manly  men,  strong  and  pure 
and  steadfast  for  the  right;  music  which  shall  make  our  maidens 
sweet  and  womanly  and  modest;  music  which  teaches  us  purer  senti- 
emnt,  stronger  patriotism  and  higher  ideals  oT  life,  and  last  of  all, 
let  us  have  music  for  the  help  it  gives  us  to  understand  life  better 
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as  we  grow  older.  Music  expresses  life  so  vividly,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  longings  and  aspirations,  its  continual  climbing  of  the 
height  only  to  find  there  are  still  heights  beyond  for  us  to  conquer, 
that  it  proves  of  value  to  us  in  our  life  work,  sometimes  to  use  it 
as  an  inspiration  to  better  things.  Sometimes  our  life's  melody  is 
joyous  and  happy,  it  is  rich  in  harmony,  and  our  hearts  are  light 
and  care  free.  Suddenly  the  keynote  is  changed,  the  minor  strains 
have  crept  in,  the  accidentals  are  varied  and  many,  sometimes  we 
are  raised  in  hope,  again  cast  down  in  despair,  the  melody  seems  to 
have  vanished  from  our  lives  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  terrible  discord. 

But  then  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that  music  must  end  on  its 
original  key-note,  and  if  we  make  our  key-note  love  and  our  dominant 
be  faith  we  know  that  the  Master  Musician  will  bring  our  life  to  a 
triumphant  close  and  that  we  will  have  played  our  part  in  the 
'  Psalm  of  life  whether  that  part  be  great  or  small. 

"And  then  when  we  awake 

From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  we  will  find  ourselves  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life,  a  new  harmony  yet 

Triumphantly  winning  intensified  'bliss 
^       And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose  by  the  struggles  in  this." 

Do  you  recall  Browning's  picture  of  a  musician  musing  at  the 
organ,  and  as  he  meditates  on  the  likeness  of  life  to  a  theme  of 
music  he  exclaims — 

"The  high  that  proved  too  high,    .  - 

The  heroic  for  earth  too  hard  ' .  ,     ,  ;' 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground, 

To  lose  itself  in  the  sky. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God, 

By  the  lover  and  the  bard. 
Enough  that  he  hears  them  now, 

We  shall  hear  them  by  and  by." 

"Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear 
_        .  And  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  4^ 

His  scheme  of  weal  or  woe,   •  ..  ■ 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us,  '•  ■  .  ■ 

He  whispers  in  the  ear,  ■  •  . 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome 

'Tis  we  musicians  know." 


THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


-   T  MBS.  MART  A.  MARTIN,  Enon  Yalley,  Pa. 


This  paper  begins  with  an  incident.  Last  summer  an  association 
of  business  men  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  were  about  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  their  work.  It  being  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
they  decided  to  hold  this  meeting  out  at  Aliquippa  Park.  When  one 
of  the  members  incidentally  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  wife  she 
said  "O,  are  you  going  down  the  river  to  that  park.  Now  how  fine 
it  would' be  to  make  a  sort  of  picnic- of  it  and  take  your  wives  along." 
Now  hear  his  reply.  "^'O  bother!  We  have  to  talk  business  out  there 
and  just  can't  be  pestered  with  the  women  along." 
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It  has  come  to  pass  in  these  days  of  ours  that  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions, trades  and  crafts  combine  themselves  into  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  work.  As  a  result  of  this  we 
have  all  sorts  of  unions,  leagues,  associations,  brotherhoods,  etc. 
Of  course  this  is  wise.  In  union  there  is  strength.  We  have  the 
widom  of  Solomon  for  that  he  said  ''Two  are  better  than  one,  for  if 
they  fall  down  the  one  will  help  his  fellow  up."  It  is  the  corner- 
stone in  the  foundation  on  which  our  nation  is  built.  The  thirteen 
colonies  in  their  weakness  tested  the  strength  of  union  and  proved 
it  true.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  men 
to  leave  the  women  out  of  their  conferences  and  we  think  this  is  a 
mistake.  We  read  in  the  papers  reports  of  their  meetings  but  the 
woman  seems  never  to  be  there.  Business  men  in  their  conventions 
never  think  of  devoting  a  whole  session  of  time  to  her  interests. 
Now  in  these  days  of  advanced  ciAalization  it  can  scarcely  be  charged 
that  the  man  is  discourteous  to  the  woman.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  feminine  was  regarded  by  some  to  be  feeble  and  even  dangerous. 
In  those  days  somebody  wrote  a  little  couplet  something  like  this — 

The  man  has  sometime  mischief  planned 

By  means  fair  or  foul  to  win  it, 
But  there  is  not  a  scheme  in  all  the  land 

That  lacks  the  woman  in  it. 

Now  that  idea  belongs  back  in  the  dark  ages.  Nobody  believes 
that  nowadays.  Eight  here  in  this  land  of  ours  there  are  many 
schem^es  that  the  women  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Witness,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  The  American  Sugar  Trust,  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  many  others.  The  immensity  of  these 
great  combinations  speaks  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  man. 
Their  lack  of  humanity  and  kindness  prove  the  absence  of  the 
woman's  hand.  It  was  the  design  of  the  great  Creator  that  the 
wife  was  to  aid  the  husband.  She  was  to  be  a  helpmate  for  him. 
Not  in  a  physical  sense,  however,  else  she  would  have  been  large 
and  strong.  Intellectually  his  equal  she  is  fitted  for  his  counselor. 
Each  project  is  made  better  by  their  united  opinion  because  they 
look  at  everything  from  a  different  standpoint.  He  looks  down 
from  the  pedestal  of  his  strength.  She  looks  up  from  the  depression 
of  her  weakness.   This  united  thought  brings  the  wise  decision. 

But  these  observations  are  almost  out  of  place  in  this  meeting. 
The  management  of  this  Farmers'  Institute  has  thought  proper  to 
assign  a  generous  portion  of  time  to  the  use  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  its  members.  This  shows  the  remarkable  good  sense  of  the 
farmer.  It  shows  that  he  appreciates  the  influence  of  the  woman's 
hand.  The  influence  of  the  Avoman's  hand  in  return  shows  upon  the 
farmer.  Not  so  much  that  she  reminds  him  to  polish  his  shoes, 
to  put  his  cuffs  on,  to  have  a  clean  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  etc., 
though  if  she  do  not  attend  to  these  minor  matters  no  one  else  will. 
Neither  is  it  so  much  that  she  can  help  him  to  buy  a  horse  or  to 
sell  his  wool,  though  she  is  interested  in  these  things,  usually 
posted,  and  he  may  not  lightly  ignore  her  opinion.  Do  not  forget 
it  was  the  wise  decision  of  the  wife  opposed  to  the  husband's  that 
aided  Columbus  and  gave  to  the  world  the  discovery  of  xlmerica. 
It  is  no  use  to  say  to  this  audience  that  woman's  field  is  the  home. 
Every  one  knows  that.  We  have  been  told  it  so  often  and  it  is  not 
the  purpose  at  this  time  to  exalt  the  woman,  but  to  exalt  the  home 
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that  she  has  charge  of.  This  is  the  ladies'  session  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Let  us  earnestly  take  advantage  of  it.  If  any  one  has  a 
thought  toward  the  improvement  of  our  country  homes,  it  should 
not  be  withheld.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  want  of  time  rather  than  lack  of  taste,  but  our 
buildings  and  grounds  often  mar  the  beautiful  face  of  nature  on 
which  they  rest.  Sometimes  they  look  like  an  illustration  in  the 
geography  of  a  Hottentot  village,  whereas  a  little  care  in  locating 
each  building  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  manual  labor  in  keeping 
things  straightened  up  would  make  each  farm  place  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. But  there  is  a  deeper  sense  in  which  the  home  must  be  con- 
sidered. So  much  more  important  that  the  farm  dwelling,  be  it 
ever  so  beautiful,  is  only  what  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  to  the  rich 
kernel  within.  Farmers  fail  to  pay  enough  attention  to  the  outer 
home.  All  classes  fail  to  pay  enoiigh  attention  to  the  inner  home. 
It  was  perhaps  the  design  of  this  Institute  only  to  study  the  latest 
methods  of  making  our  dwelling  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  comfortable. 
But  such  grave  dangers  threaten  our  American  homes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  may  be  pardoned  for  turning  aside  for  a  moment,  to 
speak  of  them.  The  great  prosperity  of  to-day  which  ought  to  be  a 
blessing  to  every  family  is  really  a  bane  to  many.  The  fathers  are 
money  mad,  the  mothers  are  carried  away  with  the  charms  of  society 
and  fashion,  the  children  are  left  almost  constantly  in  charge  of  care- 
takers and  the  sweetness  of  home  life  is  almost  unknown.  It  is 
really  startling  how  many  outspoken  enemies  the  home  has.  A 
Chicago  professor  of  high  standing  recently  said  in  a  lecture,  "Love 
is  a  myth.  A  man  should  choose  his  wife  as  he  chooses  his  horse." 
A  woman  in  New  York,  a  Congressman's  wife,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  just  written  a  book  boldly 
advocating  trial  marriages.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  the 
looseness  of  our  divorce  laws.    It  is  our  national  disgrace.    In  the 

same  length  of  time  the  United  States  courts  grant  more  than  

times  as  many  divorces  as  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together. 
To  be  sure  our  country  homes  are  measurably  free  from  these  great 
evils,  yet  they  are  contagious  diseases.  We  should  not  only  guard 
our  own  families  from  their  infection,  but  also  do  all  in  our  power 
to  heal  others.  Still  though  these  evils  exist  there  are  many  things 
in  our  own  country  that  are  most  promising.  If  any  one  feels  dis- 
couraged, he  should  read  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  last 
week  an  article  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  which  he  predicts 
a  great  moral  awakening  coming  over  our  land.  He  more  than 
predicts  it.  He  points  it  out  so  clearly  that  we  may  see  its  rainbow 
tints  just  at  the  horizon.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  this  day. 
Also  that  we  live  the  simple  life  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  that  although 
far  from  the  city's  maddening  strife  we  keep  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way;  the  advantages  of  city  life  are  gradually  coming  out  to  us, 
bringing  us  profit  and  improvement.  The  President,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  says  "The  farmer  possesses  a  peculiarly  high  type  of 
citizenship."  Let  the  farmer  never  forget  to  be  true  to  his  type. 
And  the  farmer's  wife  must  remember  that  a  good  home  is  neces- 
sarv  to  train  this  high  type  of  citizenship.  Her  first  duty  is  to  see 
that  her  home  is  a  Christian  one,  where  God  is  loved  and  honored 
above  all  else.  Then  love  to  each  other,  the  mother  being  the  queen 
must  lead  in  all  the  excellent  traits  that  go  to  make  a  happy  family. 
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She  must  be  loving,  kind,  self  denying  and  patient.  It  is  sometimes 
hard  to  be  patient,  things  go  criss  cross  so  often  in  her  life,  but  she 
must  keep  sweet;  she  must  meet  her  husband  with  a  smile;  the 
■smile  may  be  a  little  angular  sometimes,  but  it  will  right  itself.  Her 
home  should  be  such  that  when  the  loved  ones  have  gone  out  from 
it  and  in  after  years  their  thoughts  come  back  to  the  green  hillside, 
the  shady  wood,  the  orchard,  the  barn,  the  cool  drink  at  the  old 
spring,  the  robin,  the  blue  bird,  the  wild  strawberry,  the  chestnut 
tree,  the  most  precious  memory  shall  be  the  sweet  tender  love  that 
was  over  it  all.  Oh,  the  best  homes  are  the  farm  homes.  The  scene 
of  the  old  homestead  is  always  laid  in  the  country.  The  farmer's 
-  family  is  more  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  work  than  in  other 
callings.  They  can  be  more  helpful  to  him  and  naturally  live  closer 
together.  So  let  the  women  folks  be  glad  that  they  belong  to  the 
good  old  farmer;  that  we  have  had  a  voice  in  this  Institute,  and  that 
next  summer  when  he  holds  his  meeting  out  at  the  park  we  can 
go  too,  and  by  the  help  of  spring  chicken,  chocolate  cake  and  ice 
cream  we  will  transform  his  time  of  dull  business  routine  into  one 
of  the  red  letter  days  of  his  life. 


SEEING  AND  LEAENING  TO  SEE. 


BT  W.  H.  SHERWOOD,  MiUvWe,  Pa. 


Probably  the  most  wonderfully  constructed  organ  of  the  body  is 
that  of  sight.  A  mechanism  so  skillfully  constructed  that  when 
trained  it  can  portray  in  the  minutest  particle  color,  form  and  out- 
line; an  organ  that  can  arrange  itself  to  produce  an  image  in  an 
instant  either  in  a  darkened  room  or  the  full  light  of  the  day.  Yet 
with  all  this  is  it  not  strange  that  men  do  not  put  it  to  its  full 
use?  They  have  not  learned  to  see  and  to  know  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  blessings  of  this  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live;  they 
have  not  learned  to  study  the  habits  of  birds,  to  find  the  hiding  place 
of  the  little  crocus,  and'  to  quest  into  the  haunts  of  the  wiry  chip- 
munk: In  a  word,  they  are  missing  a  large  share  of  the  pleasure  of 
living,  in  a  search  after  the  almighty  dollar,  and  are  keeping  their 
eyes  on  the  ground  looking  for  the  lucky  penny  which,  perchance, 
someone  might  have  lost,  while  above  them  and  around  them  and 
beneath  them,  in  tree  and  bird  and  flower  might  be  found  useful 
study,  a  healthful  diversion  and  many  reasons  to  praise  their  Maker 
for  ills  great  works.  So  many  men  allow  the  practical  side  to  get 
the  better  of  their  natures  in  all  questions,  so  that  when  it  comes 
to  an  issue,  whether  nature  or  the  dollar,  the  latter  Avins.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  young  lad  visiting  the  sea-shore  for  the  first  time,  and 
as  he  and  his  mother  stood  beside  the  ocean's  almost  boundless 
expanse,  watching  the  foamy  surf  dash  away  up  the  beach  and  then 
wash  back  with  great  force,  they  were  held  for  a  moment  in  speech- 
less  awe.  A  few  scattered  gulls  played  on  the  billows  several  rods 
from  the  shore  and  piped  their  shrill  notes  in  high  glee.  The  mother 
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full  of  emotion,  turned  to  her  son,  who  stood  in  a  deep  study,  and 
asked  him  of  what  he  was  thinking.  He  replied  that  he  was  won- 
dering what  the  water  in  the  ocean  would  be  worth  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  a  pint.  He  had  failed  utterly  to  see  the  sun's  rays  playing 
on  the  splashing  surf,  or  the  frolicking  gulls,  and  even  the  vast 
ocean  itself  had  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  his  inward  eye; 
his  whole  thought  was  centered  on  seltish  gain. 

I  have  hoped  that  by  this  short  paper  you  might  learn  to  see 
more  of  the  beautiful  works  of  nature  so  profusely  placed  before  us; 
to  enable  many  of  you  to  inquire  into  and  to  find  more  about  plant 
and  animal  life;  to  bring  the  facts  home.  A  lady  in  this  town  oue 
spring  morning  remarked  to  a  girl  of  twelve  or  more  years,  "How 
tame  the  robins  are?"  And  the  girl  replied,  "Are  those  robins?  I 
never  knew  that  before!"  It  just  goes  to  show  that  the  child  had 
missed  an  important  side  in  her  education  and  development,  that  is 
to  know  or  at  least  appreciate  the  birds,  and  anybody  not  knowing 
a  robin  would  nof  be  very  likely  to  know  an  English  sparrow  or  a 
daisy,  for  both  are  about  as  common.  Now  what  did  the  child  need? 
Only  a  few  little  talks  on  our  common  birds,  their  habits,  nest- 
building,  etc.,  and  see  what  a  great  deal  she  would  have  accomplished 
in  watching  them,  finding  out  new  things  about  them  and  at  the 
same  time  she  would  be  gaining  health  and  recreation. 

We  have  only  to  study  the  lives  of  a  very  few  of  our  famous 
poets  to  know  that  they  have  all  been  ardent  lovers  of  nature.  It  is 
probably  due  to  Shakespeare's  mother  that  he  acquired  such  a  vast 
knowledge  of  nature  life.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  fond  of 
flowers,  and  last  of  all,  but  most  important,  she  was  a  lover  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  the  country  among  the  daisies  and  downy 
meadows  that  she  had  taught  the  master-writer  of  poetry  his  first 
lessons  in  nature.  He  knew  the  bird  of  the  wood  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  flower  of  the  dell.  He  knew  the  stars  of  the  heaven  as  well  as 
he  understood  men  who  surrounded  him.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the 
American  naturalist  and  writer,  lived  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  a 
cabin  built  by  his  own  hands,  and  lived  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men  out  in  the  realm  of  the  aborigines  of  the  forest.  He  learned  to 
know  the  scream  of  the  fish-hawk,  the  laugh  of  the  loon,  the  whistle 
of  the  duck  along  the  solitary  stream.  He  knew  the  home  of  the 
moose,  the  bear  and  the  beaver;  where  the  moss-grown  and  decaying 
trees  are  not  old,  but  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth,  and  where 
innocent  nature,  like  a  serene  infant,  is  too  happy  to  make  a  noise, 
except  by  a  few  twittering  birds  and  trickling  rills.  If  the  lives  of 
such  men  have  been  so  influenced  by  nature  and  her  surroundings,  is 
there  not  an  equal  chance  that  we  may  profit  in  a  large  measure  by 
a  few  observations  along  the  same  line.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  to  take  an  interest  in  the  life  and  habits  of  birds,  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  their  seed  dispersal. 

How  many  of  them  know  why  the  witch  hazel  seed-pod  bursts 
with  a  report  like  a  pop-gun,  sending  its  seeds  for  yards  around? 
Why  the  Spanish  needle  catches  in  your  clothing  and  is  carried 
away  from  its  native  home?  If  they  knew  these  things  how  much 
more  would  they  get  out  of  a  walk  in  the  woods  or  a  stroll  over  the 
field. 

Now,  in  introducing  a  new  subject,  there  are  several  things  to  be 
considered:   First,  is  it  practical?  And,  secondly,  is  there  anything 
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to  be  gained  by  taking  it  up?  Nature  study  has  botb  of  these.  It 
is  practical  in  that  we  are  directly  concerned.  For  instance,  what 
would  be  gained  by  knowing  that  the  king-bird  is  a  terrible  little 
fighter  and  builds  near  the  farm  house.  Why  a  whole  lot;  we  are 
glad  to  have  him  there  as  he  drives  hawks  and  malicious  crows  away 
from  the  farm  buildings  and  thus  protects  the  old  mother  hen  and 
her  brood.  A  bad  boy  who  did  not  know  that,  would  be  very  likely 
to  stone  him  away  and  call  him  a  very  disreputable  fellow  for  being 
so  saucy  and  noisy.  I  take  it  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  that 
pupils  be  able  to  name  the  plants  and  trees  that  grow  along  the 
roadside  between  the  schoolhouse  and  their  homes  than  to  be  able 
to  give  the  height  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  it  is  far  more  sensible  to  teach  them  about  the  composition 
and  derivation  of  the  home  soil  than  the  names  and  lengths  of  the 
rivers  of  Hindustan.  The  usefulness  of  birds  and  their  habits  is  of 
great  interest  to  city  children  and  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who 
expect  to  get  a  living  from  the  soil. 

Nature  study  not  only  has  an  educational  side  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  health.  Look  at  the  rosy  cheek  of  the 
little  maid  who  has  been  chasing  a  flirting  butterfly  over  the  grassy 
lawn,  and  then  turn  to  the  pale  child  who  sits  at  the  window  and 
looka  longingly  out-doors.  You  do  not  have  to  ask  why.  I  once 
asked  a  physiology  class  of  mine,  "Of  what  purpose  are  public 
parks?"  One  exceedingly,  bright  student  replied,  "To  have  a  good 
time."  But  my  friends  if  you  have  ever  been  in  a  large  city  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  with  the  thermometer  about  90  in 
the  shade,  and  have  seen  the  poor,  forlorn  street  waifs  enter  the 
parks  and  roll  on  the  cool  green  grass  and  eagerly  gather  the  few 
stray  daisies,  then  you  will  know  that  they  come  there  to  roam  in 
peace  and  worship  nature's  God. 

Nature  study  does  not  mean  tearing  "to  pieces  and  naming  the 
stamens  and  petals  and  the  various  parts  of  a  flower.  That  is  not 
ossential.  It  sKould  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  seeing  and  feeling 
more  of  the  beauty,  of  the  variety  of  color,  size,  form,  etc.,  of  nature. 
Children  must  be  taught  to  observe  and  their  looking  must  pass  into 
seeing.  Not  just  glancing  and  passing  it  by,  but  looking  and  seeing. 
Hearing  must  change  into  listening;  we  must  learn  to  listen  to  the 
call  of  the  wood-robin  and  know  it  from  the  tap  of  the  wood-worker. 
Boys  and  girls  should  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  a  love 
for  her  that  v/ill  assist  them  in  their  literary  work,  in  appreciating 
art  and  in  cultivating  an  altrinsic  spirit.  This  is  very  important  as 
it  gives  them  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  they  learn  to  enjoy  the  color, 
form  and  outline  through  this  altruistic  spirit  more  than  ever  before. 
Lastly  it  tends  to  arouse  intensely  their  reverence  for  the  great 
CJreator. 

I  cannot  close  with  a  more  fitting  selection  than  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  Forest  Hymn: 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.    Ere  man 
Learned  to  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  foil  back 

Tbe  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood. 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks  and  supplication." 
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FARMER'S  BOYS. 


BY  G.  N.  TURNER,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 


My  subject  is  one  that  might  have  been  suggested  by  a  mother's 
partial  fondness  for  a.  class  in  which  you  are  all  interested,  but 
whose  claims  seem  often  to  take  a  second  place  in  the  farmer's 
mind  or  in  his  plans  of  life,  namely:  Farmer's  boys.  By  this  I 
mean  not  the  farm  boy  who  works  upon  the  farm  to-day,  the  railway 
to-morrow,  or  in  some  oil  field  or  the  factory,  but  the  farmers'  sons, 
the  boys  who  are  in  training  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  who 
are  exjpected  to  fill  their  father's  places  on  the  farm,  in  the  family, 
and  in  the  State.  Whether  we  look  at  agriculture  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  or  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts, or  of  the  extent  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  our  industries.  Estimate  the  value  of  the  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  pork,  and  beef,  and  you  could  not 
afford  to  exchange  this  one  product  for  all  the  others  put  together. 
I  refer  to  the  country  boy,  not  only  the  future  farmer,  but  the 
coming  statesmen,  editor,  lawyer  and  leader  of  men  in  all  the  walks 
of  life.  Well  may  he  occupy  our  minds  for  a  few  minutes  this  even- 
ing, for  on  him  depend  the  civilization  and  future  success  of  our 
nation. 

You,  brother  farmers,  are  so  much  absorbed  in  your  business;  your 
interests  are  so  wide  spread  and  various,  the  rush  of  each  season's 
business  crowding  so  closely  on  the  one  that  followed.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  main  work  and  the  numberless  small  items  to  be  looked 
after,  each  one  of  which  has  a  consequence  not  to  be  set  aside. 
The  scarcity  of  reliable  help,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  not  only 
the  farmer's  eye  must  be  upon  all  the  work,  but  his  hand  must  often 
supply  the  motive  power.  The  active  enemies  he  has  to  contend 
with,  enemies  in  the  air  and  in  the  earth,  all  these  give  the  boys  a 
chance  of  being  neglected.  Or,  if  large  enough  to  work,  of  being 
crowded  in  the  active  pursuits  of  the  farm  whose  constant  toil  has 
crushed  out  of  all  fair  proportions  many  a  bright  young  life.  Many 
noble  boys  with  perfectly  formed  bodies  and  active  vigorous  minds 
have  been  by  long,  continued,  unremitting  toil  dwarfed  and  stunted 
in  physical  development  and  shut  out  from  other  channels,  their 
whole  mental  activity  turned  to  money  getting.  We  believe  in  the 
wholesome  influence  of  regular  employment  in  the  good  effects  which 
follow  systematic,  well  directed  Avork,  but  such  employment  never 
caused  the  bowed  frame,  the  slouching  gait,  the  untidy  person  and 
sullen  brow  of  some  hapless  farmer  boys.  A  sense  of  injustice  has 
soured  and  imbittered  what,  under  brighter  and  better  conditions, 
would  have  been  a  happy  disposition,  and  marred  what  should 
have  been  a  well-rounded  life.  We  wish  for  more  consideration  for 
the  boys  on  the  farm.  Alike  removed  from  the  exacting  severity 
which  wears  out  the  hope  and  courage  of  the  boy  or  what  is  worse, 
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the  foolish  indulgence  which  fosters  idleness  and  by  a  large  allow- 
ance of  pocket-money  opens  all  the  avenues  to  temptation. 

The  consideration  which  makes  a  confidant  and  companion  of  your 
son  which  invites  his  confidence  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  plans, 
will  bear  precious  fruit  in  the  near  future  a  hundred  fold.  The  hope 
of  the  world  is  in  the  farmer  boys.  Nowhere  else  are  found  the 
conditions  so  favorable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  truly 
great  man.  What  kind  of  an  education  should  our  country  boys 
receive?  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  them.  It  is  often  pointed 
out  as  a  fact  that  many  of  our  boys  are  not  willing  to  remain  on 
the  farm,  but  seek  employment  in  the  great  cities.  Two  causes,  the 
one  economic,  the  other  social,  impel  them  to  this  course.  The  first 
fundamental  proposition  laid  down  by  the  economist  senior  is  that 
every  man  desires  to  gain  additional  wealth  by  as  little  sacrifice  as 
possible.  One  reason,  then,  for  the  emigration  of  many  of  our  coun- 
try boys  to  the  city  is  that  for  them  it  is  easier  to  make  a  living 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  Then,  too,  man  is  a  social  and 
religious  being.  So  long  as  many  of  our  city  churches  are  more 
desirable  places  of  worship  than  the  country  churches,  and  the 
social  advantages  of  the  city  are  so  far  in  advance  of  those  offered 
by  the  country,  just  so  long  shall  we  find  many  country  people 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  their  city  brethren.  But  the  fact,  I  take 
it,  is  not  to  be  so  much  regretted.  We  have  country  people  enough 
and  to  spare.  What  Venango  county  needs  is  not  more  farmers  but 
better  farmers. 

Hand  work  is  everywhere  giving  way  to  brain  work,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  on  the  farm.  Machinery  displaces  the  laborers  in  every 
department  of  farm  work.  On  the  modern  farm  we  find  grain  drills, 
potato  planters,  patent  hay  forks,  threshing  machines,  corn  planters 
an,d  binders  and  many  other  labor-saving  devices.  But  to  run  this 
machinery  requires  alertness  and  a  high  grade  of  intelligence,  such 
as  only  good  schools  can  develop.  If  your  son  has  a  strong  desire  for 
any  trade  or  industry,  though  your  heart's  desire  is  for  him  to  till 
the  paternal  acres,  let  him  go.  The  hard  work  of  the  farm  would  be 
intolerable  in  discontent,  and  the  habits  and  training  you  have  given 
him  will  insure  success  in  whatever  business  he  will  engage,  whether 
in  school  or  college,  in  merchandise,  in  the  work  shop,  or  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  life.  There  is  much  hard  work  to  be  done  in  this  world 
for  which  the  peculiar  training  of  our  farmer  boy  has  fitted  him. 

Who  so  worthy  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  the  one 
used  to  self-denial  from  his  boyhood?  The  great  work  of  temperance 
is  to  be  carried  on,  not  by  the  votes  of  women,  but  by  their  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  little  boys.  The  woman  whose  vote  would  be 
worth  anything  will  raise  temperance  men;  men  who  will  not  sign  a 
petition  for  a  liquor  seller's  license.  Men  who  will  neither  give  nor 
take  a  bribe.  This  element  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  with  it  in 
the  estimate,  I  say  the  time  is  near  when,  under  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  economic  gains  from  abstinence,  its  influence  will  be  such  that 
it  will  become  unwise  in  the  drinker  to  frequent  the  saloon.  While 
the  strength  of  political  power  will  remove  the  saloon  from  the  path- 
way of  the  drinker,  but  it  will  be  only  through  devotion  to  their  true 
Interests,  and  the  exercise  of  a  sturdy  patriotism,  that  the  farmer 
class  shall  call  back  to  their  control  the  destiny  of  this  nation,  which, 
to  all  present  appearances,  they  have  had  too  little  influence  in  ehap- 
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ing.  There  is  every  reason,  my  friends,  to  look  with  hopeful  vision 
on  the  future.  Intelligence  and  active  discussion  are  displacing  the 
indifference  of  the  past  so  that  really,  as  the  poet  Holmes  has  poetic- 
ally said,  the  farmer  is  marching  to  the  front: 

"Clear  the  brown  path,  to  meet  his  coulters  gleam 
L.o!  On  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking-  team; 

With  toils  bright  dew  drop  on  his  sunbiirnt  brow; 
The  Lord  of  Earth,  the  hero  of  the  plow." 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  boy's  nature  which  must  be  met,  and 
there  is  no  safeguard  we  can  throw  around  him  like  a  full  and  inno- 
cent social  life.  Many  a  restless  growing  boy,  feeling  a  necessity  laid 
upon  him  to  go  somewhere,  would  not  have  dropped  into  the  saloon 
if  he  had  just  known  where  to  visit  the  boys  and  girls  and  be  wel- 
come. You  must  make  your  home  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the 
young  people.  Cultivate  a  full  and  suitable  circle  of  young  friends 
and  make  all  such  feel  that  they  are  looked  for  at  your  house,  ex- 
pected, and  fully  welcome.  Do  not  be  displeased  if  your  son  some- 
times desires  to  shorten  the  day's  labor  to  attend  some  festal  gather- 
ing with  which  perhaps  you  have  no  sympathy,  and  grudge  him  not 
the  national  holidays  (you  never  had  enough  of  them  in  your  young 
days),  and  in  this  respect  your  last  days  may  be  your  best. 


FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


By  BYRD  STOVBE,  Rebersburn,  Pn. 


^'Flowers,"  says  Ruskirj,  "seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary 
humanity.  Children  love  them;  quiet,  tender,  contented,  ordinary 
people  love  them  as  they  grow;  luxurious  and  disorderly  people 
rejoice  in  them  gathered.  They  are  the  cottager's  treasure,  in  whose 
heart  rests  the  Covenant  of  Peace." 

Wordsworth  says: 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts,  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Thus  I  could  go  on  and  cite  line  after  line  from  our  poets,  which 
truly  shows  the  inspiration  flowers  give.  Not  alone  to  poets,  but  to 
all.  From  the  greatest  to  the  humblest — from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest.  A  common  sight  in  the  poorer  streets  of  our  great  cities  is 
the  one  lone  plant  on  the  windows  of  the  poverty-stricken  homes, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  bit  of  green  some  of  them  ever  see.  But 
this  one  little  plant  which  yields  but  a  few  small  flowers  brings 
cheer  to  their  hearts.  We  have  all  of  us  read,  no  doubt,  of  the  little 
waif  from  the  city,  who  was  given  his  first  breath  of  the  country,  and 
whose  first  exclamation  was  to  please  let  him  see  a  buttercup. 

In  sickness,  in  death,  what  comfort  is  wrought  through  the  pres- 
ence of  flowers!  Some  great  writer  says,  "He  who  does  not  love 
flowers  is  like  one  born  blind."  Besides  lending  inspiration  to  the 
poet,  cheer  to  the  poor,  comfort  to  the  sick  and  distressed,  they 
possess  still  another  side,  that  of  beautifying.  They  adorn  our  homes, 
our  lawns,  our  public  buildings  and  parks,  lending  an  atmosphere  of 
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beauty  everywhere.  They  enhance  the  most  humble  home— the  most 
desohite  farm.  There  are  flowers  for  almost  all  seasons  and  all 
places.  Flowers  for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  while  even  in  the 
very  depth  of  Winter,  here  and  there  one  makes  its  appearance. 
There  are  also  infinite  varieties,  and  every  variety  and  form  has  some 
purpose  and  explanation.  Some  need  manifold  care,  while  others 
groAV  of  themselves,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  like  best  to  live  and 
grow  as  they  please.'  This,  however,  would  rob  the  real  lover  of  flow- 
ers, the  pleasure  attendant  upon  the  care  of  them.  I  am  sure  no 
one  will  dispute  that  it  is  a  pleasure,  even  to  the  most  refined,  when 
our  "first  lady  of  the  land,"  the  wife  of  our  President,  has  her  own 
bed  of  roses  on  the  grounds  of  the  White  House,  to  which  she  gives 
her  personal  care  and  attention. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  tell  which  flower  has  the  lead  in  all  the  many 
varieties.  We  all  know  the  song  of  the  poet,  '-Sweet  violets- 
sweeter  than  all  the  roses."  However,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  rose  is  the  most  universally  loved.  Of  course,  in  our  cities 
are  held  the  great  Chrysanthemum  Shows  each  Fall  and  prizes  are 
awarded  the  growers  of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  flowers,  the 
contestors  being  among  the  richest  and  most  aristocratic  members 
of  what  the  world  calls  society,  and  the  chrysanthemum  has  become, 
without  a  doubt,  the  most  popular  flower,  and  while  it  possesses  rare 
beauty  it  lacks  the  sweet  scent  of  the  rose,  which  combines  beauty 
as  well,  and  thus  I  believe  the  rose  the  most  generally  loved  of  all. 
This,  however,  will  always  remain  a  question,  being  largely  a  matter 
of  taste.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  favorite  flower  of  our  former 
President — the  late  William  McKinley — was  the  carnation. 

But  as  I  have  yet  another  part  of  my  subject  to  cover  I  will  proceed 
with  it.  Now,  while  the  successful  culture  of  flowers  requires  much 
study  and  care,  it  can,  notwithstanding,  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.  Several  things  must  be  emphatically  considered  for  good 
results,  namely,  location,  sun,  shade  and  soil.  Some  plants  require 
shade,  while  others  again  require  sun,  and  thus  w^e  must  determine 
the  location  for  the  different  varieties  from  this  standpoint.  Again, 
some  plants  will  thrive  under  rich  soil,  while  others  require  the 
reverse,  and  thus  we  must  ever  make  a  study  of  the  plant  in  deter- 
mining both  the  location  and  the  soil. 

In  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  which  would  not  be  amiss  in  this 
connection  since  their  object  is  to  beautify,  I  might  say  that  much 
symmetry  and  beauty  can  be  produced  by  the  taste  of  the  individual, 
in  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  plants,  considering  the  vari- 
ous coloring  of  plant  and  flowers.  Altogether,  as  I  have  said  above, 
it  is  a  matter  of  study  and  care  for  good  results. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HANDLING  THE  COKN  CROP  WITH 
MACHINERY  AND  HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 


By  KAY  McCANDLESS.  Oakdale,  Pa. 


To-day  we  stand  in  the  inventive  age,  and  with  the  inventions  the 
farmer  is  alongside  any  other  industry  with  his  machine  to  gave 
labor  md  na^ke  him  a  profit.  In  this  section  of  tlie  country  the  coru 
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crop  is  of  as  much  value  as  any  other  crop  that  is  grown  for  feed; 
also  is  depended  largely  on  by  farmers;  especially  those  that  depend 
upon  their  own  produce  for  feed.  Now  we  have  this  crop  and  what 
we  want  is  to  take  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible. 

The  corn,  or  Indian  maize,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  vast  quantities  that  are  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  corn  is  a  crop  that  requires  a  mild  climate,  or  rather 
a  long  summer  to  mature  it,  the  average  time  being  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days,  without  frost,  will  generally  insure  a  well 
filled  crop.  Now  right  here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  we  have  nearly 
all  the  requirements  that  will  produce  us  a  crop  of  corn.  Our  land 
in  this  section  will  produce  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  for  this 
reason  the  corn  fodder  is  almost  completely  lost,  taking  the  country 
on  an  average.  This  is  partly  caused  by  the  want  of  machinery  to 
change  the  way  of  handling,  and  another  reason  is  they  don't  know 
the  value  of  the  stover  for  feed. 

It  is  a  common  statement  that  we  hear  farmers  make  in  the 
Autumn  or  the  advancing  Winter  months  that  he  is  through  husking 
corn  and  is  done  with  that  kind  of  work  for  the  year,  thinking  that 
he  has  saved  the  crop,  when  the  corn  is  in  the  dry,  the  fodder  shocks 
are  standing  in  the  field  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  revenge  at  them  the  last  few  years  back,  and  they  also 
become  wet;  they  will  noA'er  dry,  so  if  shredded  the  fodder  will  not 
keep  in  any  large  pile.  By  the  time  this  fodder  can  be  fed  it  is  prac- 
tically lost — one-half  of  the  crop  lost  at  least.  We  consider  the  corn 
fodder  of  just  as  much  value  as  the  corn  when  it  is  handled  with 
the  machines  in  the  proper  way.  Good  green  fodder  stands  second 
to  none  among  the  rough  feeds. 

I  will  here  state  that  one  of  the  things  that  will  make  any  machine 
a  success  is  to  brand  it  exactly  for  what  it  is  intended.  To-day  we 
have  seen  wonderful  improvements  on  the  machine  in  the  corn  field. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  planting  of  the  corn  required  considerable  work, 
as  it  was  done  by  marking  the  field  both  ways,  and  then  dropping 
the  corn  and  covering  with  hoes.  Then  the  single  row  planter  was 
invented  and  this  implement  was  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  to-day 
we  have  the  two-row  planter,  with  which  one  man  and  team  can 
plant  a  large  field  in  a  single  day.  There  has  been  a  great  advance- 
ment in  the  implements  for  the  working  of  this  crop.  With  the 
sulky  plow  we  can  more  than  double  the  work  that  we  did  the  old 
way  in  one  day. 

Now  we  come  to  the  handling  of  the  crop  with  the  two  machines 
that  are  just  coming  into  use.  To  describe  the  use  and  way  it  is 
done  I  will  set  forth  our  experience  for  the  first  four  years  since  we 
have  used  these  machines,  and  I  will  say  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  this  work.  The  first  of  the  work  begins  about  the 
same  time  as  usual.  The  cutting  which  has  undergone  a  consider- 
able change  from  the  old  way,  and  it  is  something  that  you  will 
have  to  be  taught  by  experience,  and  you  cannot  learn  it  in  one  day 
or  even  in  one  year."^  For  this  work  we  are  using  the  Deering  Corn 
Harvester,  made  by  the  Deering  Machine  Company,  of  Chicago.  This 
machine  is  about  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  harvesters,  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  binder  lays  horizontal  and  thus  ties  in  this 
position,  while  the  rest  of  the  machines  tie  in  vertical  position.  These 
machines  draft  about  the  same  as  the  grain  binder.    They  are 
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intended  for  two  horses,  but  in  this  country  you  will  have  to  use 
three  at  the  very  least,  and  on  account  of  the  third  horse  coming 
on  the  row  that  was  cut  previous  to  the  row  that  the  machine  is 
on,  and  for  other  reasons  we  would  recommend  the  using  of  four 
horses.  In  opening  a  road  for  the  machine  you  only  have  to 
cut  one  row  by  hand.  This  lets  the  machine  and  horses  through 
nicely.  Another  thing  is  the  cutting  across  the  rows.  You  cannot 
cut  crosswavs.  The  machine  will  have  to  be  run  across  empty. 
These  machines  are  also  of  a  little  harder  nature  to  run  than  the 
grain  binder  on  account  of  the  heavy  growth.  With  so  heavy  grain 
it  will  clog  easier  and  it  is  also  a  little  harder  to  drive  than  the 
binder.  And  now  with  the  described  machine  if  conditions  are  good 
we  can  cut  about  five  to  seven  acres  per  day,  depending  largely  upon 
the  stand  of  corn. 

When  the  corn  is  thus  cut  the  next  is  shocking,  which  is  a  very 
important  part.  It  also  is  about  the  hardest  labor  in  the  handling  of 
the  corn.  This  work  must  be  done  well  if  you  wish  to  have  the 
shocks  stand  until  husking  time. 

For  this  work  we  use  a  wooden  horse  made  by  using  a  fencing, 
letting  ©ne  end  rest  on  the  ground,  while  the  other  we  place  to  posts, 
spradling  them  out  at  the  bottom  till  they  will  almost  reach  across 
the  row;  they  also  ought  to  be  about  three  feet  long.    Then  back 
about  four  feet  from  the  post  bore  a  hole,  and  through  this  run  a 
round  stick  about  four  feet  long;  this  makes  four  corners,  and  in 
each  of  these  corners  place  a  bundle  and'  around  the  top  tie  with  a 
cornstalk.   This  makes  a  good  center.    On  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  bundles  you  cannot  have  any  certain  number  for  a 
shock.   We  take  twelve  rows  for  a  row  of  shocks  and  put  about  the 
same  width  in  each  shock.   These  shocks  average  from  one  hundred 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hills,  or  about  four  hand-cut  shocks 
in  one.    Now  around  these  four  bundles  that  we  first  set  up  we 
proceed  to  make  a  shock,  using  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  bundles, 
setting  these  up  well  and  then  drawing  them  well  together  at  the 
top.    We  used  for  this  purpose  this  year  J.  H.  Hughes'  American 
Shock  Compressor.    This  draws  the  shock  very  tight;  it  also  holds 
till  the  shock  is  tied. 

The  shocking  finished,  the  corn  is  then  ready  to  stand  till  husking 
time.  But  there  is  another  little  job,  the  gathering  up  of  the  loose 
ears.  This  does  not  require  very  much  time,  and  with  conditions 
favorable  we  think  that  we  can  handle  the  cutting  about  as  fast 
again  as  the  old  way  and  leave  the  corn  in  a  better  position  for  haul- 
ing and  will  also  keep  better. 

The  corn  should  stand  till  thoroughly  cured.  The  sap  in  the  stocks 
is  a  long  time  drying  out.  The  blade  may  be  cut  too  dry  while  the 
stock  is  green,  and  if  shredded  into  the  barn  will  under  no  conditions 
keep.  The  corn  will  have  to  stand  longer  than  the  old  way.  If  the 
weather  is  good  it  may  do  for  husking  by  the  first  of  November,  but 
if  the  weather  is  wet  it  will  have  to  stand  longer,  probably  till  freez- 
ing weather. 

When  the  corn  is  ready  then  comes  the  husking.  In  this  we  com- 
bined for  different  kinds  of  work — the  husking  of  the  corn,  the 
hauling  and  storing,  the  hauling  of  the  fodder  and  the  shedding  and 
putting  away  the  fodder.  This  is  all  done  by  one  transaction.  For 
husking  we  use  the  McCormick  husker,  made  by  the  McCormick 
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Harvester  Company,  of  Chicago.  This  machine  may  be  called  a 
rough  workman,  but  we  thiuk  it  has  a  few  great  points.  The  shred- 
der on  this  machine  we  think  superior  to  anything  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  work  looks  somewhat  softer  than  hand  work.  It  also 
shells  considerable,  but  this  is  all  taken  out  of  the  fodder  with  a 
riddle  and  cleaned  with  a  fan  ready  for  feed.  We  set  this  machine 
about  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  barn  doors  and  here  we  can  reach  it 
easy  with  the  corn  and  get  a  wagon  to  it  for  the  husked  corn.  In 
setting  here  makes  it  easy  to  fill  the  barn  with  the  blast  stacker. 
You  can  blow  any  barn  full  of  fodder  by  just  turning  the  blast  in 
different  directions.  Do  not  tramp  the  shredded  fodder.  With 
seven  men  and  three  wagons  to  haul  we  can  average  about  three 
hundred  bushels  per  day.  We  have  reached  a  bushel  per  minute,  but 
this  was  for  only  a  short  time  and  in  heavy  corn.  Now  this  will  be 
the  way  the  corn  will  be  handled  in  the  future,  and  when  the 
farmer  sees  the  nice  clean  field,  his  fodder  saved  and  the  money  and 
labor  saved  by  these  machines  he  will  think  different  froin  the 
majority  of  them  now.  Do  not  be  discouraged  when  you  first  try  the 
harvester  and  husker.    Stick  to  them  for  one  year  at  least. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL. 


BY  J.  WILSON  HAMILTON,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  want  to  say  it  is  a  great 
treat  to  be  called  upon  for  a  short  address  on  a  subject,  which  is  a 
very  large  one,  with  many  branches.  Some  of  them  very  long  and, 
in  fact,  subjects  of  themselves.  So  to  begin  with  would  say  this  is 
my  first  appearance  before  an  audience  since  my  school  days  and  you 
should  not  expect  much  from  me,  but  I  hope  what  I  am  about  to 
say  will  .be  of  use  to  some  of  you  at  least. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is,  How  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  I  think  it  should  be,  How  to  successfully  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  as  we  might  borrow  money  or  use  money  which 
we  have  already  laid  up  for  some  other  purpose  which  might  not  be 
a  successful  way  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  all  could 
increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil  if  some  one  would  gratuitously  fur- 
nish us  with  the  money,  and  as  we  do  not  believe  any  speaker  has 
auy  right  to  take  any  of  this  valuable  time  which  belongs  to  you  in 
giving  advice  v/hicli  is  not  practicable,  so  I  will  only  advise  what  I 
believe  to  be  practicable  to  successfullly  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

I  would  say,  first,  to  successfully  increase  the  production.  You 
should  be  contented  with  your  undertakings.  You  should  try  and 
learn  more  about  the  elements  of  the  soil  and  the  saving  and  apply- 
ing of  the  manure.  We  should  first  take  up  the  mechanism  of  the 
soil.  Soil  is  compO'Sed  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  Organic 
matter  is  composed  of  remains  of  all  aniraal,  plant  and  vegetable 
matter. 


Inorganic  matter  is  composed  of  silicon,  aluminum,  lime,  sodium, 
potassium,  sulphur,  iron,  magnesia,  etc.  You  should  bear  in  mind 
that  plants  need  food  and  the  more  they  get  the  better  they  will 
grow  and  the  faster  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our 
soil.  They  also  need  water  or  moisture  continuously  through  their 
growing  season. 

While  plants  do  not  eat  and  drink  just  as  amimals  do,  still  they 
take  food  and  moisture  from  the  earth  and  air. 

There  are  less  than  one  hundred  elements  known  to  science  and 
less  than  twenty  of  these  are  ever  used  by  flants  as  food;  and  of  the 
number  used,  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  are  used  to  any  great 
extent. 

Plant  food  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  before  plants 
can  use  it.  They  use  small  quantities  of  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  silicon, 
magnesia,  etc.,  yet  all  these  must  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  liquid 
or  a  gas  before  the  plant  can  take  them  up. 

The  foods  most  largely  used  and  supplied  mainly  through  the  soil, 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Carbon  is  obtained  both 
through  the  soil  and  from  the  air.  These  substances  are  sometimes 
in  the  soil,  but  not  in  a  form  in  which  the  plant  can  use  them;  when 
thus  present  and  unavailable,  they  may  often  be  rendered  available 
by  proper  cultivation  or  management  of  the  soil.  If  they  are  not 
present  in  the  soil,  they  must  be  supplied  through  fertilizers  before 
the  crop  will  grow  well. 

Soils  must  be  in  good  "physical"  or  "mechanical"  condition  too. 
By  this  I  mean  that  they  must  be  reasonably  mellow;  not  too  wet 
and  not  too  dry;  and  they  should  contain  due  proportions  of  organic 
matter.  Soils  should  not  be  too  hard  and  compact,  because  they 
will  not  take  good  roots  or  grow  well  in  soils  too  hard  or  compact. 
Lumpy  or  cloddy  soils  expose  large  areas  of  surface  to  the  air  and 
sun,  hence  they  do  not  retain  moisture  as  well  as  the  soils  do  that 
are  not  lumpy  or  cloddy. 

Mellow  soils  expose  larger  areas  of  surface  to  the  roots  of  plants 
than  cloddy  soils  do. 

It  now  becomes  evident  that  as  clods  and  lumps  are  pulverized 
the  area  of  surface  or  fertile  soil  is  tremendously  increased,  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants  can. find  better  lodgment,  and  will  be  far  bet- 
ter soil  and  far  better  supplied  with  food  and  moisture  than  could 
prevail  in  a  cloddy  soil. 

A  cloddy  or  compact  soil  may  have  within  it  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  plant  growth,  and  may  be  rendered  productive  simply  by 
being  fined  or  mellowed.  Such  a  soil  may  be  mellowed  by  the  use 
of  machines,  by  under-drainage,  or  by  applying  lime,  ashes,  sand  or 
other  materials  that  tend  to  break  up  the  lumps.  Lime  will  break 
down  a  lumpy  soil  and  compact  a  loose  or  leachy  soil;  but  it  should 
not  be  used  on  any  soil  in  large  quantities.  Most  fertilizers  improve 
the  texture  of  soils  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  them  plant  food. 
Proper  cultivation  or  tillage  both  improves  the  texture  and  puts  the 
soil  in  condition  to  retain  moisture  better.  The  more  humus  you 
have  in  the  soil  and  the  richer  it  is,  and  the  better  you  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  better  it  will  hold  moisture  in  a  dry  time,  so  the  more  pro- 
fitable will  be  your  farming. 

Do  plants  need  moisture?  Yes,  they  need  a  great  deal.  In  fact 
they  need  so  much  that  its  supply  in  proper  quantities  is  probably 
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one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions the  farmer  has  to  solve.  We  have  no  control  over  the  ram- 
fall  we  receive  during;  a  season,  and  we  know  that  growmg  crops 
must  be  supplied  with  moisture.  Fortunately  it  is  a  fact  in  nature 
that  moisture  rises,  and  that  plants  get  much  moisture  from  below; 
that  is  from  deep  in  the  earth.  In  other  words,  the  earth  may  be 
compared  to  a  great  spouge.  Rain  falls,  and  much  of  the  water 
sinks  into  the  earth— is  absorbed  by  it;  then  in  summer,  as  the 
water  at  the  surface  is  changed  to  vapor  (evaporated)  by  the  sun, 
and  carried  away  by  the  air  and  by  the  winds,  the  water  that  was 
absorbed,  and  that  is  held  deeper  down  in  the  earth,  rises  toward 
the  surface  and  supplies  the  fields  or  crops  with  moisture.  A  good, 
rich,  mellow  soil  well  pulverized,  full  of  humus,  will  draw  moisture 
up  much  better  than  a  poor  and  hard  and  lumpy  soil. 

The  soil  is  the  natural  home  of  plants.  Their  roots  grow  down- 
ward and  spread  in  all  directions  through  the  soil  they  penetrate, 
and  soon  the  plant  becomes  firmly  attached  to  the  earth.  Their 
stems  grow  upward  and  stretch  their  long  arms  out  into  the  air  and 
many  of  them  lift  their  heads  high  above  the  earth.  I  have  seen 
some  corn  which  grew  sixteen  feet  high.  The  roots  "feed"  in  the 
moist  soil  in  which  they  live,  while  the  leaves  gather  nourishment 
from  the  refreshing  breezes  in  which  they  wave.  But  the  sunshine 
must  warm  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  must  kiss  the  leaf  and  the 
flower  before  the  life  force  within  them  can  do  its  work.  The  sum- 
mer shower  must  come  and  its  water  moisten  the  soil  and  dissolve 
the  elements  of  plant  food  before  the  plants  can  utilize  them.  Just 
how  and  why  this  wonderful  life-force  acts  under  the  influence  of 
sun  and  rain  is  not  known.  However,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  the  plant  world  which  reveal 
to  all  who  study  them  the  touch  of  a  hand  Divine. 

A  study,  too,  of  Avhat  may  be  called  the  World's  Great  Products— 
those  products  that  are  the  source  of  employment  to  so  many  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  population,  and  that  furnish  much  of  the  food 
and  raiment  of  the  human  race,  is  a  study  not  to  be  despised.  The 
growing  of  wheat  and  corn,  of  cotton  and  rice,  are  co-extensive  with 
civilization.  The  world  is  practically  fed  and  clothed  by  these  great 
staples.  Competition  in  their  production  is  sharp.  All  that  men 
have  learned,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  discovered  about  these 
products,  will  be  sought  by  those  who  produce  them  with  greater 
interest  as  the  years  go  by.  Soils  upon  which  these  staples  are 
grown  must  be  replenished  as  their  strength  is  exhausted;  new 
machines  must  be  invented  and  new  methods  constantly  sought  by 
which  their  productions  may  be  cheapened  and  their  yield  increased. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  to  become  the  farmers  of  to- 
morrow. We  should  always  try  and  save  all  the  waste  vegetable 
matter  and  add  it  to  the  manure  pile.  The  more  manure  we  have  to 
haul  out  to  the  flelds  the  more  corn,  grass  and  clover  we  can  pro- 
duce. We  should  not  do  as  some  of  our  neighbors  do;  that  is,  to 
mow  grass  and  weeds  along  the  road-side  and  fence  corners  and 
leave  it  rot;  but  gather  it  up  with  waste  hay  and  straw  around 
the  barn  and  yard  and  save  it  for  bedding  and  manure.  We  should 
save  and  take  to  the  manure  pile  all  the  waste  vegetable  matter 
from  the  house,  and  not  throw  it  out  into  the  yard  to  decay  and 
make  your  yard  unsanitary.    Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  more 
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we  save  and  add  to  the  manure  pile  the  more  crops  we  can  raise, 
and  the  faster  we  can  improve  the  condition  of  our  soil,  and  I  might 
say  the  better  and  more  systematic  we  do  our  work,  the  more 
interested  we  will  become  with  it,  and  the  better  we  will  enjoy  our- 
selves. 

I  believe  the  cheapest  way  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
is  to  keep  all  the  live  stock  we  can  house  and  feed.  Some  think  they 
can  make  more  by  selling  all  the  produce  they  can  and  buy  phos- 
phate, but  they  are  actually  selling  a  part  of  their  real  estate  each 
year,  where  by  keeping  cows,  pigs  and  sheep,  they  would  be  adding 
value  to  their  real  estate.  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  more  cows 
than  I  raised  feed  for,  and  would  buy  some,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  haul 
more  out  to  the  fields  than  I  haul  to  the  barn. 

I  should  advise  you  to  plan  to  build  a  silo  and  try  to  raise  corn 
enough  to  fill  it,  and  try  to  raise  clover  instead  of  timothy,  as  one 
ton  of  clover  is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  ton  of  timothy  for 
manure. 

Clover  hay  is  the  most  profitable  hay  we  can  feed,  but  we  must 
keep  stock  if  we  raise  clover  and  corn,  as  the  work  well  together. 
Clover  is  hard  to  raise  on  poor  soil,  but  the  more  fertile  our  soil  be- 
comes the  easier  it  is  to  raise  clover,  and  with  less  expense.  Also 
the  more  fertile  our  soil  becomes  the  more  sure  of  getting  a  good 
crop,  as  in  wet  weather  it  will  drain  out  better  and  in  a  dry  time 
or  drought  it  holds  moisture  much  better,  as  for  oats,  which  we  are 
seeding  to  clover,  with  the  moisture  from  below,  will  keep  it  grow- 
ing longer  without  rain  than  it  would  grow  on  poor  soil  which  is 
hard  and  compact  and  for  corn  on  fertile  soil,  with  frequent  culti- 
vating it  will  do  well  a  longer  time  without  rain.  You  always  try 
to  cultivate  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  after  a  rain  as  it  will  kill 
millions  of  weeds  that  have  just  sprouted.  It  will  also  put  the 
soil  in  better  condition  to  hold  moisture,  which  sometimes  the  corn, 
potatoes  and  garden  stuff  need  badly.  So  the  more  frequent  we  cul- 
tivate the  better  our  crops  will  grow. 

As  I  said  before,  if  we  want  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil, 
we  should  be  contented  with  our  work  and  surroundings.  In  doing 
sio  we  should  not  try  to  do  more  than  we  can  do  well,  as  if  we  do 
our  work  well  we  will  be  better  contended,  therefore  more  prosper- 
ous and  successful.  We  should  always  try  to  harvest  our  crops 
when  they  are  ready,  as  they  lose  largely  in  value  if  not  attended  to. 

We  should  dry  our  hay  for  the  barn  with  as  little  sunshine  as 
possible.  In  doing  this  a  hay  tedder  is  a  very  A^aluable  machine, 
as  with  it  you  dry  your  hay  in  much  less  time,  making  it  worth  a 
great  deal  more  both  for  feed  and  manure,  and  I  believe 
we  should  cut  our  hay  early  if  we  are  to  feed  it  up  at  home.  It  is 
true  that  it  will  not  go  as  far,  or  in  other  words,  it  will  take  more 
of  it,  but  our  returns  in  both  milk  and  fiesh  will  largely  increase, 
also  our  stock  will  thrive  and  do  much  better  and  as  to  the  savings 
of  the  manure.  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  all  farmers  to  build  water- 
tight  floors  in  all  their  stables.  They'  could  build  them  of  gravel 
and  cement,  which  is  cheaper  than  wood,  they  should  make  a  water- 
tight vat  out  of  cement  outside  of  the  stable  to  put  the  manure  in 
until  they  haul  it  out  to  the  field.  By  having  cement  floors  and 
vats  we  can  save  all  the  liquid  manure  as  well  as  the  solids.  The 
liquids  are  of  more  value  than  the  solids.    If  you  have  plank  floors 
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or  no  floor  at  all  and  throw  it  out  of  doors  in  a  pile  to  leach  and 
heat  or  burn,  you  will  loose  about  three-fourths  of  it.  So  you  can 
see  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  than  to  save 
all  the  manure.  Money  put  in  cement  floors  and  vats  is  better  in- 
vested than  loaning  it  out,  even  if  you  get  twenty  per  cent,  interest 
on  it.  You  should  haul  it  out  to  the  fleld  and  spread  it  as  soon 
after  it  is  made.  Spread  as  thin  and  even  as  you  can.  I  like  to  get 
my  corn  ground  all  manured  at  least  three  or  four  months  before 
planting  time,  so  it  will  be  worked  down  in  the  soil  before  I  plow, 
as  I  believe  it  is  better  to  have  all  fertilizers  worked  down  in  the 
soil  than  to  have  plowed  down  or  covered  up  by  the  soil. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  I  haul  and  spread  on  any  new  seeding 
or  on  the  meadow  I  intend  to  plant  corn  the  next  spring. 


DISSATISFACTION  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  MRS.  L.  E.  HUSHLANDER,  Meadville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  11. 


The  question  is  why  do,  farmers  become  dissatisfied?  This  ought 
not  to  be,  but  it  does  exist  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact.  Life 
ought  to  be  specially  interesting  to  those  who  live  on  farms,  but  the 
reverse  is  often  the  ease.  It  seems  to  me  things  might  be  remedied 
if  we  would  set  ourselves  to  work  solving  the  problem.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  on  a  farm  and  make  it  profitable  without  doing  much 
hard  work,  and  so  many  times  work  takes  the  most  prominent 
place,  and  after  drudging  for  years  it  becomes  second  nature  to  let 
the  time  be  completely  absorbed  in  this  way.  If  a  farmer's  life 
cannot  be  happy  and  comfortable,  who's  can?  And  despite  all 
advantages  of  farm  living  some  farmers  seem  entirely  to  omit  the 
words  comfort  from  their  dictionary  of  life.  You  will  find  such  words 
as  these:  Work,  hustle,  accumulate,  eat,  sleep,  money,  etc.,  in 
that  distionary,  but  not  a  vestige  of  real  comfort.  Strange  is  it 
not?  What  is  life  good  for  anyhow,  if  there  are  no  picnics  or 
holidays  along  the  way?  What  does  money  do  if  it  brings  no  beams 
of  comfort  into  existence? 

Our  farmers'  families  ought  certainly  to  be  as  well  fed,  healthy 
and  bright  as  any  in  this  fair  land.  These  possibilities  are  all  for 
them  if  they  so  will  it.  Pure  air  and  water,  a  chance  for  the  freshest 
and  best  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  good  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
fresh  eggs,  in  fact  almost  everything  needed  to  nourish  their  bodies 
well  can  be  theirs.    And  yet  without  comfort.    Why  is  it  thus? 

I  will  tell  you.  Many  of  them  do  not  give  the  subject  hardly  a 
thought.  They  rush  to  their  meals,  eat  in  a  hurry  or  when  tired, 
what  they  like' if  they  get  it,  or  otherwise  what  they  must,  and  then 
rush  their  work  until  the  next  meal;  and  so  (in  some  cases)  it  goes  on 
until  nature  gives  out.  It  is  on  this  rock  that  many  homes  go  to 
pieces.  If  more  system  was  used  in  planing  the  work  and  each 
felt  (children  especially)  that  they  had  anything  really  their  own, 
either  in  the  way  of  time,  money,  or  possessions,  and  they  would 
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take  a  little  more  time  for  real  living;  there  would  be  much  less 
dissatisfaction  on  the  farm. 

We  will  take  for  instance  the  farmer's  wife,  and  see  if  we  can 
tell  why  she  becomes  dissatisfied.  Maybe  the  house  is  convenient 
for  her  work,  as  the  barn  is  convenient  for  her  husband.  Maybe 
she  has  a  big  sink  with  a  drain  and  either  running  or  well  water  at 
one  end,  and  cistern  pump  at  the  other,  and  maybe  she  has  a  good 
range,  washing  machine,  wringer^  carpet  sweeper  and  all  the  other 
necessary  helps  to  save  the  weary  hands  and  feet  and  the  tired 
aching  back.  We  will  hope  so;  but  then  maybe  she  has  a  kitchen 
built  to  kill  women  with  the  walking  required,  and  an  old  stove, 
and  catches  water  in  tubs,  barrels,  boilers,'  etc.,  and  draws  water 
with  a  pole  from  a  well  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep.  Suppose  it  is 
wash  day,  and  she  has  all  her  work  to  do  alone  (as  many  farmer's 
wives  do),  all  the  morning  work  to  be  done.  She  rises  very  early, 
gets  breakfast,  beds  to  make,  sweeping  to  be  done,  milk  to  skim,, 
washes  dishes,  milk  pans,  pails,  crocks,  etc.,  feeds  chickens  and 
calves.  If  there  are  little  children  they  must  be  washed,  dressed 
and  cared  for.  All  this  time  the  clothes  are  standing  ready  for 
the  busy  hands  to  take  them  through  the  various  ways  of  getting 
them  ready  for  the  line.  And  when  you  finally  get  at  it  you  are 
already  tired.  Often  the  dinner  hour  arrives  with  the  stove  all 
occupied  with  clothes  not  yet  scalded,  which  must  be  set  aside.  The 
husband  comes  from  the  field.  You  hear  him  say  to  the  men:  "I 
had  to  use  Nelly  today  and  she  is  warm  and  tired.  Put  her  in  the 
box  stall  and  rub  her  down  v/ell;  don't  water  or  feed  until  she  is 
cooled  off;  and  don't  let  her  have  her  colt  until  she  is  cool  and 
rested,  for  it  might  hurt  the  little  fellow."  That  is  surely  kind  (to 
the  horse)  and  sensible. 

Then  he  comes  in  and  looks  at  the  clock:  "Aint  dinner  ready  yet?" 
"No;"  says  the  tired  over-worked  wife,  "I  had  the  children  to  get 
•ready  for  school,  bread  to  bake,  washing  to  do,  and  baby  has  been 
so  cross,  I  could  not  get  it  any  sooner."  Now  right  here  is  a  chance 
for  the  husband  to  say  a  comforting  word  and  say:  "Well  don't 
worry;  you  ought  not  to  work  so  hard  when  you  have  baby  to  care 
for."  But  he  has  forgot  all  about  his  horse  theory  and  says:  "Now  I 
want  my  meals  on  time.  I  cannot  have  my  men  and  work  waiting, 
and  you  could  surely  do  it  if  you  wanted  to.  All  it  needs  is  a  little 
calculation." 

Now  do  you  think  it  any  wonder  the  wife  becomes  dissatisfied? 
Surely  you  will  say  not.  Now  farmers  if  you  do  not  want  you  wife 
to  be  dissatisfied,  don't  think  you  are  the  only  one  who  works.  Don't 
leave  you  wife  at  home  when  you  go  to  enjoy  yourself.  Don't  for- 
get your  wife  has  a  right  to  a  regular  allowance  which  she  can  call 
her  own.  And  last,  but  not  least,  don't  get  out  of  temper  if  your 
breakfast  is  a  fraction  of  a  minute  late.  An  overclouded  morning 
denotes  a  stormy  day. 

Next  we  will  see  why  the  farm  boy  becomes  dissatisfied?  The 
reasons  he  himself  often  gives  are  somewhat  as  follows:  He  can 
get  more  pay  for  his  labor.  There  is  more  pleasure  in  living  in  the 
city.  He  will  have  to  work  shorter  hours  than  on  the  farm.  The 
possibilities  are  he  might  change  his  mind  were  he  to  live  in  the 
city  a  few  years.  Other  reasons  also  influence  the  country  boy.  He 
thinks  the  farm  is  uninteresting.    Perhaps  he  is  right.    Let  parents 
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make  the  farm  attractive  and  interesting  so  that  he  will  not  care 
to  leave  it.  Parents  should  be  painstaking  with  the  child.  It  will 
paj  a  hundred  fold.  Find  less  fault  with  his  work.  Do  not  talk 
on  the  blue  side  of  farming.  Perhaps  a  holiday  anticipated  and  en- 
joyed now  and  then  will  encourage  and  invigorate  him.  An 
occasional  excursion  such  as  to  the  Niagara  Falls,  would  widen  his 
mind  and  teach  him  the  vastness  of  the  world.  He  will  re- 
member with  pleasure  one  of  these  trips  as  long  as  he  lives.  Make 
him  feel  he  is  essential  on  the  farm.    Consult  him.    Say  to  him: 

"How  would  you  do  this?"  Remember  your  boy  has  a  good  idea 
as  well  as  you.  Begin  early  to  give  him  some  share  of  the  money 
and  advise  him  (not  grudgingly)  in  the  use  of  it.  Most  boys  like 
machinery.  Of  course  things  will  get  broken  and  the  boy  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  inside  of  a  fanning  mill  into  right  working  order 
the  first  time  he  is  allowed  to  investigate,  but  be  patient.  In  time 
he  will  be  able  to  mend  trifling  breaks  and  will  be  delighted  to 
spend  his  rainy  days  in  the  workshop.  If  you  want  your  boys  to  be 
farmers  and  be  with  you  in  your  old  age,  you  should  begin  while  they 
are  young  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  growing  into  their  pro- 
fession. Then  why  not  give  him  a  calf  or  a  pig  to  care  for  and 
raise?  When  spring  comes  help  him  to  prepare  a  plot  of  ground 
for  his  garden.  It  is  this  sense  of  proprietorship  that  arouses  the 
interest  and  prepares  the  boy  to  take  up  his  share  of  the  work,  and 
perhaps  later  to  make  a  beginning  for  himself.  Give  him  something 
on  which  to  exercise  his  thinking  and  reasoning  powers.  I  really 
believe  children  should  be  taught  to  think  and  act  for  themselves; 
should  be  taught  to  do  business  for  themselves  before  they  are 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  responsibilities.  If  the  father 
always  does  the  thinking  and  planning  the  boy  will  have  but  little 
more  interest  than  the  hired  man. 

Let  us  think  over  the  matter  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  boy  on  the  farm 

As  to  the  farmers  themselves  becoming  dissatisfied;  many  of 
them  think  they  have  a  difficult  task.  They  have  allowed  theihselves 
to  despise  their  work.  If  this  be  true  then  we  fear  they  have  a 
difficult  and  hopeless  task;  for  when  a  man  for  one  moment  feels  in 
any  degree  above  his  business  he  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale 
of  usefulness,  as  his  conversion  into  an  intelligent  and  liberal  minded 
citizen  is  out  of  the  question.  As  the  wise  man  said:  "The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  We  might  add  to  this.  The  love  of 
popularity  is  the  root  of  much  discontent.  It  is  this  love  of  popu- 
larity that  creates  very  much  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers. 
To  many  it  seems  unpopular  to  feed  sy.ine,  to  follow  a  team  all  day, 
or  to  milk  six  or  eight  cows  night  and  morning.  The  observant,  in- 
telligent farmer,  however,  with  his  mind  on  his  work,  is  so  inter- 
ested in  even  the  simplest  operation  that  its  unpleasant  features 
are  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Another  and  inexcusable  cause  of  the  average  farmers  low  esti- 
mate of  himself  and  his  privileges  is  his  lack  of  power  to  converse 
freely  and  intelligently  in  company  with  those  well  informed  and 
up-to-date,  due  to  lack  of  knowledge.  In  these  times  of  rural  mail 
delivery  and  rural  telephones  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer 
cannot  meet  and  discuss  intelligently  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day  with  anyone.    If  we  are  to  do  our  work  well,  we  must  have  a 
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good  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  doing  of  it.  A  great  many  far- 
mers have  educated  themselves  very  badly  in  this  particular.  They 
have  trained  their  mind  to  be  dissatisfied  until  it  has  become  chronic 
with  them.  If  Ave  are  to  make  good  farmers  of  ourselves,  we  must 
enjoy  our  work.  It  must  be  welcome  to  our  hands  and  hearts.  It 
is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himself  to  train  his  mind  to  see  the 
good  side  of  everything  he  comes  in  contact  with.  We  must  look 
for  goodness  in  men,  in  animals,  in  the  soil,  in  plants,  and  in  the  life 
God  has  given  us  to  live. 

There  is  a  wonderful  value  in  satisfaction.  It  makes  a  crust  serve 
as  well  as  a  fowl.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent  what  we  make  our- 
selves to  be.  If  we  are  to  live  and  prosper  we  must  take  deep 
interest  and  large  satisfaction  in  everything.  It  is  a  fact  that  life 
is  largely  habit,  and  the  young  couple  had  to  work  early  and  late 
when  they  first  started  on  the  farm,  and  now  that  they  have  more, 
and  the  children  are  growing  up  around  them,  they  still  keep  up 
the  habit  of  hustling  from  morning  to  night. 

And  what  have  they  to  show  for  their  labor  if  the  children  are  un- 
happy and  there  is  no  chance  for  a  real  living?  If  this  problem  was 
impossible  of  solution  then  there  would  be  no  use  in  talking  about 
it,  but  it  is  not.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  to  make  life 
joyful  on  the  farm,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  some  of  them. 
We  must  learn  the  beautiful  art  of  getting  enjoyment  ont  of  work. 
That  is  one  solution  to  the  problem,  for  the  work  will  always  be 
there,  the  problem  of  getting  outside  help  has  become^  almost  un- 
solvable,  and  one  may  as  well  make  up  ones  mind  to  facts  as  they  are 
and  govern  ones  self  accordingly.  Take  your  work  out  in  the  sun- 
shine and  forget  it  is  work  whenever  you  can.  Plan  to  have  an  hour 
all  your  own,  whether  the  dishes  are  washed,  beds  made  or  the 
house  swept,  in  which  to  rest,  read,  write,  study  or  do  anything  you 
please.  Get  rid  of  some  of  the  cows,  pigs  or  chickens,  if  they  are 
the  cause  of  overwork,  and  begin  right  now  to  get  your  enjoyment 
as  you  go  along. 

Many  of  the  true  enjoyments  of  life  are  in  the  nature  of  sweet 
and  simple  pleasures  that  lie  upon  the  surface  and  that  are  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  fatal  to  postpone  our  happiness, 
to  wait  in  discomfort  for  ease  and  luxuries  that  we  sometimes  ex- 
pect to  have;  to  toil  and  slave  and  sacrifice,  merely  enduring  the 
present  in  anticipation  of  a  time  when  all  things  shall  conspire  to 
clothe  us  in  purple  and  fine  linen  of  enjoyment.  We  pass  this  way 
but  once,  and  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  a  joyful  journey: 

-  "It's  hurry  and  woiTy  and  danger  and  drive, 

To  keep  out  at  trouble  and  just  keep  alive. 
It's  watching-  our  friends  and  bewailing  our  foes; 

It's  feeding  our  bodies  and  buying  our  clothes. 
With  money  to  get  and  with  money  to  spend, 

Until  of  our  troubles  there  seems  no  end.  ' 
But  let  the  world  frown.    There  are  joys  within  call. 

And  a  contented  farm  life,  is  a  pretty  good  thing  after  an. 
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MARKET  GARDENING. 


Bx  MISS  MART  A.  SHARBAUGU,  CarroUtown,  Pa. 


For  market  gardening  we  must  have  the  necessary  advantages  to 
make  it  a  success,  namely,  site,  rich  soil,  good  seed  and  thorough 
cultivation.  In  the  first  place,  the  location  and  shape  of  a  garden 
are  of  great  importance.  A  garden  should  slope  to  the  morning  and 
noon  sun,  and  have  a  shelter  on  the  north  and  west,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  winds  of  the  chilly  nights  in  the  early  spring,  and 
to  hold  the  warmth  of  the  sun  as  long  as  possible  through  the  day. 
The  shape  of  the  garden  should  be  long  and  narrow,  with  the  rows 
running  lengthwise,  so  as  to  save  time  in  cultivation.  Second:  The 
soil  must  be  in  good  condition  to  groAV  large  crops.  Thirty  loads 
of  good  manure  is  not  too  much  to  an  acre,  besides  using  some  nec- 
essary fertilizers  to  the  different  crops.  Third:  Good  reliable  seeds 
are  indispensable,  for  on  them  depends  the  standing  crop  of  the 
year;  do  not  rely  on  cheap  seeds,  as  they  do  not  always  give  satis- 
faction, and  many  times  are  mixed  seeds.  Fourth:  Thorough  cul- 
tivation depends  on  the  man  at  the  hoe.  Without  cultivation  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  a  crop  at  all,  and  garden  crops  need  more 
cultivation  or  rather  more  thorough  cultivation  than  any  other 
crop  on  the  farm.  It  needs  to  be  done  often  and  just  at  the  right 
time.  Do  not  use  the  old  plan  of  keeping  the  garden  in  cultivation 
and  free  from  weeds.  Instead  of  using  the  hoe,  procure  a  good  wheel 
hoe,  with  cultivators  and  different  sizes  of  hoes  to  do  the  work. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  labor  and  time  will  be  saved,  besides  having  the 
work  done  more  thorough.  The  common  garden  hoe  is  all  right  to 
keep  the  weeds  dovv'u,  when  the  plants  become  too  large  to  allow  a 
wheel  hoe  to  run  through,  otherwise  I  would  not  use  it  at  all,  for 
the  smaller  garden  crops,  and  for  the  larger  crops  horse  cultivation 
takes  the  place  of  the  wheel  hoe,  and  if  done  properly  it  needs  very 
little  back  breaking  with  the  garden  hoe.  To  make  market  gar- 
dening profitable,  we  must  not  only  attend  to  a  few  crops  and 
neglect  the  rest,  but  all  must  be  attended  to  at  the  proper  time. 
To  give  some  of  our  experience  in  market  gardening,  I  will  begin 
from  the  early  spring:  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  season  opens 
out,  our  main  object  is  to  get  all  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  onions 
(both  seeds  and  sets),  radishes,  parsnips,  carrots,  peas  and  beets 
planted  as  soon  a  possible,  as  the  light  frosts  of  the  early  spring  will 
not  injure  them.  Not  only  should  these  be  planted  early  to  get 
them  on  the  market  for  the  larger  prices,  but  they  will  germinate 
jnore  quickly  in  cool  weather  than  weeds,  and  therefore  give  the 
tiny  plants  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the  weeds.  Next  we  get  the 
cold  frames  in  order.  We  take  all  the  soil,  down  to  the  subsoil, 
out  of  the  beds,  and  put  in  4  inches  of  well  firmed  horse  manure, 
then  replace  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  after  leveling  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  with  the  hand.    A  firming  board  6x6  inches  is 
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used  to  firm  the  soil  before  planting  the  seed.  Tomatoes,  celery, 
pepper,  cabbage  and  caulidower  seeds  are  planted  in  the  cold  frames 
for  early  plants.  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  pepper  and  cauliflower  seed 
can  be  covered  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  while  celery  must  be  covered 
slightly  then  sprinkled  thoroughly  and  covered  with  sacks,  and  left 
so  till  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  so  the  soil  will  not  get  too 
dry  while  the  seeds  are  germinating.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
after  the  plants  are  up;  one-half  day  of  hot  sun,  without  removing 
the  glasses  would  burn  all  the  plants.  When  the  plants  have  their 
second  and  third  leaf,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  transplant  them  in  an 
open  bed,  4x4  inches  apart,  to  get  a  strong  root  before  setting  them 
in  the  field.  Sweet  corn,  beans  and  cucumbers  should  not  be  planted 
before  all  danger  of  frosts  are  over,  but  the  land  should  be  in  good 
order,  so  that  if  the  season  is  late,  they  wrll  have  no  drawback. 
For  several  years  we  failed  to  get  a  crop  of  cucumbers.  Last  year 
we  prepared  the  soil  for  cucumbers  in  the  following  way  and  had 
a  good  success:  We  manured  a  plot  of  land  heavy;  after  plowing, 
it  was  harrowed  tAvice,  then  left  to  remain  a  week  and  harrowed 
again  to  destroy  the  weeds,  then  furrows  were  drawn  four  feet  apart 
with  a  shovel  plow.  I  then  put  a  forkful  of  poultry  manure  in 
each  hill  of  cucumbers  (the  hills  being  four  feet  apart)  and  mixed  it 
thoroughly  with  the  soil.  I  also  put  in  a  good  handful  of  fertilizer, 
containing  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  When  the  plants 
were  starting  to  vine,  we  sprayed  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
prevent  blight. 

We  find  the  white  spine  and  the  long  green  the  best  variety. 
Among  the  tomatoes  and  cabbage  we  find  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties that  are  good,  but  we  have  found  the  Sure-head,  Supton,  Autumn 
King  and  Danish  Ballhead  (the  Danish  Ballhead  being  a  good  keeper 
for  winter)  and  Maules  First  Early,  the  best  of  the  cabbage,  and 
Spark's  Earlina,  Maules  Earliest  Stone,  Success,  Ponderosa  and  Im- 
perial, of  the  tomatoes.  For  our  early  cabbage,  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  cold  frame,  but  for  the  main  crop  I  prefer  the  plants 
grown  in  the  open,  as  they  grow  stronger.  From  the  12th  to  the 
2.5th  of  June  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  for  the  late  or  main 
crop.  The  tomatoes  are  transplanted  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the 
21st  of  June,  the  late  and  early  varieties  are  planted  at  the  same 
time. 

The  only  celery  that  we  have  found  profitable  for  the  market 
garden  is  the  White  Plume.  We  grow  plants  for  market  of  the 
Eed  Eose,  T^'inter  Celery,  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen  and  Self- 
Blanching,  but  do  not  plant  any  of  these  varieties  for  bunching 
for  market,  as  the  greatest  majority  of  the  consumers  buy  celery 
for  the  appearance  and  not  for  the  quality.  Celery  is  the  most 
diflflcult  of  all  plants  to  get  to  grow  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
A  few  hours  of  hot  sun  will  destroy  them  if  the  soil  it  not  in  perfect 
condition,  and  if  planted  before  a  heavy  rain  it  is  just  as  bad.  A 
rich  loam  is  the  best  for  celery;  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  it  too 
rich.  The  quality  of  celery  depends  largely  on  the  quickness  of 
gi'owth;  if  it  does  not  grow  fast  it  will  be  sharp  and  stringy.  The 
caulifiower  is  also  a  vegetable  that  is  difficult  to  grow  in  our  climate. 
We  have  succeeded  the  best  with  the  Gilt  Edge  Snowball,  and  this 
only  some  years. 

In  planting  the  smaller  garden  crops  such  as  onions,  carrots,  par- 
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snips  and  beets,  we  sow  the  seeds  twice  as  thick  as  is  needed  in 
order  to  get  a  good  stand,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  weeding  we 
thin  them  out  to  the  proper  stand.  Onions  and  carrots  can  be  left 
standing  pretty  thick  and  wlien  large  enough  we  thia  them  out 
and  bunch  for  market. 

Onion  seeds  for  large  onions  can  be  from  2  to  4  inches  apart  in 
the  row  and  14  inches  between  the  rows  to  have  the  best  results. 
The  Prize  Taker  Ls  our  favorite.  Carrots:  They  are  planted  4  to  6 
inches,  and  parsnips  14  inches  each  way.  Radishes  are  planted 
between  parships  in  the  same  row.  They  Vvull  not  injure  the  par- 
snips, as  they  are  pulled  for  bunching  about  the  time  the  parsnips 
have  the  third  leaf;  they  also  give  a  better  chance  for  cultivation. 
The  radishes  can  be  seen  by  the  row  before  the  parsnips  appear. 
Beets  are  planted  3  feet  between  the  rows  and  pretty  thick  in  the 
row,  and  as  early  as  possible,  so  by  the  time  they  are  thinning  out 
it  is  yet  time  to  transplant  them  for  the  winter  crop.  We  usually 
plant  the  winter  crop  between  the  early  potatoes. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  garden  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  seen  by  the  row,  and  should  be  cultivated  after  every 
heavy  rain  till  the  plants  are  too  large  to  go  through.  All  weeds 
should  be  destroyed.  When  they  are  small  it  saves  much  time  and 
labor  and  also  gives  the  plants  a  better  chance  to  push  on  faster. 
Our  perennials,  such  as  rhubarb,  asparagus  and  dandelion  are  also  a 
great  favorite  in  the  market  in  the  early  spring.  In  caring  for  the 
rhubarb  bed,  we  mulch  it  with  six  inches  of  manure  ia  the  fall;  in 
the  spring  it  is  turned  under.  After  scattering  fertilizer  around 
each  bush,  it  is  mulched  again  with  straw.  The  plants  are  four  feet 
each  way.  The  asparagus  is  two  feet  between  the  rows  and  treated 
similar  to  the  rhubarb,  but  instead  of  mulching  it  with  straw, 
in  the  spring  we  grow  a  crop  of  lettuce  with  it,  therefore,  realizing 
a  double  crop,  without  injuring  the  asparagus  crop.  The  dandelion 
is  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  May  for  the  following  year's  crop,  and 
can  be  marketed  along  the  first  of  April  of  the  following  year.  For 
lettuce,  we  generally  select  the  richest  spot  in  the  garden.  By  the 
first  of  July  the  last  of  the  lettuce  will  be  on  market.  The  bed  is 
then  cleared  and  a^crop  of  celery  takes  its  place.  Last  year  on  a 
bed  of  lettuce  and  celery  16-210  feet,  we  realized  $50;  the  year  before 
a  little  better,  it  being  |55.  On  the  small  garden  at  the  house 
(Mamma's  garden,  as  we  always  call  it),  we  made  |206.19  in  one 
year,  besides  using  the  necessary  articles  that  are  needed  on  the  gar- 
dener's table,  and  all  the  plants  that  were  transplanted.  As  near 
as  I  can  estimate,  there  were  1,600  tomatoe  plants,  1,000  cabbage, 
4,000  celery,  100  caulifloAver,  50  pepper,  not  being  counted.  You  may 
not  believe  this  statement,  so  I  will  give  every  article  separate  and 
what  we  realized  on  each: 

Lettuce,  |46.27;  pepper  plants,  30  cents;  asparagus,  |7.40;  celery 
plants,  122.05;  sage,  |1.20;  parsley,  $11.60;  currants,  $17.75;  thyme, 
50  cents;  rhubarb,  |50.42;  gooseberry,  $16.80;  dandelion,  $1.85; 
celerv,  $36.00;  plums,  $4.10;  cauliflower  plants,  $3.55;  tomato  plants, 
$28.18;  grapes,  $3.45;  cabbage  plants,  $14.97;  total,  $266.19. 

Following  are  some  of  the  accounts  our  last  year's  crops:  100 
bushels  of  parsnips.  60  bushels  of  carrots,  75  bushels  of  onions,  250 
bushels  of  beets,  300  bushels  of  tomatoes,  5,000  heads  of  cabbage, 
half  of  it  went  to  waste,  800  bushels  of  potatoes,  75  bushels  of  tur- 
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nips,  1,500  bunches  of  celery,  2,000- bunches  of  onions.  No  account 
was  kept  of  the  cucumbers  and  smaller  articles. 

I  think  I  have  touched  on  the  principal  points  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  that  go  to  make  a  market  garden,  but  I  caanot 
close  without  saying  a  few  words  on  the  success  of  a  market  gar- 
den. It  takes  physical  work  by  day  and  brain  work  by  night  not 
saying  anything  of  self-denial  and  forethought.  In  the  garden  we 
cannot  go  straight  ahead  with  the  work;  there  is  a  seed  to  be  sown 
here,  and  a  plant  there,  cultivation,  weeding  and  getting  the  load 
ready  for  market.    All  must  be  done.    It  makes  it — 

"A  life  of  toil,  of  endless  hours, 
Of  drought  and  rainy  weather; 
Of  insect  pests  whose  eager  quest 
•  Seems  all  our  crops  to  gather. 

Yet  'tis  a  sturdy,  honest  life 

A  healthy  one  and  free, 
So  of  all  ways  a  girl  may  live 
,         '  Give  the  garden  life  to  me." 


WHAT  WE  EEQUIEE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


BY  MES.  GEORGIANA  GEOHSE,  Maguffintown,  Pa. 


In  the  preparation  for  work  in  other  vocations,  years  are  spent 
along  the  line  of  this  work,  while  a  boy  or  girl  who  finishes  even 
ten  grades  of  school  work  often  expects  to  teach  if  they  can  pass  a 
teacher's  examination  successfully.  Before  entering  the  school 
room  as  a  teacher,  I  think  every  honest  person  should  ask  himself 
this  question  and  be  able  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  If  he 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher,  if  he  desires  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  the  children  to  be  taught,  to  be  instrumental  in 
training  them  to  the  highest  attainment  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  should  fully  realize  that  it  is  not  easy  to  undo  the  mischief  which 
a  single  mistake  may  produce  in  the  mind  of  a  child. 

I  believe  when  people  are  convinced  that  teachers  are  better  than 
they  were  years  ago,  there  will  be  no  fault  finding  about  the  wages, 
but  they  will  be  ready  to  reward  them.  As  the  teacher  is  to  be  the 
life  of  the  school  is  important  that  he  should  have  within  him 
the  means  of  sustaining  life.  The  profession  is  advancing.  The 
present  standard  of  acquirement  demanded  of  teachers  in  many 
places  now  excludes  some  who  were  considered  quite  respectable  in 
their  vocation  a  few  years  ago,  and  teachers  who  after  teaching  a 
few  years,  that  are  not  capable  of  getting  at  least  a  professional 
certificate,  are  then  turned  down.  An  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  compensation  offered  to  teachers,  and  it  is  but  just  that  the 
standard  should  be  raised.  Though  some  of  our  teachers  this  year 
are  by  their  hard  work  and  earnest  efforts,  earning  far  more  than 
they  receive. 

Of  course  any  teacher  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  should  thoroughly 
understand  all  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  much  more.    We  all  know 
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bow  much  better  we  understand  everyday  occurrences  by  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  and  now  how  much 
better  we  understand  many  things  in  arithmetic  by  the  study  of  geo- 
metry, and  so  it  is  all  along  the  line  of  education.  The  more  and 
better  we  know  the  better  able  we  are  to  impart  knowledge.  With 
the  trials  and  perplexities  that  come  to  a  teacher,  he  ought  not  to 
have  the  worry  of  thinking  something  might  arise  which  he  does  not 
fully  understand.  If  pupils  are  able  to  puzzle  a  teacher  once,  they 
never  have  the  same  confidence  in  him  again.  It  is  well  to  specially 
prepare  every  lesson  he  assigns.  In  doing  so  he  not  only  refreshes 
his  memory,  but  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  bring  in  collateral  matter 
to  illustrate  the  lesson.  It  is  destruction  of  all  life  in  the  exercise  if 
the  teacher  is  chained  down  to  the  text  book.  The  teacher  who  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  what  is  to  be  taught,  has  much  more  life 
than  one  who  is  obliged  to  follow  to  the  every  letter  of  the  text 
book. 

I  would  specially  urge  every  teacher  to  become  a  good  reader  if 
he  is  not  already  one,  that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  reading  correctly, 
as  it  is  a  branch  too  often  neglected  in  our  schools.  Many  of  the 
older  pupils  get  above  reading,  before  they  have  learned  to  read 
well,  that  is  to  have  a  quick  perception  of  the  meaning,  as  well 
as  a  proper  enunciation  of  the  words.  For  it  is  through  reading  that 
all  knowledge  of  other  branches  is  obtained.  ''He  who  can  read  in- 
telligently holds  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge." 

I  would  urge  teachers  to  pay  more  attention  to  mental  arithmetic. 
To  see  that  pupils  are  not  only  able  to  obtain  answers,  but  to  give  a 
reason  for  step  taken  in  a  clear  manner  till  the  answer  is  obtained. 
There  is  no  better  discipline  for  the  mind. 

According  to  the  December  School  Journal,  spelling  also  needs 
more  attention,  for  out  of  a  body  of  over  three  hundred  teachers 
(not  in  this  county  though)  not  one  was  able  to  spell  correctly  all  of 
thirteen  words  given  them,  such  as  beefsteak,  seize,  seige,  seive,  etc. 

More  thoroughness  in  all  the  common  branches  I  believe  is  needed, 
for  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  education.  A  city  superintend- 
ent last  fall  in  his  talk  to  the  faculty  of  a  finely  equipped  high  school, 
said:  "If  your  pupils  can't  read  and  write  and  spell  and  cipher,  no 
matter  how  much  latin,  chemistry  and  knowledge  of  high  branches 
they  possess,  don't  graduate  them  till  they  can."  It  has  been  said 
that  "knowledge  is  not  education,"  but  there  is  certainly  no  educa- 
tion without  it.  If  a  person  has  the  natural  ability  to  become  a  good 
teacher,  v/ith  just  enough  education  to  be  able  to  get  a  certificate, 
he  would  become  a  much  better  one  if  better  equipped  mentally.  I 
believe  bright  young  teachers  could  not  invest  money  to  a  better 
advantage,  and  where  they  themselves  would  derive  more  satis- 
faction from  it  in  years  to  come  than  in  a  better  education. 

MORALLY. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  all  teachers  fully  realize  the  great  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  them.  The  education  of  a  child  is  often  con- 
sidered the  art  of  carrying  it  through  a  certain  number  of  branches, 
with  a  neglect  of  the  moral  powers.  Love  of  moral  truth  should 
be  taught  the  young  and  thoroughly  as  love  of  knowledge.  In  our 
eagerness  and  anxiety  for  promotion'in  study,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  noble  and  higher  part  of  a  child's  education.    The  forma- 
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tion  of  character.  The  teacher  who  wius  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  pupils  has  a  far  greater  influence  over  them  than  he  at 
the  time  realizes.  He  can  by  a  kindly,  judicious  work  many  times 
turn  a  bad  influence  to  a  g'ood.  A  wise  teacher  will  find  good  even 
in  a  bad  pupil,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  him,  as  very 
bad  boys  have  been  known  to  reform  through  the  good  influence  of 
a  teacher;  one  who  could  see  good  in  him  where  others  only  saw 
bad. 

Of  course  his  own  deportment  must  always  be  above  reproach, 
that  he  may  set  a  good  esample.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  all 
children  have  not  the  good  home  influences  that  he  may  have  had, 
and  try  to  counteract  any  bad  in  that  direction.  A  better  super- 
vision of  the  playground  I  believe  is  needed,  as  it  is  there,  instead 
of  in  the  school  room  that  innocent  young  minds  are  often  contami- 
nated by  the  obscene  tales  of  older  pupils,  and  bad  pictures  are 
carved,  profane  and  rough  language  used.  If  the  teacher  frequently 
and  unexpectedly  appears  among  them,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
check  it.  The  teacher  who  by  his  good  example  and  persistent 
efforts,  wins  even  one  child  to"^the  right  way  of  doing  who  might 
otherwise  go  astray,  has  won  for  himself  a  crown  of  glory,  and  will 
eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  child  himself  blessing  him  in  later 
years. 

-       ■  SOCIALLY. 

Some  of  us  are  gifted  with  a  pleasing  manner,  others  have  to  cul- 
tivate it.  A  teacher  may  be  very  learned  and  very  apt  to  teach 
and  yet  fail  of  success  in  his  district.  It  is  important  to  cultivate 
those  social  qualities  which  vvill  increase  his  usefulness.  He  should 
try  to  get  acquainted  with  the  parents.  The  old  fashioned  way  of 
boarding  'round  had  its  advantages  in  this  respect.  He  should  try 
to  show  them  that  he  is  alive  to  the  interest  of  their  children,  and 
if  they  are  the  right  kind  of  parents  they  will  cheerfully  cooperate 
with  him  and  sustain  his  efforts  for  good,  but  unfortunately  all  are 
not  the  right  kind.  An  interview  with  parents  in  regard  to  the 
pupils  will  often  bring  to  light  traits  of  character  in  the  child  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  discover.  A  meeting  of  parties  as  coadju- 
tors for  the  child's  welfare  has  been  recommended  as  usually  being 
attended  with  good  results. 

rt  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  but  it  is  not 
the  teacher's  fault  if  they  do  not.  Where  it  is  possible,  teachers 
should  visit  one  anothers'  schools.  Sometimes  a  new  way  of  illus- 
trating a  difficult  point,  an  exhibition  of  tact  in  managing  a  difficult 
case  in  discipline,  method  of  keeping  up  interest,  might  suggest  the 
means  of  making  his  own  labors  more  successful.  Supply  teachers 
are  hired  in  some  places  to  teach  in  the  place  of  regular  teachers, 
a  half  day  at  a  time,  that  they  may  visit  other  schools.  The 
directors  should  get  better  acquainted  with  the  teachers,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  work. 

As  has  been  said  ^'The  teacher's  calling  is  an  honorable  one,"  and  1 
hope  he  will  not  repine  at  his  hard  lot.  He  deserves  a  high  pecu- 
niary reward,  but  if  he  does  not  get  this,  let  him  dwell  on  the  privi- 
lege's and  rewards  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  calling  itself.  Every  faith- 
ful teacher  is  improving  himself,  morally,  intellectually,  and  will 
try  to  advance  in  his  calling,  which  of  itself  is  a  sort  of  compen- 
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sation  and  ought  to  win  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  David  P.  Page 
has  said:  "i>et  him  value  the  approval  of  Heaven,  and  set  a  proper 
estimate  npou  the  remarks  whiih  another  world  will  unfold  to  him, 
and  thus  be  encouraged  to  toil  on,  in  faithfulness  and  hope,  till 
having  finished  his  course,  he  shall  meet  multitudes,  instructed  by 
his  wise  precept  and  ])rohted  by  his  pre  example,  who  shall  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed." 


OUR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 


By  U.  L  HAKTSIAN,  JS'ew  t  umbeTlnxd,  Pa. 


Probably  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  agree  that  "what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  But  it  is  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  if  the  great  body  of  American  farmers  think  they 
are  working  according  to  this  maxim,  then  ideas  must  differ  widely 
as  to  when  work  is  well  done.  The  truth  is  that  the  really  well  tilled 
farm  is  the  exception,  and  the  farm  cultivated  by  comparatively 
thoughtless  routine  methods  is  the  rule. 

As  tillers  of  the  soil  we  are  naturally  gratified  at  the  importance 
of  our  occupation  among  the  industries,  and  love  to  think  of  our  call- 
ing as  the  foundation  of  the  National  welfare.  But  no  thoughtful 
farmer,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other  thoughtful  citizen  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  importance  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  is  rapidly  declining,  while  other  industries  are  forging 
to  the  front,  though  there  is  in  all  the  world  no  finer  field  for  the 
fullest  agricultural  development.  It  is  true  that  our  acreage  and 
total  production  and  still  increasing,  and  are  greater  now  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  But  while  agriculture  is  making  some  pro- 
gress, activities  in  other  industries  are  going  forward  with  leaps 
and  bounds;  and  our  young  men  are  leaving  the  broad  acres  of  our 
farms  by  thousands  to  crowd  into  the  cities.  The  last  census  shows 
that  during  the  previous  decade,  the  increase  of  population  in  cities 
and  towns  here  in  Pennsjdvania  was  over  thirty-four  per  cent.;  while 
the  increase  of  our  rural  population  was  only  a  little  over  one  per 
cent.  Not  so  many  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  lived  on  farms,  later  reports  placed  the  proportion 
at  one-half,  and  the  last  census  places  the  estimate  at  about  one- 
third.  At  this  rate  how  long  can  agriculture  with  all  its  beneficial 
influences  on  our  National  life,  continue  to  hold  first  rank?  "What 
is  the  cause  of  this  decline?  There  are  more  than  one,  and  some 
are  obscure;  but  a  close  study  of  the  subject  reveals  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  we  cannot  escape  serious  blame  ourselves.  The  worst 
showing  is  the  comparative  lack  of  progress;  this  in  spite  of  the 
oft  repeated  eulogies  on  our  marvelous  advance.  True,  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  and  science  has  put  within 
our  grasp  much  valuable  knowledge  with  regard  to  our  work,  but 
the  question  is,  have  we  improved  our  ability  as  farmers,  or  is  all 
the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  our  machines. 
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With  all  our  improved  advantages  do  we  grow  better  crops  than 
our  fathers  did,  or  do  we  only  till  more  acres,  with  nothing  to  show 
in  advancing  skill?  The  facts  in  the  case  are  not  flattering  to  us, 
but,  if  statistics  on  the  subject  are  reliable,  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
evade  the  truth.  A  study  of  the  report  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  regard  to  average  yields  per  acre,  of  the  staple 
crops  for  the  last  forty  years,  reveals  little  change,  except  the  va- 
rieties from  year  to  year  due  to  climatic  conditions.  Comparing  the 
yields  of  the'first  twenty  years  of  that  period,  with  the  yields  of  the 
last  twenty  vears,  surely"  in  view  of  the  apparent  advantages,  one 
might  hope  to  find  a  decided  gain;  but  no;  the  camparison  shows 
nothing  but  a  disheartening  lack  of  progress.  Some  crops  show  a 
slight  loss,  others  a  slight  gain,  but  in  no  case  is  there  a  decided 
advance.  A  gleam  of  hope  comes  from  a  comparison  of  yields 
during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  first  ten  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  comparison  shows  a  gain  j,n  the  yields  of  the  principal  crops 
per  acre,  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  thirteen  per  cent.  And 
although  it  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  an  unusual  number 
of  favorable  seasons  within  the  decade,  still  there  is  fair  room  to 
hope  that  our  great  host  of  farmers  are  finally  awaking  to  a  wider 
appreciation  of  their  opportunities  and  the  importance  of  putting 
more  of  the  power  of  thoughts  into  the  direction  of  their  toil. 

Under  the  conditions  noted,  is  it  any  wonder  we  find  our  occupa- 
tion losing  ground,  when  we  see  on  every  hand  the  tireless  energy 
with  which  other  industries  are  organized  and  systemized  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  productiveness  in  every  line?  But  some  may 
urge  that  our  soil  is  becoming  exhausted  and  that  we  have  cause  for 
congratulation  if  we  even  succeed  in  maintaining  the  average  of 
former  yields.  That  argument  cannot  hold.  It  is  based  on  a  wrong 
conception  of  soil  possibilities,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  more  de- 
pends on  the  farmer  than  his  soil.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  their  soils  never  specially  noted 
for  original  fertility,  much  of  which  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  with  a  climate  ill  adapted  to  the  crop; 
the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
average  yield  on  the  deep,  fertile  and  comparatively  virgin  soils  of 
our  boasted  western  corn  states,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  More  than  that, 
let  him  who  thinks  our  soils  exhausted  remember  the  magnificent 
crops  grown  by  the  skilled  husbandry  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  on  soils  that  have  been  in  constant  cultivation  for  a  thou- 
sand years  or  more.  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  our  soils  are  veritable 
mines  of  inert  fertility,  only  awaiting  the  skill  of  superior  manage- 
ment to  bring  it  forth.  And  while  this  is  true,  is  it  not  astonishing 
to  see  with  what  assurance  thousands  of  our  farmers  till  their  soil 
according  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  or  the  locality  in  which 
they  happen  to  live;  pciding  themselves  on  their  skill  as  farmers 
when  their  crops  were  good,  and  blaming  the  Lord  for  bad  weather 
when  the  crops  are  poor,  but  at  all  times  serenely  confident  that 
nothing  more  can  done. 

Then  from  all  over  the  land  comes  the  cry  that  farm  help  is  scarce 
and  wages  are  too  high.  Brother  farmers  what  does  it  mean?  It 
is  easy  to  blame  the  trusts.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  capitalists. 
It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Avage-earners.  In  fact  it  is  easier  to  blame 
everybody  else  than  ourselves.    But  after  all  have  had  their  share 
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of  blame,  with  a  little  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  is  there  not  some 
left  that  can  not  possibly  be  given  away?  Does  it  not  look  as  if 
possibly  the  managers  of  other  industries  have  sat  up  nights  to 
study  means  to  make  their  business  more  profitable  and  thus  are 
able  to  offer  better  pay  while  we  perhaps  have  given  the  matter 
little  if  any  serious  thought?  These  are  the  average  yields  per  acre 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  Pennsylvania:  Wheat,  15.8  bushels;  rye, 
16.2  bushels;  oats,  30.2  bushels;  corn,  34.4  bushels;  potatoes,  80 
bushels;  hay,  1.3  tons.  These  records  are  no  discredit  to  the  State 
for  they  are  above  the  average  for  the  county  at  large;  but  when  we 
remember  that  the  skillful,  wide-awake  farmer,  under  average  con- 
ditions, can  more  than  double  those  yields,  they  throw  discredit 
on  our  intelligence  and  skill  as  a  class.  "  During  those  ten  years,  the 
average  annual  value  of  these  products  per  acre  was  less  than  fif- 
teen dollars.  After  deducting  cost  of  seed,  fertilizers,  labor  re- 
quired and  interest  on  money  invested,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  net  profits  were.  With  that  as  the  average,  what 
were  the  yields  and  returns  down  the  scale  till  we  reach  the  worst? 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  wages  are  too  high  at  any  price  for  some 
farmers,  or  that  help  cannot  be  had  at  any  terms  they  can  afford? 
Often  the  real  trouble  is  not  so  much  incompetence  as'  the  heedless 
spirit  shown  by  the  man  who  when  asked  to  subscribe  for  an  agricul- 
tural paper  said:  "No,  I  don't  need  it;  for  J  don't  farm  as  well  now 
as  I  know  how."  Doubtless  that  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
general  progress.  Not  only  are  possibilities  of  greatly  increased 
yields  ignored,  but  all  over  the  land  through  changed  conditions 
and  increase  of  population,  many  splendid  opportunities  for  growing 
and  marketing  special  crops  have  developed,  while  very  few  of  these 
have  been  utilized. 

These  are  gloomy  facts,  but  they  do  not  prove,  nor  are  they  meant 
to  prove,  that  the  average  American  farmer  is  of  less  than  average 
intelligence.  What  they  do  point  out  is  the  fact  that  average  in- 
telligence is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  for  the  agriculture  the  pres- 
tige of  the  past.  By  modern  methods,  most  other  industries  are 
so  organized  that  they  may  be  managed  by  a  few  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence; while  the  rank  and  file  work  under  their  management 
like  the  unthinking  parts  of  some  great  machine.  Agriculture  can 
not— nor  can  we  wish  that  it  should— be  ever  to  any  great  extent 
so  organized.  But  evidently,  where  the  management  is  necessarily 
so  widely  distributed,  widespread  intelligence  of  high  order  is  im- 
perative for  the  highest  industrial  success.  Be  it  remembered  what 
has  been  said  is  with  reference  to  average  conditions,  and  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  discredit  the  splendid  work  of  the  thousands  of 
intelligent,  energetic  men  who  are  far  above  the  average,  much  less 
the  very  masters  of  agriculture  in  various  lines  scattered  through 
every  part  of  the  land. 

These  are  the  standard  bearers  of  the  occupation.  These  con- 
stantly demonstrate  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  the  industry. 
And  these,  together  with  our  industrial  educational  facilities,  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  agricultural  press,  are  the  leaven  which  let  us  hope 
shall  yet  raise  the  occupation  to  the  full  and  lasting  esteem  it  so 
richly  deserves,  and  thus  insure  its  rightful  place  as  fii=st  among 
our  National  industries.     Nor  should  such  hope  be  looked  upon 
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as  merely  selfish  clanisliness.  It  well  may  spring  from  serious 
thought  in  every  patriotic  breast,  for  the  time  will  never  come  when 
our  country  will  not  need  all  that  peculiar  strength  of  brawn  and 
character  that  environments  and  influences  of  country  life  alone  can 
give.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  statement  little  more  than 
complimentary  commonplace.  Let  us  for  a  moment  scan  the  depth 
of  its  deep  truth.  An  authority,  few  care  to  dispute,  has  said  "As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  which  means  in  short,  a  man's 
ideal  makes  the  man.  It  goes  without  saying  that  individuals 
make  the  nation.  With  the  wide  difference  between  the  environ- 
ment of  countrv  life,  and  the  environments  of  city  life,  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  wide  difference  between  their  representative  ideals.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  life  resulting  from 
rural  influences? 

What  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  life  resulting  from  city  influences? 
The  dominant  rural  ideal  is  useful  achievement.  The  dominant  city 
ideal  is  luxurious  ease.  All  history  bears  witness  to  that  state- 
ment's truth.  The  first  ideal  has  built  mighty  empires  with  their 
great  cities,  in  which  grew  up  this  other  ideal,  poisoning  their  life, 
and  they  fell  in  decay.  In  our  own  land  the  ideal  of  achievement 
has  wrought  a  marvel  of  the  ages  in  the  matter  of  development; 
but  already  the  ideal  of  ease  is  rapidly  spreading  its  venomous 
growth  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  our 
free  institutions,  and  the  Nation  itself,  as  it  has  ever  been,  which 
of  these  two  antagonistic  ideals  shall  be  supreme.  Mark  you,  this 
is  no  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  before.  The  ideals  of  a 
people  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  a  day,  nor  are  their  full  effects  shown 
in  a  generation,  but  they  progress  with  the  slow  but  sure  and  steady 
tread  of  fate.  Much  of  the  city's  influence  is  for  good,  and  tends  to 
finer,  higher,  broader  planes  of  life;  but  her  one  great  curse,  the 
ideal  of  luxurious  ease— breeder  of  vice  in  many  forms — this  blights 
them  all. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  hold  in  check  this  baleful  influence? 
There  are  means  so  sure,  as  to  so  develop  our  rural  life  that  the 
ideal  of  achievement  may  ever  hold  its  own.  And  in  this  develop- 
ment it  is  a  privilege,  a  personal  and  a  patriotic  privilege  for  all  to 
share.  Every  farmer  can  share  in  it,  and  greatly  benefit  himself 
besides,  by  first  of  all  being  just  as  good  a  farmer  as  he  knows,  or 
can  possibly  find  out,  how  to  be.  We  can  help  by  interesting  our 
neighbors  in  the  means  of  our  industrial  education,  the  Farmers' 
Institutes,  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  farm  papers. 
We  can  help  by  contributing  from  our  own  experience  to  the  agri- 
cultural press.  We  can  help  by  sending  our  boys  to  the  agricul- 
tural schools.  The  short  but  efficient  courses  now  offered  at  slight 
expense.  By  all  means,  we  should  make  every  effort  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  rural  industry  into  our  rural  schools.  Time  forbids  to  here 
discuss  how  this  can  best  be  done.  But  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
that  points  the  way.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  few  influences, 
that  have  done  so  much  to  estrange  our  boys  and  girls  to  rural  life 
as  the  general  tone  and  make-up  of  our  public  schools.  In  short 
the  entirely  academic  course  of  instruction  fosters  the  ideal  of  ease 
aud  its  resulting  contempt  of  honest  toil. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  can  all  help  in  developing  and  commanding 
our  own  esteem  and  the  esteem  of  all  for  our  calling  by  tidy  and 
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attractive  surroundings  for  our  country  homes.  First  stress  has 
been  laid  on  profitable  production  because  a  self-respecting  industry 
must  of  all  furnish  a  comfortable  livelihood;  but  it  is  a  truism  in 
more  senses  than  one  that  "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone."  And 
we  cannot  hope  for  high  consideration  or  success  if  our  ideal  of 
achievement  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  dol- 
lars and  lands.  In  other  industries  the  occupation  and  home  are 
usually  things  apart,  but  in  agriculture  and  allied  rural  industries 
they  are  united  in  the  closest  bonds.  Herein  largely  lies  their  char- 
acter building  influences.    Ours  is  the  high  privilege  to  lead. 

"A  life  well  lived 

On  a  farm  well  tilled 

Is  the  charm 

Of  a  well  kept  country  home." 

We  have  before  us  then  brilliant  opportunities  and  grave  duties 
on  every  hand;  fortunately  in  such  happy  combination  that  if  we 
fully  grasp  our  opportunities  the  greatest  progress  of  our  American 
agriculture  will  be  assured  and  thus  our  weightiest  duty  will  have 
been  performed. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


By  W.  C.  PATTERSON,  McConneUsburg,  Pa. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

As  introductory  to  this  pai>er  and  as  showing  the  importance  of 
the  interests  we  wish  to  further  and  as  the  products  of  our  farms 
are  largely  to  be  found  in  our  staple  crops,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  facts:  Thejfarms  of  the  U.  S.  are,  according  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wilson,  valued  at  28  billions  of  dollars,  or  twice 
the  value  of  all  our  railroads.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1906 
are  7  billions,  an  increase  over  1905  of  324  millions  of  dollars.  Be- 
sides this  the  farms  themselves  increase  in  value  yearly  at  the  rate 
of  1  billion  of  dollars.  Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  show  an  increase 
in  production  of  10  per  cent.  These  facts  are  encouraging  and  if  as 
as  farmers  of  Fulton  county  we  are  not  getting  our  share  of  this 
prosperity  I  am  sure  that  this  Institute  should  help  us  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

By  the  rotation  of  crops  is  meant  the  succession  of  cereals  and 
grasses  that  all  farmers  recognize  as  necessary.  The  objects  of  rota- 
tion are  principal  and  incidental.  In  the  first  class  are  the  preser- 
vation of  fertility,  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  maximum  crops. 
The  incidental  objects  are  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  the  preven- 
tion of  washes  and  gullies,  the  storage  of  moisture  and  the  renewal 
of  grass  sods.  In  my  own  experience  and  observation  I  find  that 
soil,  climate,  lay  of  land,  markets,  labor,  seeds  and  many  other  things 
enter  into  the  determination  of  a  rotation  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  farmer.  Some  soils  are  too  light,  some  too  heavy, 
some  too  wet  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  some  too  dry  for  a  crop  of  celery. 

Climate  cuts  some  figure  even  between  Littleton  and  McConnells- 
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burg.  If  your  land  is  hilly  it  is  suitable  for  some  crops  but  not  for 
corn.  Potatoes  and  garden  truck  do  not  suit  tbe  Fulton  county 
farmer  because  lie  lacks  the  markets.  Buckwheat,  millet,  cow  peas 
and  rape  are  good  catch  crops  but  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
paper,  as  we  wish  to  deal  in  staple  crops.  To  come  to  the  point,  we 
need  a  rotation  for  the  orchard,  the  hillside  and  the  fertile  uplands. 
The  bottoms  would  better  lie  in  permanent  pasture  if  they  are  very 
wet  or  liable  to  overflow.  The  orchard,  if  young,  needs  some  hoed 
crop  life  corn  or  potatoes,  followed  with  red  or  crimson  clover  or 
rye  to  plow  down  the  following  spring.  The  hillside  too  steep  for 
corn  can  be  sown  to  cow  peas  in  June  if  the  soil  is  very  poor  and 
turned  under  for  wheat;  but  my  experience  is  that  wheat  followed 
with  clover  in  a  two  years'  rotation  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
devised. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  comparatively  level  uplands  that  we  have 
to  deal  particularly.  The  old  plan  was  with  a  five  years'  rotation, 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  two  years  in  grass;  the  first  year  clover,  the 
second  timothy.  This  rotation  has  many  advantages  when  land  is 
cheap  and  the  farm  is  large  and  labor  is  scarce  and  high.  A  better 
rotation  with  staple  crops  I  could  not  recommend  for  the  destruction 
of  weeds,  but  oats  have  been  doing  so  poorly  that  many  farmers 
have  substituted  stock  wheat  for  the  oat  crop  with  good  results  if 
the  fly  does  not  take  the  second  wheat  crop.  The  apparent  object 
of  this  plan  is  to  secure  as  large  a  wheat  crop  each  year  as  possible, 
which  is  hardly  wise  at  present  prices.  Some  farmers  drop  out  the 
last  wheat  crop  making  a  four  year  rotation.  Taking  a  100  acre 
farm  for  illustration  this  plan  gives  but  25  acres  of  wheat  per  year, 
making  it  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  straw  for 
use  as  absorbents  in  stable  and  barn  yard.  It  would  be  better  at 
the  same  time  to  drop  the  timothy  which  some  one  distinguishes 
from  clover  by  calling  it  a  soil  robber,  while  clover  is  very  kindly 
recognized  as  a  soil  feeder.  By  this  change  we  come  to  a  three  year 
rotation  which  L.  W.  Lighty  and  Professor  Waters,  both  excellent 
Institute  men,  claim  is  the  best  that  can  be  conceived.  On  the 
same  100  acre  farm  33  1-3  acres  can  annually  be  cropped  in  corn, 
wheat  and  clover.  Corn  and  wheat  each  gain  8  1-3  acres  yearly, 
bringing  up  the  feed  and  money  crops  to  nearly  as  high  an  average 
as  could  be  desired  with  clover  for  hay  seed  and  as  a  soil  renovator, 
After  seventeen  years'  experience  with  this  plan,  I  have  found  that 
our  land  has  steadily  increased  in  fertility  and  productiveness.  Our 
corn  crops  are  apparently  as  good  as  when  a  two  year  old  sod  had 
been  turned  down,  while  the  wheat  crop  has  increased  from  12 
bushels  to  18  bushels  per  acre.  The  objections  to  this  rotation  are 
that  it  is  a  rough  way  to  farm,  all  the  stones  being  on  top  of  the 
ground  for  all  the  crops.  Plantain  and  dock  seem  to  thrive  on  this 
kind  of  tillage.  Corn  cutting  necessarily  comes  right  at  seeding  time 
and  with  labor  at  |1.25  per  day  it  requires  a  fat  pocketbook  to  fur- 
nish the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  sometimes  runs  the 
seeding  on  to  the  middle  of  October,  cutting  down  the  chances  of  a 
crop. 

Of  late  I  have  come  to  favor  a  four  year  rotation.  Commencing 
with  corn,  with  clover  sown  at  last  plowing  about  July  10,  the  sod 
thus  obtained  is  left  till  the  following  -June  or  July  when  it  is  plowed 
down  for  wheat,  giving  a  green  manuring  crop,  the  commercial  value 
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of  which  in  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  might  be  computed 
approximately  but  the  vegetable  humus  added  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. The  land  is  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  and  thickly  seeded  with 
clover  and  timothy,  to  which  some  add  a  little  red  top.  This  rota- 
tion cuts  down  in  acres  both  the  corn  and  wheat  crop,  but  I  think 
the  added  fertility  and  better  tillage  will  tell  for  a  larger  total  of 
both  crops  within  a  few  years  after  the  system  is  in  operation.  This 
has  certainly  been  verified  in  my  own  experience  with  last  summer's 
crop  of  wheat.  For  while  the  corn-stalk  wheat  made  16^  bushels  per 
acre,  the  land  treated  to  clover  produced  at  the  rate  of  27  bushels 
per  acre.  Different  soils  need  different  treatment  in  this  rotation. 
On  thin  soils  I  notice  that  good  results  are  obtained  by  plowing 
down  the  whole  top  growth,  but  on  rich  soils  where  there  is  a  heavy 
top  growth  the  resuits%^ere  somewhat  disappointing.  My  own  pref- 
erence for  heavy  soils  is  to  roll  the  ground  in  the  spring,  to  settle 
the  roots  in  the  soil,  break  down  the  corn  stubbs  and  sink  the  stones, 
then  if  hay  is  scarce  the  land  can  be  mown  and  if  not  needed  for 
hay  the  hogs  and  cattle  can  be  turned  in  about  the  time  the  clover 
begins  to  head  and  the  top  pastured  off  close,  otherwise  so  heavy  a 
top  growth  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  plow  down  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  making  the  bottom  soil  too  loose  or  souring  the  land  by  turn- 
ing so  much  green  material  under  in  warm  weather.  This  land  will 
not  need  manure  nor  high  grade  fertilizer,  as  plenty  of  ammonia  is 
furnished  by  the  clover  sod,  200  pounds  per  acre  of  South  Carolina 
rock  should  be  sown  with  the  wheat  as  that  class  of  goods  furnishes 
phosphorus,  the  one  element  that  seems  lacking  in  most  of  our 
soils.    The  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  land  intended  for  hay. 

Jn  closing  so  important  but  commonplace  a  subject,  I  should  say 
these  recommendations  are  the  result  of  my  own  experiences  and 
are  given  with  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion. 


LIME,  ITS  USE  IN  AGRICULTURE,  WHEN  AND  HOW  TO 

APPLY  IT. 


By  C.  F.  BBCK,  York,  Fa. 


Golden  Text:  "There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man, 
but  the  end  thereof  bringeth  bitter  disappointment." 

Leading  Thought:  "Proper  giving  bringeth  abundant  receipts." 

If  you  take  notice  of  the  words  of  the  text,  you  will  at  once  infer 
that  lime  after  all  must  have  some  significance  in  agriculture.  Many 
farmers  will  acknowledge  this  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  used  but  very  little,  if  any  at  all,  for  the  last  30  years.  Others 
can't  see  any  more  virtue  in  lime  as  a  fertilizer  than  Nathaniel  of  old 
could  in  a  Nazarene.  Many  and  varied  indeed  are  the  opinions  of 
men  with  regard  to  the  use  of  agricultural  lime.  Occasionally  I 
meet  a  man  who  believes  in  using  it  liberally,  another  moderately. 
Some  mockingly  claim  that  their  soil  will  get  enough  lime  from  the 
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dust  through  their  neighbor's  application;  others  wouldn't  haul  it  if 
they  could  get  it  for  nothing.  A  few  would  prosecute  a  man  for 
hauling  it  even  gratuitously  upon  their  land.  Again  some  believe 
in  using  it  frequently,  others  not  so  often,  another  that  one  applica- 
tion will  suffice  until' the  end  of  time.  Why  this  discrepeiicy?  What 
does  this  reflect  upon  us  as  tillers  of  the  soil?  Agriculture  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  therefore  the  oldest  of  all 
occupations,  the  pendulum  that  keeps  moving  all  the  works  of  the 
world  and  yet  such  diversiiied  opinion  concerning  the  treatment  of 
poor  old  Mother  Earth.  What  would  be  the  results  were  such  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  existing  among  our  medical  men  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  ills  of  humanity?  Fortunate  indeed  are  we  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  in  many  instances  of  serious  sickness 
when  we  wish  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  and  relieve  our  conciences  by 
calling  in  attendance  consulting  physicians  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  only  thing  wherein  they  do  differ  is  in  their  charges. 

Liming  was  an  old  agricultural  practice  and  I  know  the  time  when 
by  many  it  had  become  a  habit  and  like  all  other  habits,  was  carried 
to  extremes.  No  sod  could  be  turned  for  corn  without  putting  on 
from  50  to  100  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  This  was  hauled  during 
the  winter  on  large  piles  mostly  and  then  spread  in  the  spring.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  sight,  though,  to  see  some  on  small  piles  all 
winter.  Some  had  an  idea  that  by  the  constant  and  liberal  use  their 
land  would  finally  become  the  same  as  limestone  soil.  They  lived 
and  practiced  this  long  enough  almost  to  get  the  limestone  forma- 
tion, but  ultimately  discovered  to  their  great  sorrow  that  they  would 
never  get  the  soil.  Behold  what  manner  of  truth  is  in  the  golden 
text. 

Those  that  had  limed  their  soil  periodically  for  many  years,  ex- 
cessively, as  it  had  been  used  and  at  the  expense  of  many  a  dollar 
unnecessarily  were  after  all  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  new 
_era  that  dawned  upon  the  husbandman,  viz:  the  introduction  of  a 
more  complete  a  direct  fertilizer  than  the  faithless,  limeless  ones 
who  now  were  in  the  position  of  the  foolish  virgins.  How  I  can 
recall  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  results  that  100  pounds  of  this  new 
fertilizer  per  acre  produced  on  this  limed  soil  in  addition  to  barn 
yard  manure.  The  first  brand  used  in  this  community  was  the  White- 
lock,  another  brand  manufactured  by  another  firm  Rhodes.  They 
tried  the  two  alongside  of  each  other  and  learned  from  experience 
that  there  was  not  only  a  difference  in  the  names  but  also  in  results. 
Phosphate  now  becomes  a  great  subject  among  the  farmers  and  it 
wasn't  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  them  talk  about  "Vas  der  Witelock 
ko  du  hut  und  vas  der  Rodelock  ka  du  hut,"  thinking  that  lock  is 
added  to  every  fertilizer  name.  I  tell  you  gentlemen  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  we  have  a  lock  added  to  a  phosphate  or  not, 
when  we  have  lime  we  have  the  key  that  unlocks  anyway. 

This  liberal  response  of  this  new  fertilizer  with  less  cost  and  a 
great  deal  less  labor  has  led  the  farmer  to  turn  in  another  direction, 
towards  another  extreme.  In  their  prosperity  they  denounced  the 
use  of  lime  as  no  longer  necessary  and  at  once  dropped  it  altogether 
as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thirty  years  have  now  fully  elapsed  and  has 
brought  on  a  condition  of  things  that  causes  many  a  farmer  to 
become  alarmed  and  to  call  out  in  dismay,  why  does  sorrel  get  so 
bad?    Why  is  it  that  plaintain  grows  in  such  abundance?  What 
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causes  the  stunted  and  yellowish  condition  of  timothy?  Why  can't 
we  grow  clover  any  longer?  I  wonder  why  oats  don't  do  like  it  used 
to?  Some  in  their  distress  call  upon  the  editors  of  our  agricultural 
papers  to  help  them  out  of  their  trouble.  Yes,  like  nations  of  old, 
drifting  from  days  of  prosperity  to  adversity,  so  we  have  to  suffer 
sometimes  for  our  sins.  Surely  there  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right 
but  oh,  the  end!  Arithmetically  the  above  and  hard  questions  since 
we  have  only  the  two  extremes,  viz:  100  and  naught,  but  practical 
experience  and  observation  should  have  taught  us  ere  this  to  solve 
all  these  questions. 

What  is  sorrel,  anyway,  and  what  causes  it  to  come  forth  in  such 
great  abundance?  Years  ago  when  father  was  using  lime  regulaxly 
at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  we  boys  (six  of  us) 
couldn't  find  as  much  sorrel  upon  our  farm  as  we  liked  to  chew.  Now 
it  is  prevalent  everywhere.  When  I  think  of  the  close  relationship 
between  man  and  nature,  that  man  is  the  possessor  of  a  body  formed 
partly  of  this  physical  world,  I  can  see  in  this  constant  outburst  of 
this  germ  sorrel  nothing  else  but  a  plain,  sure  symptom  of  one  of  the 
worst  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Surely  this  is  what  ails  poor  old 
Mother  Earth.  Yes  we  haven't  been  careful  enough  in  her  diet;  we 
fed  her  too  much  of  this  new  stuff.  From  100  pounds  ration  we 
gradually  raised  until  upwards  to  four  and  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
result  is  the  digestive  organs  of  old  Mother  Earth,  which  are  as  sus- 
ceptible to  disorder  as  that  of  any  human  being,  have  become  im- 
paired. She  can  no  longer  digest  and  assimilate  all  this  food  im- 
mediately. She  is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  she  can  no  longer 
retain  it  all.  Hence  we  have  this  sour  and  bitter  ejections  from  the 
stomach  of  old  Mother  Earth.  When  I  now  think  of  the  time  we 
boys  ate  it,  I  think  of  an  act  worse  than  a  dog  taken  to  his  vomit, 
for  we  ate  that  of  Mother  Earth. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Her  condition  the  same  as  in  human  ailments 
should  receive  careful  and  immediate  consideration.  I  once  made  the 
statement  that  every  country  town  has  its  medical  doctor,  its  vet- 
erinary doctor,  and  occasionally  a  quack,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  soil  doctor  yet.  I  think,  though,  that  when  we  have  such 
a  striking  analogy  between  human  ills  and  nature's  wants  as  in  the 
above  that  our  medical  doctors  could  sometimes  help  us  out,  since 
the  very  same  treatment  that  corrects  the  acidity  and  disorder  of  the 
human  stomach  holds  good  in  dame  nature.  Dr.  Chambers  says  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk  mixed  with  lime  water  will  sometimes  remain 
in  the  stomach  after  all  other  kinds  of  food  have  been  rejected.  Dr. 
E.  N.  Chapman,  who  not  so  many  years  ago  in  speaking  before  the 
medical  society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  great  success 
he  has  had  for  years  with  the  above  treatment,  and  also  told  them 
what  a  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  above  will  do  in  cases  where  the 
nutritive  functions  are  at  fault,  another  point  I  have  mentioned  in 
private  talks  on  this  subject  of  soil  treatment.  I  could  quote  others 
or  mention  instances  right  at  home  where  lime  water  proved  bene- 
ficial when  all  else  had  failed,  but  I  must  hasten  on.  The  multitude 
of  other  perplexities  are  results  due  indirectly  to  this  terrible 
malady.  They  are  the  same  annoyances  and  difficnlties  that  any 
person  has  to  contend  with  when  subject  to  this  dreadful  disease. 
Let  us  then  be  thankful  that  we  have  in  time  a  healing  virtue  to 
correct  all  this  evil.   All  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  it  and  though  we 
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have  iu  part  left  undone  that  which  we  should  have  done  and  have 
done  some  things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  acted  against 
the  wise  beneficent  anangemeuts  of  nature,  (iod  will  still  furnish 
the  water.  Remember  that  lime  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
plant  growth  and  that  all  plants  extract  from  the  soil  a  certain 
amount  of  lime.  That  tlirougu  tue  continual  growth  and  removal 
of  crops  we  are  having  a  constant  dram  upon  this  element  and  unless 
added  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  deficiency.  If  this  is  the  case 
we  are  lacking  an  element  tnat  is  oi  tts  great  importance  as  that  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 

Brethren  this  is  a  true  and  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation, that  if  we  want  to  preserve  lertiiity  as  much  must  be  restored 
to  a  field  in  some  shape  as  tne  crop  carried  off  extracted  from  the 
soil.  Recent  investigations  sfiow  tnar  an  aoundance  or  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  te.  While  lime  changes  the  mechanical  condition 
of  soil  by  loosening  heavy  clay  soil  and  also  by  holding  together  and 
giving  body  to  light  sandy  soils,  making  sour  and  heavy  soils  more 
retentive  to  moisture,  it  at  the  same  time  produces  a  chemical  effect 
in  promoting  decomx>osition  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil.  Further  it  corrects  any  acidity  in  the  organic  matter  and  thus 
destroys  many  of  those  needs  that  are  so  annoying  to  us.  It  also 
.assists'  in  the  decomposition  of  certain  salts  whose  bases  form  the 
'food  of  plants  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  said  to  digest  or  prepare 
their  food. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  lime  is  due  more  to  this  chemical  effect 
on  the  land  than  to  its  affording  nutriment  to  the  crops.  Practically 
all  the  benefit  derived  from  its  applications  to  soils  dostitue  of  vege- 
table matter  is  its  ability  to  break  up  compounds  which  it  meets  in 
the  soil  and  from  them  form  new  combinations.  If  as  undoubtedly 
is  often  the  case  it  happens  that  the  compound  as  it  originally  exists 
in  the  soil  is  not  valuable  as  plant  food  and  the  action  of  lime  can 
unlock  these  insoluble  compounds  and 'make  out  of  them  combina- 
tions available  as  plant  food,  good  result  must  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  even  on  such  soils.  I  verily  believe  that  many  of  our 
apparently  barren  soils  are  rich  in  plant  food,  rich  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  vegetable  life,  but  this  food  is  in  an  insoluble 
state.  I  once  made  the  remark  that  if  I  would  have  an  old,  bare, 
seemingly  worn  out  field,  I  would  gather  all  kinds  of  weed  seeds 
that  I  could  find  (except  sorrel.)  No  matter  in  what  state  or  con- 
dition I  would  receive  this  seed,  I  wouldn't  test  it,  because  upon 
every  weed  seed  is  an  invisible  stamp — neverfail — a  guarantee  al- 
ways found  to  hold  good.  Next  I  would  prepare  my  field  by  plowing 
and  harrowing,  then  scatter  my  seed.  I  wouldn't  use  any  fertilizer 
since  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  always  so  very  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  weeds.  This  crop  then  which  to  my  imagination  would 
be  a  fair  one,  I  would  cut  before  the  seed  would  ripen.  If  I  could 
spare  a  little  barnyard  manure  for  this  field  I  would  put  it  thereon 
during  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  I  would  plow  it  and  give  it 
a  good  application  of  lime,  then  put  m  whatever  crop  I  think  best, 
and  reasonably  wait  for  a  justifiable  reward. 

To-day  I  would  apply  the  key  first  and  see  whether  I  wouldn't 
have  plant  food  enough  before  going  to  any  further  trouble.  Some 
years  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  that  my  soil  was  lacking  greatly  in 
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potash.  I  have  been  using  a  brand  of  Dempwolf's  fertilizer  running 
2,  8,  2.  Two  per  cent,  potash  was  then  not  enough,  another  brand 
containing  5  per  cent.potasli  lacked  somewhat  in  ammonia.  I  then 
mixed  the  two  kinds,  giving  me  1^,  8,  3^  not  altogether  what  I 
wanted  but  the  best  I  could  do  tor  the  money.  I  told  Mr.  Dempwolf 
that  he  ought  to  add  more  potash,  that  I  am  obliged  to  mix  several 
kinds.  He  mentioned  ditterent  brands  that  run  way  up  in  potash, 
but  the  trouble  was  it  ran  unnecessary  high  in  ammonia,  making  it 
too  costly  for  general  crops.  He  later  began  the  manufacture  of  a 
brand  running  2,  8,  5,  which  met  niy  desire  and  which  I  have  used 
several  years.  My  main  object  in  furnishing  my  soil  with  such  a 
liberal  supply  of  potash  was  done  in  the  sense  of  a  reward  to  have 
returned  to  me  once  more  a  lost  and  valuable  treasure,  and  for  which 
my  heart  was  so  yearning  for,  but  time  brought  with  it  only  disap- 
pointment. Since  I  became  converted  to  the  use  of  lime  I  have 
found  in  it  the  all-sufficient  and  powerful  agent  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  good  and  old  fashioned  kind  of  clover  v.ithout  which  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  be.  Yes  clover,  the  very  synoymn  of  prosperity, 
happiness  and  plenty.  Do  you  want  it?  Apply  the  key,  unlock  the 
chests  in  your  soil  containing  these  valuable  and  important  elements 
so  necessary  for  its  production  and  you  can  cry  out.  Eureka!  I  now 
see  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  buy  a  fertilizer  containing  5  per 
cent,  potash  for  general  crops  as  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  a  supply, 
on  hand  to  draw  from.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  available  for 
the  crops.  For  me  now  to  buy  extra  potash  when  I  have  it  reminds 
me  of  a  certain  farmer  years  ago,  who  when  in  need  of  building  stone 
fetched  them  from  the  neighboring  farms.  Later  when  father  got 
possession  of  the  place  and  we  began  building  and  rebuilding,  we 
could  get  all  the  stone  for  the  masonry  right  off  the  farm;  yes,  and 
we  furnished  stone  for  houses,  barns,  churches,  schoolhouses,  yea 
and  there  are  some  right  under  this  very  hall. 

The  farm  on  which  I  live  has  always  been  a  profitable  one,  if  not 
to  the  owner,  it  proved  to  be  to  the  sheriff.  The  first  owner  to  my 
recollection  was  one  of  those  faithless  fellows  who  claimed  to  get 
enough  lime  through  the  dust  from  his  neighbor's  applications.  The 
little  manure  he  had  he  cotild  always  use  right  close  at  home.  So 
his  fatherest  fields  were  deprived  even  of  this  common  home-made 
fertilizer.  The  time  soon  came  that  the  only  thing  he  could  raise 
was  rye,  so  t'was  sowing  rye  and  reaping  rye  until  the  reaping  part 
became  simply  a  pretention,  when  the  sheriff  told  him  it  was  enough 
and  in  order  to  save  him  from  further  trouble,  disposed  of  all  his 
property.  No.  2  purchased  the  farm.  He  began  with  the  use  of 
lime,  but  not  taking  as  deep  an  interest  in  farm  work  in  general  as 
he  should  have  done  in  order  to  make  it  a  success,  delighting  rather 
in  a  good  team,  and  being  on  the  road  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  he 
too  became  bankrupt  before  he  could  reap  any  reward  for  the  time 
and  talent  spent  while  upon  the  plf^ce.  The  sheriff  disposed  of  the 
farm  a  second  time  and  unfortunate  for  a  certain  field  that  the 
lime  had  not  been  spread  the  sheriff  sold  it  and  it  got  hauled  off  the 
place  again.  The  farm  now  got  in  possession  of  No.  3  for  |3,0fl0. 
The  soil  now  began  to  receive  better  care  and  treatment,  the  barn 
yard  manure  was  used  more  intelligently,  a  liberal  supply  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  was  used,  lime  was  applied  to  some  extent  and  a  new 
nature  of  things  began  to  dawn.    Seven  years  had  now  passed  by 
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when  father  purchased  it  privately  for  the  sum  of  $4,200.  I  have 
now  been  tiller  of  the  same  for  about  twenty-three  years.  With  the 
lime  and  with  plenty  of  good  standard  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  plenty 
of  good  barnyard  manure  and  under  proper  tillage,  it  was  made  to 
produce  crops  above  the  average  of  the  surrounding  farms.  It  is  now 
about  eight  years  that  I  became  its  owner;  purchased  it  for  |5,300. 
You  can  thus  see  how  the  farm  under  different  treatment  increased 
in  value.  While  the  farm  was  still  limed  only  in  part,  nevertheless 
it  had  received  enough  to  serve  as  a  disinfectant  to  keep  away  the 
sheriif.  We  must  not  forget  the  virtue  of  lime  in  this  respect. 

In  the  giving  of  my  own  personal  experience  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  lime,  as  well  a^s  that  of  others,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  am 
unlike  the  darky  arraigned  before  justice  for  stealing  chickens.  The 
judge  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  witnesses.  "Jedge,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  hab  always  been  moighty  perticlar  how  I  was  transactin  my 
bisness;  I  made  it  a  pint  not  to  take  any  witness  along  sich  times." 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  witnesses  to  testify  in  my  behalf.  When  father 
bought  the  farm,  part  of  a  field  we  put  in  corn  was  limed;  on  the 
balance  we  put  orchilla.  Xo  difference  was  noticed  in  the  corn  crop, 
but  later  on,  especially  when  in  grass,  let  me  tell  you  that  lime 
did  manifest  itself.  I  took  off  this  limed  part  one  season  after  hav- 
ing harvested  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  three  big  loads  of  the  nicest 
clover  hay,  and  had  enough  left  to  make  later  on  all  the  clover  seed 
I  needed.  It  was  on  this  very  same  ground  that  I  gathered  my  last 
seed  some  years  ago.  Judging  now  from  the  plaintain  the  soil  is 
about  the  same  all  the  field  over.  Another  field  of  about  five  acres 
that  I  fenced  off  especially  for  pasture  was  of  rather  a  sickly  looking 
nature.  I  experimented  with  lime  on  part  of  this  field.  The  change 
it  produced  was  so  marked  that  it  could  be  seen  a  half  a  mile  off. 
The  clover  and  timothy  grew  so  rank  that  instead  of  putting  in  the 
cows,  as  I  had  intended  to  do,  I  made  two  nice  loads  of  hay. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  a  strip  of  ground  of  about  two  acres  that  J 
had  put  in  grass.  Noticing  late  in  the  spring  that  there  was  no 
clover  thereon  and  that  the  timothy  couldn't  thrive  on  account  of 
the  sorrel,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  plow  it  and  give  it  a  good  applica- 
tion of  lime  and  put  it  in  sweet  corn  for  the  York  cannery.  Thinking 
that  the  fodder  would  be  worth  more  than  sorrel,  and  besides  hav- 
ing a  chance  for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  I  fully  realized  what  I  had 
expected.  The  following  year  I  put  part  of  this  ground  in  oats 
and  peas  for  the  cows,  some  only  in  j>eas  to  turn  under,  and  the 
balance  in  sweet  corn  again.  I  then  seeded  it  in  the  fall  and  followed 
with  grass.  Behold  the  change  that  has  now  taken  place.  The 
clover  and  timothy  now  grew  so  rank  that  by  the  time  it  was  ready 
to  cut  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  down.  The  same  season  I 
took  off  a  second  crop.  The  following  season  two  good  crops.  Last 
year,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  I  left  it  still  in  grass 
and  took  off  a  fifth  crop.  In  liming  this  strip  I  had  some  left  which 
I  spread  on  a  piece  right  alongside  of  the  above.  This  was  put  in 
grass  last  spring.  In  harvest  one  of  the  men  asked  me  why  the  grass 
is  so  much  nicer  there  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  told  him  that  that 
strip  had  received  lime  four  years  ago  (but  found  out  afterward  that 
is  had  been  five  years  already.)  Thus  I  coul^  give  you  other  in- 
stances in  which  lime  has  brought  on  similar  changes  on  crops  upon 
my  soil,  but  time  won't  permit  me,  as  I  wish  to  give  to  you  the 
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opinion  of  a  few  others.  Last  evening  a  week  ago  I  came  to  a  place 
upon  which  the  owner  had  been  putting  lime  of  late  years.  He  was 
just  feeding  his  cows  hay.  He  remarked  this  is  second  crop  timothy. 
This  kind  I  couldn't  raise  before  I  began  the  use  of  lime.  Last  fall 
at  the  city  market  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  were  talking  about  the 
progress  of  farm  work.  I  remarked  that  hauling  lime  brought  me 
back  some,  when  he  replied,  "Do  you  believe  in  lime?"  I  said  "I 
do."  Another  gentleman  and  a  stranger  to  me  standing  close  by 
faced  us  and  said,  "You  bet  lime  is  all  right."  He  said  he  was  a  tenant 
farmer  and  that  years  ago  he  moved  on  a  farm  of  135  acres,  and 
that  their  hay  crop  at  first  was  so  poor  that  he  didn't  know  how  to 
manage  to  make  it  reach  for  seven  head  of  horses  and  thirteen  head 
of  cattle.  Since  they  began  the  use  of  lime  he  has  all  the  hay  he 
can  use  and  they  sell  yearly  from  15  to  20  tons. 

The  influence  of  lime  in  reviewing  soils  supposed  to  have  been 
exhausted  has  been  frequent  and  most  striking.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  a  certain  farmer  bought  an  old  abandoned  field  containing  11 
acres  on  it  were  nothing  but  sickly  looking  briars.  In  the  black- 
berry season  these  didn't  furnish  the  necessary  berries  desired  by 
certain  parties  in  the  neighborhood.  When  by  chance  it  happened 
that  they  got  in  the  field  at  the  same  time  the  very  nature  of  the 
soil  could  be  seen  upon  their  countenances.  This  farmer  cleared  it 
of  briars,  gave  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  and  planted  it  in  corn. 
The  following  year  he  put  part  of  it  in  corn  again  and  the  balance 
in  oats.  Then  he  administered  a  liberal  application  of  lime  and  put 
it  in  wheat  and  followed  with  grass.  This  proper  treatment  under 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions  did  allow  this  man  to  look  forward 
for  abundant  receipts.  Did  he  get  them?  I  should  think  he  did! 
The  first  year  a  most  excellent  wheat  crop  the  following  summer 
an  immense  hay  crop  and  later  in  the  same  season  gathered  seven- 
teen bushels  of  clover  seed,  which  he  sold  at  14  cents  per  pound.  He, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  says  that  it  pays  to  use  lime  and 
that  he  is  going  to  use  about  1,000  bushels  on  his  farms  this  coming 
spring. 

Brethren  where  does  the  little  bit  of  clover  seed  made  in  Spring- 
field township  come  from?  Does  it  come  from  soil  that  had  been  de- 
prived of  lime  the  last  30  years?  If  you  can't  answer  now,  try  and 
find  out.  I  know  one  farmer  who  made  45  bushels  two  years  ago, 
but  he  used  lime  not  so  many  years  back.  Some  say  that  clover  don't 
blossom  like  it  used  to.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  If  our  flori- 
culturists find  it  necesary  to  use  lime  in  order  to  have  healthy, 
thrifty  looking  plants  and  lime  water  to  produce  a  rich  profusion  of 
carnations,  violets,  etc.,  why  might  not  lime  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  clover.  Clover  requires  more  lime  and  potash  than  the 
average  plant  does.  It  is  a  very  leafy  plant  and  is  known  as  a  lime 
plant.  In  the  leaves  of  plants  lime  appears  to  have  a  special  func- 
tion to  perform,  the  construction  of  the  cell  walls  and  the  produc- 
tion of  new  tissues.  Yes,  in  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  I'me  plants 
and  crops  must  lack  hardiness.  Thomas  Edge  says  that  there  are 
certain  soils  to  which  the  application  of  lime  is  equivalent  to  an 
application  of  potash,  to  some  few  soils  it  appears  to  have  the  same 
efl'ect  as  an  application  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  others  it  appears  to 
release  the  nitrogen  and  produce  the  same  effect  as  barnyard 
manure,  retarding  the  ripening  of  the  crops  and  producing  unusual 
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leaf  growth.  Is  Ms  theory  right?  If  not  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is  that  causes  the  corn  in  a  limed  portion  of  a  field  to  remain 
green  while  the  unlined  portion  is  ripening  immaturely.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lime  by  a  change  in  combinations  liberates  potash 
and  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  makes  them  available  for  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Too  small  a  value  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  lime  in 
this  respect.  If  we  wish  to  be  fair  and  honest  we  must  admit  that 
lime,  after  all,  is  too  important  a  constituent  of  fertility  to  neglect. 

When  is  this  lime  to  be  applied?  When  our  soil  is  sick  and 
breaks  out  in  all  kinds  of  eruptions.  When  the  good  we  are  toiling 
for  we  don't  get,  and  the  bad  that  we  don't  want  we  get.  Yes, 
weedy  land  is  ofttimes  sick  land.  Some  might  say  that  weeds  like 
the  poor  we  must  always  have  with  us.  True  but  I  tell  you  that 
poverty  of  thought  and  action  is  frequently  the  prime  reason  why 
weeds  occupy  the  land  as  they  do  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valuable 
plants.  As  in  times  of  prosperity  we  have  less  to  do  with  pauperism 
so  the  higher  the  state  of  soil  productiveness  the  less  we  have  to 
contend  with  weeds.  The  Rhode  Island  Station  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  conducting  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  lime  alone 
or  combined  with  other  fertilizers  under  different  soil  conditions. 
The  effect  of  it  upon  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  were  as  follows: 
In  all  cases  liming  increased  the  total  yield  to  a  marked  extent,  in 
many  instances  to  over  three  times  that  of  the  unlimed  plats  with 
the  same  relative  decrease  in  the  growth  of  weeds.  "Yes,  proper 
giving  bringeth  abundant  receipts  of  rich  golden  grain  instead  of 
weeds." 

Glover  was  found  upon  every  one  of  the  limed  plats  but  was 
wholly  absent  from  the  unlimed  sections.  Of  late  years  we  see  so 
much  red  tops  in  our  grass  fields.  A  few  are  buying  the  seed  and 
sow  it  with  their  other  grass  seed  but  many  that  don't  do  this  have 
to.  I  have  been  asked  Avhy  this  is  why  red  top  thrives  when  other 
grass  fails.  It  is  because  red  top  can  succeed  in  a  soil  too  acid  for 
the  successful  growth  of  any  other.  So  we  have  in  this  another 
symptom  that  tells  us  in  loudest  terms  of  soil  disease.  Another 
way  to  find  out  whether  our  soil  needs  lime  is  to  ask  it,  by  way  of 
experimenting.  So  we  have  many  plain  and  infallible  symptoms 
and  ways  by  which  we  may  discern  when  this  lime  is  to  be  applied. 
Since  my  own  experiments  and  the  many  endorsements  I  received 
from  others  that  have  used  lime  of  late  years,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
this,  that  any  owner  of  land  in  this  community  who  didn't  add  any 
lime  to  his  soil  these  many  years  will  run  no  risk  whatever  in  an 
immediate  application,  and  I  assure  him  that  he  will  get  well  repaid 
for  the  amount  of  money  expended.  We  will  realize  this  to  its 
full  extent  when  we  get  that  stand  of  clover  from  an  acre  of  which 
we  will  secure  as  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  as  we 
can  buy  in  phosphate  for  $40. 

In  the  application  of  lime  avoid  extremes.  Don't  apply  a  heavy 
application  with  the  idea  that  it  shall  last  so  much  longer  or  prob- 
ably for  all  time.  This  is  a  mistake.  Once  upon  a  hearty  dinner  I 
got  terrible  pain.  I  came  to  this  town  to  seek  relief.  The  doctor, 
in  examining  me,  stared  at  me  and  Avondered  what  I  ate.  I  replied 
"Apple  dumplings."  His  next  question  was  how  many.  "I  don't 
know."  He  stopped  his  diagnosis  immediately  and  began  to  pre- 
scribe.  Nor  did  that  overdose  of  dumplings  satiate  my  appetite  for 
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all  the  time.  No.  never!  Well  no  more  will  an  overdose  of  lime 
last  for  all  time  to  come.  We  must  know  the  nature  of  our  soil,  and 
know  when  and  how  to  administer  properly  to  its  wants.  We  are 
to  be  soil  doctors,  but  as  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  my  article, 
we  differ  too  greatly  in  order  to  be  all  successful  practitioners. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  lime,  this  depends  upon  the  frequency  of 
the  application  as  well  as  upon  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. If  we  wish  to  effect  a  mechanical  change  in  heavy  clay  soil 
or  correct  any  severe  acidity,  the  first  dressing  may  need  to  be 
heavier  than  the  succeeding  applications.  I  believe  that  when  our 
soil  has  once  been  brought  into  a  fair  condition  that  35  bushels  might 
suffice  to  maintain  our  soil  in  good  fertility  if  made  but  once  every 
second  crop  rotation  or  about  every  10  or  12  years.  As  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  preventives,  1  think  I  would  prefer  somewhat  smaller 
applications  at  shorter  intervals,  say  every  rotation,  especially  on 
light  soil.  Where  spring  plowing  is  adopted  and  the  plowing  is 
shallow  it  might  do  to  put  this  lime  on  the  sod  in  the  fall.  As  I 
believe  in  deep  plowing,  I  want  mine  on  top  and  work  it  in  with 
the  harrow.  We  want  this  lime  applied  in  its  caustic  state,  upon 
exposure  to  the  air  and  water  this  caustic  lime  absorbs  water  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  again  returns  to  the  carbonate.  It  is  during 
this  reversion  that  it  decomposes  vegetable  matter  and  sets  the 
elements  of  plant  food  free.  It  is  in  this  power  to  prepare  food  for 
the  growing  crops  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  matter  in  the 
soil  that  the  chief  value  of  lime  resides. 

Let  us  now  take  heed,  for  we  have  learned  that  a  poor  farmer  on 
poor  soil  becomes  poorer,  and  that  if  we  want  to  make  a  success  of 
our  calling  that  we  have  to  add  in  some  form  the  full  amount  of 
all  the  material  abstracted  by  our  annual  crops.  If  we  do  this  we 
will  effect  the  great  revival  so  necessary  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  viz:  that  of  clover.  When  we  have  that  we  have  sure, 
solid  stepping  stones  to  success.  We  have  corn  in  abundance,  fat 
hogs,  swelling  purses  and  happy  homes. 


